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PREFACE. 


The  volumes  which  are  now  offered  to  the  public, 
embrace  the  principal  literary  and  political  writings 
of  the  late  William  G.  Goddard.  As,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  they  were,  at  the  time  of  writing,  publit^hed 
only  in  pamphlet  or  newspaper  form,  I  have  been  led 
to  collect  and  embody  them  in  a  more  durable  shape, 
in  the  belief  that  they  contain  much  which  is  of  per- 
manent value,  and  with  a  desire  also  to  rescue  them 
from  oblivion.  In  the  publication  of  articles  of  a 
personal  character,  I  have  selected  those  only  which 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  public  events  to 
which  the  second  volume  relates ;  and  in  their  repro- 
duction, I  disclaim  any  intention  to  wound  or  to  irri- 
tate the  sensibilities  of  others.  It  may  be  proper  to 
add,  that  the  oiiginal  purpose  was  to  limit  the  circula- 
tion of  this  wort  to  the  immediate  family  and  fiiends 
of  the  author.     It  was,  however,  deemed  advisable  to 
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80  fai-  modify  this  plaa  as  to  offer  no  barrier  to  those 
outside  of  that  circle  wlio  might  wish  to  examine  its 
contents.  As  this  decision  was  not  reached  before  the 
larger  portion  of  the  materials  was  ready  for  the  press, 
no  change  was  made  in  the  general  scope  of  the  de- 
sign. For  these  reasons,  therefore,  my  labors  may 
have  passed  beyond  _  the  limits  which  a  deference  to 
this  class  of  readers  would  have  dictated. 

F.  W.  G. 

Providence,  February  1,  1870. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Ik  the  conviction  tliat  Mr.  Goddard's  own  pen  best 
illnstrates  whatever  of  interest  gathers  around  liis 
memory,  I  shall  not  venture  upon  an  elaborate  presen. 
tation  of  his  claims  to  distinction,  but,  after  narrating 
a  few  facts  connected  with  his  origin  and  history, 
shall  simply  offer,  in  the  spirit  of  filial  affection,  a 
brief  tribute  to  one  in  whose  mind  and  character 
were  mingled  so  many  charms.  Since,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  the  life  of  Mr.  Goddard  presents  no  event- 
ful history,  I  shall,  except  in  the  sketch  of  its  leading 
features,  pay  little  heed  to  chronological  order  in  the 
arrangement  of  such  thoughts  as  the  subject  may 
tempt  me  to  express. 


William  Giles  Goddaed  was  born  upon  a  1 
estate,  in  Johnston,  Rhode  Island,  about  five  miles 
from  Providence,  January  2,  1794.  This  estate,  em- 
bracing a  tract  of  land  of  about  four  hundred  acres, 
belonged   to   Brigadier  General    James   Angell,   his 
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grandfather  on  the  maternal  side,  who  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  settlers  who  came  with  Eoger  Wil- 
liams to  Providence,  and  who,  upon  his  death,  be- 
queathed it  to  his  children,  one  of  whom,  Abigail,  was 
the  mother  of  Mr.  Goddard,  and  a  lady  in  whom  were 
united  rare  moral  and  intellectual  graces  of  character. 
His  grandfather,  on  the  paternal  side,  was  Doctor 
Giles  Goddard,  a  physician  of  New  London,  Connecti- 
cut. His  father,  William  Goddard,  was  born  in  the 
year  1740,  and,  after  serving  his  apprenticeship  as  a 
printer  he  went  to  Providence,  where,  in  the  year 
1762,  he  established  and  edited  the  "Providence  Ga- 
zette and  Country  Journal,"  which  was  the  first  news- 
paper printed  in  that  town.  He  afterwards  edited,  at 
different  periods  of  his  life,  newspapers  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  in  the  management  of 
which  he  displayed  great  ability  and  enterprise.  He 
was  also  appointed  by  Doctor  Franklin,  the  Postmaster 
General,  Surveyor  of  the  Post  Koads  and  Comptroller 
of  the  Post  Office.  His  character  was  one  of  much 
force  and  interest,  and  his  mind  presented  to  observa- 
tion many  striking  qualities. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  their  children  opportuni- 
ties for  instruction  not  to  be  commanded  in  the  coun- 
try, the  parents  of  Mr.  Goddard,  in  the  year  1803, 
removed  to  Providence.  After  completing  his  studies, 
preparatory  to  admission  to  College,  Mr.  Goddard  en- 
tered the  Freshman  class  of  Brown  University,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1808,  and  passing  through  the  u'sual  course, 
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was  graduated  in  the  year  1812,  receiving  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  In  the  year  1815,  the  degree  of  A.  M.  was 
conferred  upon  him,  and  be  was,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
vited by  the  President,  Doctor  Messer,  to  deliver  aa 
oration;  this  invitation,  however,  he  declined.  Al- 
most immediately  after  the  completion  of  his  academic 
studies,  Mr,  Goddard  went  to  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, where  he  entered  his  name  as  a  law  student  in 
the  office  of  the  late  Hon.  Francis  Blake;  while  thus 
engaged,  be  devoted  a  portion  of  the  time  to  his  duties 
as  associate  editor  of  the  Worcester  Spy. 

Though  at  a  riper  age  he  developed  a  greater  fond- 
ness for  that  branch  of  learning,  the  study  of  the  law 
was  not  then  congenial  to  his  tastes,  which  were  of  a 
character  that  found  no  special  gratification  in  the 
knowledge  and  pursuit  of  jurispinidence.  We  there- 
fore lind  Mr.  Goddard,  in  the  year  1813,  again  in 
Providence,  ^vhere  he  soon  became  sole  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Rhode  Island  American,  a  paper 
which  he  conducted  till  the  year  1825,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  short  time,  when  the  late  Professor  James  D, 
Knowles  was  associated  with  him  in  its  management. 
At  this  time  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Metaphysics  in  Brown  University,  to 
supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
the  Kev.  Calvin  Park,  D,  D.  The  suspension  of  his 
regular  labors  for  the  press  was  rendered  necessary  by 
his  acceptance  of  this  office,  upon  the  duties  of  which 
he  promptly  entered.     The  obligations  and  responsi- 
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})ilitie9  appertaining  to  this  chair  were  discharged  by 
Mr.  Goddard  for  a  period  of  nine  years,  when  he  re- 
signed and  was  at  the  same  time  made  Professor  of 
Belles  Lettres.  In  the  year  1842,  in  consequence  of 
ill  health,  he  resigned  this  Professorship,  thus  closing 
his  connection  with  Brown  University  as  an  Instruc- 
tor, which  covered  a  space  of  seventeen  years.  He 
was,  however,  afterwards  elected  a  member  of  the 
Boai'd  of  Trustees,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Fellows, 
and  Secretary  to  the  Corporation.  This  brings  iis  to 
a  pei-iod  not  far  from  his  death,  which  took  place  with- 
out a  moment's  warning,  February  16,  1846. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  principal  events  in  the 
life  of  William  G.  Goddaed.  By  what  taleuts  and 
virtues  that  life  was  illustrated,  these  volumes  will 
partially  reveal.  In  youth,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
exhibited,  in  a  marked  degree,  those  natural  excellen- 
cies of  mind  and  character,  the  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  which,  as  life  passed  on,  won  for  him  the  affec- 
tion and  admiration  of  his  friends.  His  writings  aud 
conversation,  while  a  young  man,  evinced  an  intellect- 
ual and  moral  culture  which  foreshadowed  that  beau- 
tiful harmony  between  mind  and  heart,  which,  in  after 
years,  so  conspicuously  marked  his  character  and  shed 
so  bright  a  light  about  his  path.  The  beauty  and 
symmetiy,  with  which  his  moral  and  intellectual  or- 
ganizations were  stamped,  parted  with  none  of  their 
charms  when,  in  early  life,  disease  forever  robbed  him 
of   those  joys  which    health  alone  can    impart,  and 
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doomed  bim,  for  the  remainder  of  life,  to  the  paina 
and  languor  of  the  invalid. 

It  would  seem  proper  to  allude  more  fully  to  some 
of  the  distinctive  traits  of  Mr.  Goddard's  mind  and 
character — impressed  as  they  were  with  so  many  evi- 
dences of  rare  conformation,  and  rich  in  so  much  that 
belongs  to  truth  and  virtne.  His  conduct  through  life 
was  characterized  by  steady  attachment  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  thought  and  action  which  Christianity  incul- 
cates, a  faithful  discharge  of  its  duties  and  obligations, 
a  manly  resignation  to  its  disappointments  and  sorrows, 
and  a  nice  and  scnipulous  observance  of  those  propri- 
eties which  should  govern  the  intercourse  of  man  with 
his  fellow  men. 

Never  thoughtless  concerning  what  he  afterwards 
came  to  regard  as  a  delightful  solace,  as  well  as  a  sol- 
emn obligation,  he  was  not  long  in  yielding  implicit 
obedience  to  the  best  impulses  of  his  nature,  and  thua 
becoming  a  sincere  and  himible  believer  in  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
views  which  Mr.  Goddard  entertained,  in  reference  to 
the  responsibilities  of  life,  were  drawn  from  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Gospel,  and  strengthened  by  those  senti- 
ments which  spring  from  a  silent  and  tranquil  submis- 
sion to  its  authority,  in  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened 
faith.  With  a  mind  that  deemed  all  speculative  re- 
ligion to  be  as  unprofitable  as  it  is  boundless,  he  per- 
mitted no  conjectural  doubts  or  fears  to  perplex  his 
thoughts,  or  to  discompose  the  calm  assurance  of  an 
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undisturbed  faith  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  Witli  a  decided  preference  for  that 
form  of  worship  observed  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  he 
was  a  stranger  to  all  naiTow  and  bigoted-  notions  re- 
lating to  the  various  creeds  which  respectively  guide 
the  different  sects  of  the  world;  and  in  the  exercise  of 
a  liberal  charity  and  in  the  temper  of  a  genuine  phi- 
losophy, he  questioned  not  the  efficacy  of  any  theologi- 
cal system  which  derives  its  inspiration  from  the  Bible. 

Now  and  then  we  meet  with  human  beings  who  seem 
to  know  none  but  pure  and  noble  impulses — who  ap- 
pear to  love  virtue  for  the  sake  of  virtue — because  it 
is  virtue^beings  whose  rectitude  of  character  seems 
not  so  much  to  proceed  from  the  restraints  which  are 
imposed  by  law,  the  dread  of  public  opinion,  or  the 
numberless  influences  which  sun-ound  our  daily  life, 
as  to  be  the  product  of  a  natural  and  rooted  love  for 
what  is  right.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  add,  that  to 
this  class  the  subject  of  this  sketch  belonged.  Virtue 
was  the  controlling  principle  of  his  life,  and  daily 
illumined  its  path  by  rays  which  shone  with  un- 
dimmed  splendor  at  its  close. 

His  mind  was  far  too  comprehensive  and  his  heart 
too  large  to  admit  austerity  as  an  element  in  his  char- 
acter; and  with  his  exact  notions  concerning  the  duty 
of  every  individual,  and  his  fixed  ideas  regarding  the 
retributions  of  eternity,  he  was  gentle  and  tolerant  in 
his  judgments  of  all  whose  theories  and  practice  were 
not  coincident  with  his  own,  on  such  vital  questions. 
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There  was,  oa  eacli  day,  a  peaceful  preparation  for 
death  which  left  him  nearer  Heaven  at  its  close; — a 
sober  simplicity  and  unaffected  quiet — a  regularity  of 
mind  and  body — a  dignified  aud  noiseless  discharge 
of  duty^a  calm  and  steady  exercise  of  intellect— 
a  rational  indulgence  of  the  social  faculties— and, 
through  all  this,  streaming  fresh  from  the  heart,  a 
generous  current  of  kindly  sympathy. 

In  truth,  Mr.  Goddard's  pursuits,  occupations  and 
recreations  illustrated,  in  a  beautiful  and  forcible  man- 
ner, the  perfect  harmony  of  his  moral  and  intellectual 
being;  and  whatever  he  wrote  or  said  reflected  the 
personal  excellence  of  his  character. 

Though,  in  the  conviction  that  "  death  is  but  an 
event  in  the  life  of  the  mind,"  he  frequently  yearned 
for  the  repose  of  another  world,  he  never  put  from 
him  the  thought  that  while  on  the  earth  it  was  his 
duty  and  privilege  so  to  live  as  to  receive  those  re- 
wards which,  in  the  workings  of  an  undisturbed  faith, 
he  believed  were  the  portion  of  immortality. 

Mr.  Groddard  possessed  a  strong  and  vigorous  intel- 
lect— an  intellect  singularly  free  from  idiosyncrasies — 
and  confused  by  no  unsoundness.  A  love  of  books 
was  his  absorbing  passion,  and  he  sought  their  society 
rather  than  the  bustle  and  excitements  of  the  world. 
Emphatically  a  man  of  elegant  letters,  he  gathered 
"into  his  mental  garner,  ere  the  frosts  of  life  set  in,  a 
plentiful  crop  of  wise  thoughts,"  the  fruit  of  patient 
application,  and  severe  discrimination  in  the  selection 
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of  what  he  read.  His  reading  though  by  no  means 
circumscribed  in  its  range,  rarely  included  authors 
whose  highest  aim  was  to  captivate  and  amnse^but, 
almost  invariably  attached  itself  to  those  productions 
which  breathed  a  spirit  of  tmth  and  knowledge,  and 
were  instinct  with  thoughts  that  exalt  and  purify  both 
the  mind  and  heart.  He  loved  to  contemplate  reali- 
ties and  truths  which  have  a  practical  bearing  on  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  and  in  his  communion  with  the 
thoughts  of  others,  he  sought  the  gratification  of  this 
preference. 

Mr.  Goddard's  literary  taste  was  of  the  most  refined 
and  discriminating  character,  and  in  respect  to  style 
in  composition  was  deemed  to  be  without  blemish,  I 
think  that  all,  who  critically  examine  these  volumes, 
will  concede  that  they  bear  evidence  of  commanding 
powers — a  mind  stored  with  enlarged  and  comprehen- 
sive wisdom,  and  accustomed,  in  its  generalizations,  to 
a  wide  survey  of  men  and  things ;  and  they  cannot  fail 
to  note  the  habitual  reverence  with  which  he  speaks 
of  religion  and  the  several  virtues  which  crown  excel- 
lence of  mind  and  character,  as  well  as  the  unusual 
delicacy  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  perceptions,  and 
the  classic  features  of  a  diction  into  which  he  has 
exquisitely  wrought  so  many  spiritual  thoughts  and 
tender  sentiments. 

ill'.  Goddard's  mind  was  of  an  intuitive  rather  than 
dialectic  character — it  delighted  not  so  much  in  cogent 
argumentation,  as  in  the  utterance  of  philosophical 
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truths  whicli  were  apprehended  and  put  forth  with 
instiactive  compreliensioii,  force  and  clearness.  There 
was  no  deficiency  of  the  logical  element  in  the  compo- 
sition of  his  mind,  but  the  intuitive  perception  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  was  so  far  predominant  in  its 
structure,  as  generally  to  maintain  the  ascendancy  in 
all  its  operations ;  and  yet  more,  he  so  loved  to  reveal 
those  beauties  and  graces  of  language  that  his  sen- 
tences were  adorned  almost  unconsciously  with  Attic 
touches,  such  as  more  logical  periods  would  be  inca- 
pable of  receiving. 

The  critical  perception  of  Mr.  Goddard  was  a  nota- 
ble characteristic  of  his  mind,  and  imparted  a  dis- 
tinctive charm  to  all  be  said  and  wrote;  few  under- 
stood so  well  as  he,  and  none  better,  the  exact  signifi- 
cation of  words — the  precise  impression  their  use  is 
calculated  to  make — -their  almost  imperceptible  shades 
of  meaning,  by  the  observation  of  which  alone  the 
nicest  gradations  of  thought  can  be  expressed.  He 
also  betrayed  a  paitiality,  both  in  speaking  and  writ- 
ing, for  words  of  Saxon  origin.  This  acute  perception 
was,  ia  its  operation,  not  unlike  the  sensibility  of  a 
true  ear  for  music  to  all  that  is  discordant  in  sound ; 
and  to  the  possession  of  this  faculty  may,  in  no  small 
measixre,  be  ascribed  Mr.  Goddard's  general  excellence 
as  a  rhetorician. 

With  all  his  talents  and  accomplishments,  his  char- 
acter was  one  of  great  humility.  So  humbly  did  he 
regard  his  intellectual  acquisitions,  that  he  shrunk 
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from  seeing  appended  to  his  name  tbe  honorary  title 
of  Doctor  of  Laws,  a  degi'ee  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  him  "by  the  Corporation  of  Bowdoin  College. 
So  also  when  approached,  on  a  certain  occasion,  by 
some  gentlemen  who  solicited  from  him  an  expression 
of  opinion  as  to  how  he  would  receive  the  nomination 
to  a  senatorship  of  the  United  States,  he  forbade  such 
a  movement  in  his  favor,  on  the  ground,  if  for  no  other 
reasons,  tliat  the  deficiencies  of  his  mind  and  education 
disqualified  him  for  a  proper  discharge  of  the  duties 
which  belong  to  so  commanding  a  station.  Mr.  God- 
dard  was,  for  a  while,  a  Representative  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  and  in  a  memorandum  of 
his,  he  writes,  "I  never  sought  this  or  any  other  politi- 
cal honor,  and  it  is  my  desire  and  intention  never  again, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  become  a  candidate 
for  any  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people." 

Modest  almost  to  a  fault,  his  disposition  was  gentie 
and  candid — never  so  far  ruffled  as  to  make  an  un- 
seemly exhibition  of  itself — never  forcing  from  his 
lips  language  that  was  undignified,  But  it  was  while 
participating  in  "the  joys  of  a  chaste  and  elegant 
conviviality,"  and  giving  full  scope  to  the  play  of  his 
quick  and  sparkling  intellect,  that  Mr.  Goddard  most 
uncovered  the  treasures  of  his  mind  and  heart.  His 
powers  of  conversation  were  of  a  brilliant  order — his 
flow  of  ideas  was  easy  and  without  affectation,  and,  as 
in  his  writings,  there  was  that  same  graceful  alliance 
between  language  and  thought.    No  man  contributed 
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more  than  he  to  elevate  the  tone  of  society  "by  impart- 
ing to  all  the  circles  in  which  he  moved  an  impnlse 
towards  a  higher  standard  of  social  ethics.  On 
themes  of  grave  interest,  he  brought  to  bear  the  sug- 
gestions of  an  enlightened  philosophy,  and  the  sober 
reflections  which  come  only  from  those  who  give  heed 
to  the  practical  teachings  of  experience.  To  lighter 
topics  he  gave  a  peculiar  glow  by  readily  catching  the 
sympathies  of  the  hour  and  animating  the  subject 
with  the  charms  of  wit  and  playful  humor.  Opening 
a  wider  field  of  fancy  in  bis  conversation,  and  a  more 
copious  illustration  and  comparison  than  are  to  be  dis- 
covered in  his  writings,  Mr.  Goddard  graced  with  the 
attractions  of  an  esthetic  nature,  the  discussion  of 
such  themes  as  address  themselves  to  all  who  love  to 
indulge  in  the  higher  flights  of  imagination.  To 
women  of  gifted  mind  he  delighted  to  pay  reverential 
regard  if  they  ceased  not  to  respond  to  feminine,  in- 
stincts; and  the  reader  will  find  in  the  epistolary  por- 
tion of  his  writings  several  interesting  mementos  of 
Mr.  Goddard's  sympathetic  interchange  of  thought 
and  feeling  with  such  characters— -women  to  whose 
high  moral  attributes  were  linked  the  fascinations  of 
a  brilliant  intellect. 

Mr.  Goddard's  life  was  brightened  by  joys  which 
cluster  around  the  friendships  of  youth  and  of  age ; 
and  many  a  heart  was  warmed  by  those  streams  of 
thought,  full  of  affectioQ  and  respect,  which  flowed 
from  his  genial  and  sympathetic  nature.     The  tender 
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and  thouglitful  interest  with  which  he  ever  regarded 
all  who  gave  to  him  their  confidence,  threw  a  charm 
around  his  character,  and  invested  with  a  peculiar 
grace  and  beauty  all  its  manifestations.  With  a 
soul  easily  moved  by  contact  with  those  whose  lines 
of  moral  and  intellectual  character  were  drawn 
through  pure  and  lofty  regions,  Mr.  Goddard  cul- 
tivated cordial,  and,  in  many  instances,  intimate  rela- 
tions with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his 
day,  and  thus  gave  evidence  of  the  value  he  placed 
on  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  higher  forms  of 
human  excellence. 

There  were  few  questions  so  deeply  interesting  to 
Mr,  Goddard  as  those  intimately  associated  with  edu- 
cation ;  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  energy  with 
which  he  studied  their  more  important  "bearings  made 
him  a  zealous  and  powerful  champion  of  every  move- 
ment towards  a  more  liberal  provision  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  all  classes.  Thoroughly  comprehending  the 
genius  of  our  republican  institutions,  he  believed  that 
they  can  alone  be  preserved  and  perpetuated  by  a 
wider  diffusion  of  the  light  of  knowledge  in  every 
direction.  The  corrupt  and  potent  influence  which 
the  cunning  and  unprincipled  demagogue,  with  flat- 
tery on  his  lips  and  deceit  in  his  heart,  is  ever  ready 
to  exercise  over  ignorant  minds,  was  a  fruitful  source 
of  anxiety  to  him  in  contemplating  the  future  of  his 
country,  and  a  dread  of  its  malign  effects  stimulated 
with   generous   ardor   and   unwearied    devotion   his 
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labors  in  the  cause  of  leaming.  Foreseeing  that  edu- 
cation would  become  of  priceless  value  both  to  the 
individual  and  to  society,  when  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding development  of  the  moral  sense,  he  pleaded 
no  less  earnestly  and  eloquently  for  the  one  than  he 
did  for  the  other. 

Our  space  will  not  admit  of  more  than  a  cursory 
allusion  to  Mr.  Goddard's  connection  with  Brown 
University.  Early  imbued  with  a  deep  interest  in 
her  welfare,  no  sooner  did  he  become  a  Professor 
within  her  halls,  than  surrendering  to  her  service  all 
the  powers  of  his  mind,  he  strove  to  create  a  stronger 
public  sentiment  in  her  favor,  and  to  do  his  part  to- 
wards placing  her  in  the  highest  rank  among  kindred 
institutions  of  the  country.  He  held  the  interests 
and  honor  of  the  College  in  high  affection,  and  with 
equally  jealous  care  did  he  stand  ready  to  guard  the 
interests  and  honor  of  all  who  were  associated  with 
him  in  her  management.  Mr,  Goddard  took  a  personal 
interest  in  the  individual  members  of  his  classes,  and 
sought  to  kindle  within  their  hearts  the  desii'e  for  a 
higher  and  more  enduiing  relationship  with  their 
teacher,  than  springs  from  the  formal  intercourse  of 
the  recitation  room.  So  dignified  and  courteous  were 
his  manners — so  mindful  was  he  of  their  feelings — 
and  so  delicate  and  thoughtful  was  his  interest  in 
their  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  culture,  that  while 
all  regarded  him  with  respect,  there  were  many  in 
whom  were  awakened  lasting  attachments ;    and,  in 
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after  years,  his  old  pupils  forgot  the  accomplished 
Professor  in  their  recollections  of  the  man.  Of  his 
character  as  an  instructor  I  will  not  pause  to  speai ; 
nor  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  there  still  remain  many- 
scattered  members  of  his  classes  who  cherish  the 
memory  of  their  early  teacher  and  friend. 

There  was  in  his  nature  so  much  to  love — so  much 
of  large  humanity — -such  true  instincts — such  purity 
of  purpose— such  undying  attachment  to  great  prin- 
ciples— and  all  so  beautifully  blended  and  brought  to 
light  in  a  life  free  from  the  tinge  of  reproach. 

The  wide  and  varied  influence  which  he  exercised, 
and  the  universal  respect  which  he  inspired,  gathered 
strength  from  the  conviction  that  he  had  no  vulgar 
love  of  applause — no  sympathy  with  that  spirit  which 
leads  some  men,  in  a  desire  to  seek  popularity,  to 
modify  their  principles  of  thought  and  action  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  standards  of  those  whose  objects  and 
aims  in  life  do  not  rise  above  mediocrity. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  shattered 
condition  of  Mr.  Goddard's  health  from  early  life  to 
the  grave.  Those  to  whom  his  frequent  physical 
prostration  was  known — -who  witnessed  the  sufferings 
through  which  he  passed — can  never  cease  to  wonder 
at  the  amount  of  work  he  accomplished — labors  of 
which  his  writings  by  no  means  formed  the  whole. 

What  further  services  to  scholarship  and  taste, 
learning  and  good  morals,  and  to  social  order  and 
law,  a  man  with  a  mind  and  character  such  as  his 
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could  have  rendered,  had  health  and  strength  been 
spared,  it  were  useless  now  to  inquire ;  hnt,  what  is 
"better,  I  know  that  while  living,  he  never  failed  to 
■use,  for  the  good  of  others,  those  gifts  which  enriched 
his  nature,  and  both  by  precept  and  example — by  hia 
pure  and  blameless  life — to  illustrate  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  an  unblemished  character. 

Before  closing  this  imperfect  sketch,  I  deem  it 
proper  briefly  to  refer  to  the  civil  commotion  which 
so  fearfully  agitated  this  State  in  1842.  The  part  Mr. 
Groddard  played,  at  this  time,  brought  him  more  into 
public  notice,  and  enabled  him  to  exercise  an  influence 
which  gives  to  his  name  an  enduring  interest  in  the 
history  of  Ehode  Island,  and  for  which  his  quiet  life, 
amid  "  the  still  air  of  delightful  studies,"  seems  not  to 
have  wholly  unfitted  him. 

In  the  year  1840,  a  "Suffrage  Association"  was  or- 
ganized in  this  State,  whose  object  was  to  push  forward 
a  movement,  already  commenced,  in  favor  of  the  exten- 
sion of  suffrage.  This  question  had  been  occasionally 
agitated  for  many  years,  but  it  was  not  till  this  period 
that  its  discussion  assumed  a  grave  form  and  ran  into 
the  adoption  of  such  measures,  on  the  part  of  its  advo- 
cates, as  threatened,  if  successfully  carried  out,  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  State,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  existing  government.  It  was,  and  still  is,  the  fash- 
ion of  the  day  for  those  who  imperfectly  compi'ehend 
the  true  bearings  of  the  "  Ehode  Island  Question,"  to 
belittle  its  importance — to  laugh  at  the  recollection  of 
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the  moral  and  physical  forces  which  were  called  into 
action  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  law — and  to 
sneer  at  the  idea  that  it  involved  principles  and  inter- 
ests of  a  vital  character.  There  were,  iinquestlonahly, 
some  ludicrous  elements  in  the  controversy— some  fea- 
tures which  imparted  a  notion  somewhat  of  comedy 
rather  than  of  tragedy — but,  there  are  many,  from 
whose  minds  can  never  fade  a  remembrance  of  the 
crisis  through  which  this  State  passed  —  a  crisis 
scarcely  less  momentous  to  her  people  than  was  our 
national  struggle  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
just  preceding  the  shock  of  arms.  The  anomalous 
spectacle  was  presented  of  two  Governments  and  two 
General  Assemblies,  each  of  which  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  an  armed  force.  The  worst  passions  of  the 
people  were  aroused,  and  such  a  tumult  reigned 
throughout  the  State  that  it  was  several  times  on  the 
verge  of  civil  war.  Men  were  marshalled  on  opposite 
sides — cannon  were  sighted,  and,  on  one  occasion,  a 
flash  in  the  pan  alone  prevented  the  match  from  sup- 
plying the  remaining  condition  to  a  bloody  contest. 
I  have  no  intention — and,  moreover,  this  is  not  the 
place — to  give  an  historical  view  of  that  memorable 
struggle  between  Revolution  and  Law;  I  have  said 
thus  much,  because  the  second  of  these  volumes  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  political  matters,  and  I  feared 
that  its  pages  might  fall  under  the  eyes  of  those  out- 
side of  the  State,  who  would  wish  some  explanation 
of  the  circumstances  which  called  forth  the  public 
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ision  of  such  strong  and  decided  opinions  on  the 
civil  affairs  of  Rhode  Island. 

Throughout  this  unhappy  controversy,  Mr.  Goddard 
was  a  consistent  and  unflinching  exponent  of  the  doc- 
trines of  law  and  order ;  and  the  reader  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  fully  understanding  what  were  his  politi- 
cal principles,  as  well  as  what  was  his  political  virtue. 
These  essays  were  put  forth  day  after  day,  as  health 
permitted  and  the  occasion  demanded.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  fii'st  volume  only  of  his  works 
will  scarcely  become  acquainted  with  the  vigor  and 
versatility  of  the  writer's  mind.  Mr.  Uoddard's  po- 
litical writings  reveal  a  force  and  acuteness  of  intel- 
lect— ^a  skill  in  the  application  of  great  principles  and 
philosophical  truths — a  raciness  and  pith  which  are 
hardly  discoverable  in  his  literary  writings ;  and  what 
is  quite  remarkable,  considering  the  limited  time  for 
their  preparation,  there  are  to  be  observed  the  same 
beauty  of  diction  and  harmonious  relation  between 
language  and  thought  that  characterize  the  more 
labored  productions  of  his  pen. 

There  is  a  severity  of  feeling  and  warmth  of  lan- 
guage pervading  some  of  these  essays,  which  may 
strike  readers  fresh  from  the  first  volume  a  little 
unpleasantly — full  as  that  book  is  of  frequent  and 
unmistakable  proofs  that  his  was  a  gentle  and  kindly 
nature.  In  those  days,  however,  there  was  no  time 
for  soft  words — it  was  a  season  that  demanded  vigor- 
ous action  and  strong  language — not  inactivity  and 
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gentle  phrases.  The  crisis  was  big  with  peril !  A 
warlike  faction  sought  to  prostrate  the  lawful  govern- 
ment of  Rhode  Island!  Such  scenes  transcended  all 
ordinary  experience ;  and  in  the  indignation  and 
alai-m  to  which  a  contemplation  of  such  dangers  gave 
rise,  no  loj'al  citizen  could  avoid  a  natural  affinity 
between  his  language  and  Ms  feelings.  Mr.  Goddard 
was  himself  frequently  assailed  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  day,  and  with  the  greatest  malignity ;  but  severe 
as  were  some  of  his  replies,  I  can  recall  none  which 
were  incompatible  with  dignity  and  puiity  of  pur- 
pose— -none  that  went  beyond  the  limits  of  propriety. 
No  man  more  clearly  perceived  the  cardinal  principle 
that  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  best  illustrated  and 
best  preserved  by  the  exercise  of  discretion,  tact, 
comity,  and  above  all  honesty  in  its  management ; 
and  hence  he  constantly  inveighed  against  that  spirit 
of  licentious  criticism,  which,  if  suffered  to  prevail, 
will  inevitably  destroy  the  healthful  tone  of  a  com- 
munity, and  seriously  impair  the  value  of  newspapers 
as  vehicles  of  facts  and  opinions. 

Mr.  Goddard  had  no  passion  for  mingling  in  the 
strife  of  parties,  and,  amid  the  ceaseless  jar  of  faction, 
there  still  lingered  within  him  a  longing  for  that  quiet 
which  he  so  loved,  and  which  was  only  to  be  found 
in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  letters,  the  gratification  of 
congenial  tastes,  and  in  the  exercise  of  fireside  affec- 
tions. That  such  a  man  could  be  tempted  to  emerge 
from  the  surroundings  of  a  retired  and  literary  life,  is 
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illustrative  alike  of  the  good  citizen  and  tlie  extreme 
solicitude  with  which  he  regarded  the  evils  to  which 
his  State  was  exposed. 

It  is  well  known  that  during  the  bitter  animosity 
and  the  fierce  conflict  of  passion  which  faction  engen- 
dered, he  forfeited  not  the  respect  of  his  political 
opponents ;  and  yet  more,  that  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, the  cordial  relations  which  existed  remained 
unbroken.  The  bitterness  of  anger  could  find  no 
lodgement  in  his  heai't,  and  his  principle  and  whole 
practice  through  life  were  to  encourage  no  acrimony 
of  temper. 

The  following  passages  from  one  of  his  political 
articles,  while  they  have  a  touching  interest  because 
among  the  last  which  Mr.  Goddard  penned,  will  also 
serve  better  to  illustrate  the  temper  in  which  he  wrote 
than  anything  we  can  say;  "Fellow  Citizens!  The 
pen  which  'a  Hhode  Island  man'  has,  for  so  many 
years,  wielded  in  the  discussion  of  'Ehode  Island 
affairs,'  must  now  be  laid  aside,  perchance  forever.  I 
resign  it,  leaving  no  personal  griefs  unredressed,  and 
harboring  no  piivate  or  political  resentments.  I  re- 
sign it,  too,  with  a  conviction,  which  no  man  can  take 
fi'om  me,  that  I  have  employed  it  not  to  flatter  the 
people,  not  to  advance  the  political  fortunes  of  any 
individual,  or  to  subserve  any  transient  interests ;  but, 
to  the  best  of  my  humble  ability,  to  maintain  those 
great  conservative  principles  which  It  concerns  equally, 
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and  at  all  times,  every  man  and  every  political  party  to 
uphold  and  to  defend," 

All  this  is  true;  and  everything  that  he  wrote  and 
said  against  sedition  and  rebellion  was  dictated  in  this 
spirit,  and  expressed  in  that  composed  and  dignified 
manner  which  belonged  to  the  inflexible  truthfulness 
of  his  character.  The  ends  he  sought  were  pursued 
by  legitimate  means— in  the  exercise  of  reason  and  a 
sober  judgment — never  permitting  himself  intention- 
ally to  give  a  false  construction  to  the  motives  and 
arguments  of  his  adversaries.  The  integi'ity  of  Mr. 
Goddard's  nature  led  him  to  despise  the  instrumen- 
tality of  all  questionable  means  in  a  contest  for  vic- 
tory, and,  scorning  a  resort  to  equivocal  expedients  in 
the  use  of  tongue  or  pen,  he  saw,  without  the  least 
stain  upon  his  honor,  the  complete  vindication  of  those 
principles  for  which  he  so  warmly  contended. 

Mr.  G-oddard  lived  long  enough  to  witness  the  ces- 
sation of  factious  violence  in  his  native  State — long 
enough  to  enjoy  a  little  more  of  that  rest  which  he 
had  forsaken  when  she  called  him  to  her  service— -but 
he  was  soon  to  sink  into  a  rest  which  this  world  can 
never  give,  and  for  which  his  pure  and  gentle  spirit 
was  prepared.  The  evening  of  his  days  had  come, 
and  its  deepening  shadows  were  fast  gathering  about 
him.  In  the  year  1846,  at  a  time  when  life  possessed 
unusual  powers  to  charm,  while  meditating  upon  the 
cheering  prospects  of  coming  Spring,  and  at  a  period 
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wheo  his  influence  and  example  were  daily  looked 

for,  death,  with  fearful  suddenness,  quenched  that 
bright  and  shining  light.  That  polished  pen  which 
adorned  all  it  touched  was  forever  laid  aside,  and 
those  lips  from  which  had  so  often  flowed  the  accents 
of  truth  and  love,  would  move  no  more;  his  fine 
intellect  and  generous  nature  were  working  in  a 
higher  sphere.  A  deep  gloom  pervaded  the  com- 
munity which  he  had,  for  so  many  years,  animated  by 
his  presence,  and  many  and  sincere  were  the  marks  of 
respect  which  this  sad  event  called  forth.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  almost  has  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
Mr.  Goddard.  Of  those  who  were  his  companions 
and  friends  in  life's  journey,  many  have  passed  away ; 
but  there  still  remain  those  who  well  remember  him— 
who  can  recall  these  excellencies  of  mind  and  charac- 
ter which  made  the  accomplished  man  and  respected 
citizen.  As  for  myself,  filial  affection  will  ever  ten- 
derly regard,  with  veneration  and  love,  a  memory  still 
radiant  with  "  virtues  upon  which  hath  long  been 
placed  the  seal  of  immortal  life." 

Feahcis  W.  Goddard. 
Peovidence,  February  1,  1870. 
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TO  THE  PHI  BETA  KAPPA  SOCIETY  OF  EHODE  ISLAND, 
DELIVERED  SEPTEMBER  T,  1836. 


Me.  President,  and  GEHTtEiiEN  of  the  Society  : — ■ 
It  is  good  for  us,  at  every  season  lite  the  present, 
to  step  aside  from  the  "business  of  common  life,  and  to 
commune  with  each  other  on  themes  which  address 
themselves  more  especially  to  the  principles  of  our 
moral  and  intellectual  being.  It  is  good  for  us  to  look 
away,  at  least  for  one  day  in  the  year,  from  the  alter- 
nately monotonous  and  troubled  aspects  of  American 
society.  It  is  good  for  us  to  suspend  the  activities  of 
trade,  the  strife  of  politics,  andthefrivolities  of  pleasure, 
that  we  may  enjoy  even  a  transient  repose  in  the  shade 
of  elegant  letters,,  and  survey,  even  at  an  humble  dis- 
tance, the  unclouded  eminences  of  philosophic  truth. 
More  than  all  this ;  we  need  to  be  admonished,  at  dif- 
ferent stages  in  the  journey  of  life,  that  we  are  endowed 
with  something  better  than  "  strength  of  sinew  and  of 
bone  ; "  that  we  were  born  to  a  nobler  heritage  than  to 
weigh,  and  to  measure,  and  to  bear  burdens ;  that  the 
perception  of  the  beautiful  makes  a  part  of  our  mental 
constitution,  no  less  than  the  perception  of  the  true ; 
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and  that  we  stand  in  higli  and  unchangeable  relations 
to  that  Essential  Intellect  which,  in  the  power  of  its 
aT,vfiil  ubiquity,  pervades  alike  this  dim  earth,  and  those 
regions  of  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  in- 
vite your  attention  to  any  theme  which  is  drawn  from 
the  depths  of  abstraction,  or  which  demands,  for  its 
explanation,  the  resoiu'ces  of  learning,  ot,  for  its  embel- 
lishment, the  inspiration  of  poetry.  The  taste  of  the 
age  is  eminently  practical,  and  I  have  not  the  temerity 
to  outrage  it.  The  sympathies  of  the  hour  are  bland 
and  exhilarating,  and  I  have  not  the  heart  to  subject 
them  to  a  painful  revulsion.  Allow  me,  then,  to  offer 
to  your  consideration,  a  few  remarks,  l>rief  and  some- 
what discursive,  on  The  Value  -or  Liberal  STimrBs, 
regarded  more  particularly  with  I'eference  to  the  struc- 
ture and  the  tendencies  of  American  society. 

The  cause  which  I  come  to  plead  can  need  no  advo- 
cate in  this  presence.  Some  of  you  have  stood,  for  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  your  lives,  at  the  well-head  of 
science  and  of  letters ;  others,  less  devoted  to  intellec- 
tual pursuits,  have  been  content  to  regale  yourselves 
in  the  stream.  Such,  however,  are  the  inevitable  con- 
ditions of  human  life ;'  so  incessantly  are  we  occupied 
in  dealing  with  material  forms,  and  in  providing  for 
physical  necessities ;  and,  besides,  so  imperative  are  the 
claims  of  strictly  professional  duty,  that  we  find  it  hard, 
whatever  may  be  our  dispositions,  to  wing  a  buoyant 
flight  amid  the  pure  elevations  of  intellect.  Although 
we  may  disdain  the  insipid  pleasures  of  frivolity,  and 
loathe  "  the  full  surfeits  of  voluptuousness  ; "  yet  our 
powers  of  resistance  are  hardly  proof  against  the  influ- 
ence of  pervading  tastes,  habits,  and  opinions.     How 
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sad  to  think,  in  a  cultivated  age,  when  the  associate  in- 
fluences of  Christianity  and  of  Letters  are  abroad,  that  • 
men  everywhere  require  to  be  stimulated  to  high  intel- 
lectual and  moral  effort !  The  illimitable  expanse  of 
being — matter  in  all  its  forms,  and  mind  with  all  its 
mysteries,  lie  open  to  their  study ;  and  yet  compara- 
tively how  few  can  be  persuaded  to  employ  their  hours 
of  vacancy  in  familiarizing  to  their  minds  the  laws, 
which  God  hath  ordained  for  the  government  of  the 
world  around  and  the  world  within  them.  Such,  with- 
in the  last  half  century,  has  been  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery, and  such  the  extended  applications  of  science 
to  the  business  of  life,  that  multitudes  are  now,  in  some 
sort,  compelled  to  an  examination  of  facta  and  princi- 
ples which,  if  they  sustained  no  relation  to  gainful  pur- 
suits,— if,  indeed,  they  did  not  largely  affect  the  whole 
framework  of  modern  society,  would  very  complacently 
be  left  to  the  tribe  of  cloistered  theorists,  or  to  gentle- 
men of  learned  leisure.  Thus,  have  chemistry,  political 
economy,  and  the  mathematics,  in  their  less  recondite 
branches,  become  emphatically  sciences  for  the  people. 
May  we  not  hope  that  the  time  is  near,  when  intellec- 
tual philosophy  and  the  science  of  politics  shall  re- 
trieve 'that  general  favor  which  they  never  deserved  to 
forfeit.  How  strange  the  prevalent  neglect  of  the  for- 
mer ?  Are  not  most  men  more-  ignorant  of  the  stracture 
of  their  minds,  than  of  the  mechanism  of  their  watches? 
Are  not  all  shrewd  men,  to  a  certain  extent,  practical 
metaphysicians ;  and  is  not  the  science  of  the  human 
mind  the  parent  of  all  other  sciences  ?  And  yet,  not. 
withstanding  all  this,  the  student  of  intellectual  phi- 
losophy, who  diligently  ascertains  facts  and  cautiously 
establishes  principles,  is  doomed  to  as  much  reproach. 
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as  if  lie  dedicated  his  days  and  his  nights  to  the  con- 
struction of  ingenious  theories,  and  to  tlie  arts  of  subtle 
disputation.  The  noble  science  of  politics — how  often 
is  that  supplanted  by  the  flippant  maxims  of  the  scio- 
list, and  "  the  sanctified  rogueries  of  the  demagogue."* 
And  yet,  never  perhaps  in  the  histoiy  of  the  civilized 
world,  was  there  a  period  when  the  organization  and 
the  administration  of  civil  government  demanded  a 
more  philosophical  acquaintance  with  every  modifica- 
tion of  those  gi'eat  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  States  depend.  In  times 
of  extraordinary  peril,  it  is  unsafe  to  rely  exclusively 
upon  natural  sagacity,  however  essential  that  may  be 
as  an  element  in  the  character  of  a  statesman.  When 
a  bone  is  fractured,  or  a  joint  suffers  luxation,  what 
■wise  man  would  not  trust  himself  to  the  skill  of  the  ac- 
complished surgeon,  rather  than  to  the  inspired  dexterity 
of  the  natural  bone-setter  ?  Let  me  not  be  misunder- 
stood. I  level  no  sarcasm  at  genius,  which,  bom  of  no 
studies  and  subject  to  no  rules,  carves  its  own  way  to 
distinction ;  and,  in  its  inherent  might,  tramples  almost 
upon  impossibilities.  I  claim  no  monopoly  of  office  for 
any  order  of  citizens.  I  invoke  no  sentence  of  proscrip- 
tion upon  experience  and  common  sense.  I  aim  only 
to  place,  in  bold  relief,  the  somewhat  too  common  fal- 
lacy, that,  because  all  me«  are,  .in  one  sense,  born  free 
and  equal,  therefore  all  men  are  bom  fit  for  the  service 
of  the  state.  "  Expert  men,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  can 
execute,,  and  perhaps  judge  of  particxda/rs,  one  by  one  ; 
but  the  general  counsels,  and  the  plots,  and  marshal- 
ling of  affairs  come  best  fi'om  those  that  are  learned." 
I  am  admonished,  however,  to  detain  you  no  longer, 
•Dr.  SoutJi's Sermons. 
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by  these  preliminary  remarks,  from  tlie  main  topics  of 
this  Address. 

It  is  evident  that  the  peculiai"  composition  and  the 
predominant  tendencies  of  American  society  shoidd  he 
ascribed  only  to  a  combination  of  causes.  The  com- 
parative infancy  of  our  eountiy ;  the  position  of  our 
territory,  at  an  immense  distance  fi'om  that  of  any  for- 
midable rival ;  the  vast  extent  and  various  products  of 
this  territory,  and  its  division,  according  to  the  federa- 
tive principle  of  our  government,  among  a  society  of 
independent  States  ;  the  demoeratical  spirit  pervading 
all  our  institutions ;  the  unrivalled  political  and  reli- 
gious freedom  guarantied  by  our  national  and  state 
constitutions ;  the  easy  acquisition  and  equal  distribu- 
tion of  property ;  and  the  innumerable  enterprises 
which  provote  activity  and  reward  industry  ; — these, 
and  other  causes,  hardly  less  operative,  combine  to  im- 
press upon  the  American  mind  and  manners  their  most 
decided  characteristics.  To  a  few  of  these  characteris- 
tics, you  will  now  allow  rae,  in  connexion  with  the 
subject  of  this  Address,  to  direct  your  attention. 

Since,  in  the  absence  of  all  established  rank,  wealth 
constitutes  among  ua  the  most  signal  visible  distinc- 
tion ;  and,  since  the  most  tempting  facilities  for  acquir- 
ing it  are  within  the  reach  of  our  whole  population,  it 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  they  did  not  seek  it  with 
an  avidity  altogether  disproportioned  to  its  true  value. 
It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  multitudes  did  not 
become  intoxicated  with  that  spirit  of  accumulation, 
which,  when  restrained  within  just  bounds,  and  pre- 
served in  rightful  subordination  to  the  superiorities  of 
intellect  and  of  morals,  not  only  merits  no  reproach, 
but  pleads  the  highest  sanctions  in  its  favor.     Who 
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that  looks  abroad  over  this  land  can  resist  the  convic- 
tion, tliat  an  inordinate  desire  to  amasa  wealth  thi'eat- 
ens  to  become  the  most  invigorating  and  elastic  im- 
pulse of  our  whole  people?*  This  desire  disguises 
itself  under  pretences,  always  plausible  and  often 
amiable.  Provision  must  be  made  for  the  education  of 
children,  and  they  must  not  be  left,  unportioned,  upon 
a  pitiless  world.  The  employment  of  the  industrious 
poor  depends  upon  the  activity  of  individual  enter- 
prise. ■  The  public  good  demands  that  vast  schemes  of 
improvement  should  be  accomplished.  The  progress 
of  civilization  is  commensurate  with  the  accumulation 
of  capital.  All  this  may  be  true ;  but  it  nevertheless 
does  not  justify  a  sordid  and  idolatrous  love  of  gain. 
In  this  matter,  the  opulent  classes  are  not  exclusively 
in  fault ;  for  of  avarice  as  well  as  of  pride,  there  is 
alas !  no  monopoly.  It  might,  however,  be  well  for 
the  opulent  classes  to  remember,  that  fashions,  in 
opinion,  as  well  as  in  dress,  are  propagated  down- 
wards ;  that  it  belongs  to  them,  to  diffuse,  from  their 
commanding  position,  the  light  of  a  beneficent  exam- 

*  EimiNQ  the  commercial  greatness  of  the  Eoglisli,  Napoleon  aoinewliat 
superciliously  stigmatized  tliem  as  "A  nation  of  sliopkeepers."  Should  a 
similar  sarcasm  be  levelled  at  lis,  we  might  plead,  in  our  defence,  the  example 
of  our  father  land;  Irat  how  utterly  should  we  fail  to  show  that  wealth,  in  Uiis 
country,  as  in  England,  is,  to  any  considerable  extent,  illustrated  hy  almost 
princely  contributions  to  lie  cause  of  the  Arts,  and  Sciences,  and  Letters,  So 
eager  and  so  exclusive  is  our  pursuit  of  jjain,  that  it  not  only  distorts  our  no- 
tJons  of  what  constitutes  tnie  social  dignity  and  Lappiness,  but  it  hlinds  ns  to 
the  high  obligations  of  patriotism.  In  the  absence  of  flagrant  practical  griev- 
ances, it  renders  ns  heedless  of  the  remote  consequences  of  vicious  legislation; 
and,  wliat  ia  yet  more  to  be  lamented,  Inattentive  to  alarming  encroachments 
upon  our  constitutional  riglits.  In  whatever  section  of  our  country  the  love  of 
money  is  suffered  to  operate  with  unci rcum scribed  energy,  there,  more  tli.in 
any  where  else,  will  be  mauifcsled  a  base  spirit  of  political  truckling,  a  tame 
submission  to  tlie  oppressions  of  the  majority;  a  supple  obedience  to  the  man- 
dates of  party. 
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pie ;  and  that  no  more  noble  appropriation  of  wealth 
can  be  made,  than  in  spreading,  far  and  wide,  the  ele- 
ments of  an  elevated  social  happiness. 

Imagine  an  exile  from  intellectual  Germany,  nurtured 
amid  a  nation  of  scholars,  and  imbued  with  all  the 
sympathies  of  a  man  of  letters,  to  visit  these  shores, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  his  fortunes,  or  of 
enjoying  freedom  of  political  opinion.  With  what 
emotions  may  we  suppose  him  to  survey  the  actual 
condition  of  American  society ;  and  what  would  be  his 
cool,  philosophical  estimate  of  our  predominant  na- 
tional characteristics  ?  Should  he  chance,  first  of  all,  to 
be  thrown  amid  the  vortices  of  fashion,  and  politics, 
and  trade,  which,  in  our  vast  commercial  metropolis, 
seem,  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  to  engulph  all  better 
things ;  how  would  his  sensitive  spirit  be  driven  back 
upon  itself!  How  would  it  yeain  for  the  inartificial, 
and  pure,  and  serene  delights  of  Germany  ;  for  her  ar- 
dent and  almost  universal  veneration  for  Genius,  and 
Taste,  and  Leai'ning, 

Penetrating  into  the  far  West,  would  our  philosopher 
find  his  exile  cheered  by  the  voice  of  a  more  responsive 
intelligence  ?  By  the  majestic  physical  developments 
of  this  I'egion  of  our  country,  he  would,  indeed,  often 
be  surprised  into  admiration ;  and  he  would  look,  with 
somewhat  of  poetical  enthusiasm,  upon  lakes,  and 
rivers,  and  forests,  and  mountains,  which,  though  all 
unsung  are  unrivalled,  for  sublimity,  in  the  land  from 
which  he  had  wandered.  But,  think  you,  would  not 
his  enthusiasm  be  limited  to  these  mute  evidences  of 
Almighty  Power  ?  Among  the  adventurous  and  in- 
trepid inhabitants  of  the  AVest,  would  he  find  either 
sympathy  or  companionship  ?     Would  the  hardy  pio- 
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neer,  wlio  ia  pushing  his  way  towards  the  very  con- 
fines of  civilization,  care  to  know  anght  of  the  progress 
of  exegesis,  or  of  the  achievements  of  antiquarians  ? 
Would  the  land  speculator,  intent  upon  some  stupen- 
dous scheme  of  gain,  lend  a  patient '  ear  to  our  accom- 
plished German,  as  he  discussed  some  difficult  problem 
in  moral  philosophy,  or  applied  to  a  favorite  author 
the  principles  of  philosophical  criticism  ? 

Directing  his  steps  towards  the  South,  he  would 
find,  not  unfrequently,  among  the  children  of  the  Sun, 
a  grateful  response  to  the  sympathies  by  which  he  is 
moved ;  a  more  deeply  reflective  spirit ;  a  more  culti- 
vated taste  for  the  beautiful ;  powers  of  more  delicate 
analysis,  and  more  comprehensive  generalization.  But, 
even  here,  our  traveller  vrould  perhaps  complain  that, 
in  some  circles,  the  talk  ia  of  cotton,  and  that  this  region 
of  social  urbanity  and  intellectual  splendor  no  more 
than  adumbrates  his  unforgotten  home. 

He  nest  sojourns  in  New  England.  Adopting  the 
popular  estimate  of  this  favored  portion  of  our  country, 
he  anticipates  that,  here,  at  least,  he  shall  escape  the 
pangs  of  unparticipated  sensibility.  He  perceives  that 
our  territory  is  studded  with  schools,  and  academies, 
and  colleges ;  and  he  fondly  imagines  that,  like  kindred 
institutions  in  Germany,  they  esert  a  transforming  in- 
fluence upoh  the  general  mind  and  manners.  But, 
even  in  New  England,  he  is  destined  to  feel  the  chill 
of  disappointed  hope.  He  beholds,  everywhere,  in- 
contestible  evidences  of  enterprise,  and  industry,  and 
wealth ;  of  rare  practical  sagacity,  and  uncompromising 
moral  rectitude.  Nay,  more  :  He  witnesses  many  de- 
cided proofs  of  reverence  for  Science,  for  Art,  and  for 
Letters ;  and  by  the  whole  aspect;  of  society  around 
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him,  the  conviction  is  impressed  upon  his  mind  that, 
nowhere  else  in  our  country  is  to  "be  found  a  more  en- 
lightened sutjection  to  law,  or  so  general  a  prevalence 
of  high  social  refinement.  Why,  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  does  not  our  traveller  feel  himseliat  Iioms  in  New 
England  ?  It  would  not,  perhaps,  he  easy  so  to  an- 
swer this  question  as  to  exempt  him  fi'om  the  reproach 
of  fastidiousness.  He  misses  the  pervading  intellectual 
spirit  of  Grermany;  the  enthusiasm,  and  exhilaration, 
and  simple  elegance  of  her  literary  circles.  It  saddens 
him  to  recognize,  as  predominant  in  many  a  face,  an 
expression  of  seated  care,  or  frigid  caution,  or  calculat- 
ing sagacity.  He  is  repelled  by  the  topics  which  well 
nigh  engross  our  ordinary  conversation.  He  is  sur- 
prised to  discover,  that  oiir  schools,  academies,  and  col- 
leges exert  no  undivided  sway  over  the  public  mind. 
Now,  it  would  be  most  unreasonable,  to  insist  that  the 
whole  order  of  society  in  this  young  and  free  country 
— where  all  is  full  of  enterprise,  and  change,  and  pro- 
gress, should  be  reversed  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
fastidious  German  scholar.  It  would  be  most  unrea- 
sonable to  ask,  that  the  West  should  intermit  her 
speculations  in  land,  or  her  emigrations  into  the  far  off 
wilderness ;  that  the  South  should  be  less  intent  upon 
the  production  of  her  great  staples ;  or  that  the  North 
should  force  herself  away  from  her  ships  and  her  spin- 
dles. All  this  would  be  impracticable,  and,  if  practi- 
cable, it  would  be  full  of  evil.  It  may  be  well,  how- 
ever, to  inquire,  whether,  in  the  midst  of  such  strong 
provocations  to  excess,  the  spirit  of  accumulation  is 
not  liable  to  become  extravagant ;  whether  a  more  gen- 
erous culture  of  a  taste  for  Liberal  Studies  would  not 
gratefully  temper  the  elements  of  our  present  social 
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character,  and  introduce  higlier  and  noliler  in 
into  the  whole  of  om-  social  life.  Would  it  not  save 
us  from  an  inordinate  admu-ation  of  the  least  enviable 
distinctions  of  wealth  ?  Would  it  not  impart  to  our 
manners  more  of  vaiiety,  of  grace,  of  dignity,  and  re- 
pose ;  and  to  our  morals,  a  more  delicate  discrimina- 
tion and  a  loftier  tone  ? 

Liberal  Stiidies  are  adapted  not  only  to  moderate  an 
extravagant  desire  for  wealth,  but  to  aid  in  establish- 
ing the  true  principles  upon  which  wealth  should  be 
expended.  In  a  country  like  our  own,  these  princi- 
ples, if  well  understood,  are  apt  to  be  very  imperfectly 
applied.  The  primitive  stages  in  the  progress  of  re- 
finement we  have  long  since  passed.  Leaving  far  in 
the  I'ear  the  cheap  pleasures,  the  simple  habits,  and  the 
■unpretending  hospitalities  of  oui'  forefathers,  we  have 
engaged,  it  is  to  be  feared,  somewhat  too  largely,  in 
the  career  of  ambitious  splendor,  and  inappropriate 
magnificence.  Lnpelled  too  often  by  the  unworthy 
desire  to  sui-pass  our  neighbors,  in  some  matter  of  mere 
external  embellishment,  we  lavish  thousands,  in  multi- 
plying around  ourselves  the  elements  of  an  elegant  and 
selfish  voluptuousness.  I  am  distressed  by  no  morbid 
apprehensions  concerning  the  progress  of  luxury  in 
our  land.  I  am  tenified  by  no  apparition  of  monop- 
oly. I  utter  no  response  to  the  vulture  cry  of  the 
Radical,  now  heai-d  in  the  distance.  I  am  fai-  from 
thinking  that  the  opulent  ought  to  diminish  their  ex- 
penses. I  believe  that,  with  signal  advantage,  they 
might  ina-ease  them.  But,  in  the  selection  of  those 
objects  of  embellishment  which  it  is  in  the  pow-er 
alone  of  abundant  wealth  to  command,  I  am  not  sin- 
gular in  contending  that  the  decisions  of  a  simpler 
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and  better  taste  ought  not  to  be  disregarded.  Is  it 
not  a  matter  of  just  reproach,  that  of  all  the  apart- 
ments in  our  mansion  houses,  the  library  is  generally 
the  most  obscure,  and  often  the  most  ill  furnished ; 
and  that  the  fashionable  upholsterer  is  allowed  to  ab- 
sorb so  much  of  our  surplus  revenue,  that  hardly  any 
is  left  for  the  Painter  and  the  Statuary  ?  In  all  this, 
there  is  manifested  a  melancholy  disproportion— an 
imperfect  apprehension  of  some  of  the  best  uses  to 
which  wealth  can  be  applied.  In  the  spirit  of  an 
austere  philosophy,  it  is  not  required  that  we  should 
dispense  with  those  costly  ornaments  which  can  boast 
no  higher  merit  than  their  beauty ;  but  it  would  be 
hailed  as  a  most  benignant  reform,  if,  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  our  domestic  economy,  there  could  be  traced 
a  more  distinct  recognition  of  the  capacities  and  desti- 
nies of  man  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  being— as  a 
being  endowed  with  Imagination  and  Taste— with 
Reason  and  with  Conscience.  How  few  among  us  cul- 
tivate the  Fine  Arts !  How  few  understand  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  are  founded — the  sensitive  part 
of  our  nature  to  which  they  are  addressed  !  To  this 
remark,  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  Music,  which,  in 
obedience  to  the  authority  of  fashion,  is  acquired  at 
the  boarding  school,  foims  no  exception.  It  may  still 
be  affirmed,  that  we  have  among  us  no  cl<iss  who  de- 
light iu  Music  as  one  of  their  selectest  pleasures ;  who 
gaze  with  untiring  admiration  upon  the  miraculous 
triumphs  of  Painting ;  who  are  filled  with  tranquil  en- 
thusiasm by  the  passionless  and  unearthly  beauty  of 
Sculpture.  And  is  not  this  to  be  lamented  \  Do  we 
not  thus  estrange  ourselves  from  sources  of  deep  and 
quiet  happiness,  to  which  we  might    often  resort  for 
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solace,  and  refresliment,  and  repose  ?  To  these  sourcea 
of  happiness  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  our  po- 
litical institutions,  or  of  our  domestic  pursuits,  which 
sternly  forbids  an  approach.  We  have,  it  is  true,  no 
titled  aristocracy ;  and  property  does  not,  as  in  the 
land  of  OUT  forefathers,  accumulate  in  large  masses,  and 
descend,  undivided,  through  a  long  line  of  expect- 
ant proprietors.  But  there  is  scarcely  a  city,  a  town, 
or  a  village  in  this  land,  where  some  could  not  be 
found,  blessed  with  eveiy  requisite  but  the  disposi- 
tion, to  acquire  a  genuine  relish  for  the  Fine  Arts. 
Nay,  more — in  our  larger  cities,  all  of  which  boast 
their  commercial  prosperity,  and  some  their  Athenian 
refinement,  why  should  not  the  masters  of  the  pencil 
and  the  chisel  be  employed  to  furnish  for  the  piivate 
mansion  those  precious  decorations,  which  alone  are 
secure  from  the  capricious  despotism  of  fashion  ?  By 
thus  expending  some  portion  of  their  superabundant 
wealth,  the  opulent  would  drink  deeply  of  those  finer 
joys  which  are  perversely  left  unapproached  by  the  in- 
dolent, the  voluptuous,  and  the  profligate.  Thus,  too, 
would  they  gather  around  themselves  almost  inex- 
haustible means  of  winning  others  from  sordid  pur- 
suits, to  a  contemplation  of  the  imperishable  glories  of 
Genius  and  of  Art. 

Again :  To  few  better  purposes  can  wealth  and 
leisure  be  devoted,  than  to  the  acquisition  of  those  lan- 
guages of  modern  Europe  which  embody  some  of  the 
profoundest  researches  of  science,  and  some  of  the 
moat  exquisite  forms  of  thought.  And  .yet,  except 
here  and  there  a  painstaking  or  an  enthusiastic  scholar, 
how  few  comparatively  of  our  countrymen  can  unlock 
the  treasures  of  any  literature  save  their  own.     To 
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tLia  cause  may,  in  part,  be  attributed  some  of  our  most 
unworthy  national  prejudices,  and  that  fondness  for  self- 
glorification  which  is  reproaehftiUy  signalized  by  for- 
eigners as  one  of  our  national  characteristics.  Those, 
who  are  familiar  with  men  and  manners  at  home  and 
abroad,  soon  rid  themselves  of  these  unenviable  pecu- 
liarities ;  but  most  obstinately  do  they  cling  to  those 
who  have  found  no  substitute  for  foreign  travel  in  a 
liberal  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  Continental 
Europe.  When  this  literature,  so  rich  and  character- 
istic, shall,  in  this  country,  be  more  generally  cultivat- 
ed, it  will  be  strange,  indeed,  if  we  do  not  form  more 
intelligent  estimates  of  other  nations,  and  more  modest 
estimates  of  our  own ;  if,  emancipating  ourselves  from 
the  servitude  of  local  and  arbitrary  opinions,  we  do 
not  acquire  a  profounder  sympathy  with  Universal 
Man,  and  a  truer  reverence  for  those  commanding 
truths  which  are  the  common  property  of  oiir  race. 

The  value  of  Liberal  Studies,  in  counteracting  the 
influence  of  politics  upon  the  individual  and  social 
character  of  our  countrymen,  deserves  next  to  be  con- 
sidered. You  surely  do  not  require  to  be  told  that 
politics  is  with  us  becoming  a  distinct,  though  not 
veiy  reputable  trade;  that  the  strife  for  power  is 
hardly  less  eager  than  the  strife  for  gain ;  that  a  new 
code  of  political  ethics  has  been  established,  for  the 
accommodation  of  pliant  consciences ;  and  that,  almost 
without  an  exception,  the  public  men  of  both  parties, 
and  of  all  parties,  tired  of  waiting  for  popularity  to 
run  after  them,  are  now  eager  to  run  after  popularity. 
Who  now  so  intrepid  as  to  dare  to  take  his  stand, 
upon  grave  and  well  defined  principles?  In  these 
days  of  meet  condescension  to  the  will  of  the  people. 
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and  of  affected  reverence  for  their  good  sense,  how  few 
care  to  lead  public  opinion  aright !  how  many  pusil- 
lanimonsly  follow  it,  when  they  know  it  to  he  wrong ! 
How  few,  alas !  will  forego  the  vulgar  trappings  of 
office  for  the  sustaining  consciousness,  that  by  no  sac- 
rifice of  principle  or  of  dignity,  did  they  ever  seek  to 
win  them  !  I  would  fain  believe  that  the  days  of  the 
republic  are  not  numbered ;  but  I  am  not  without  sad 
forebodings  of  her  fate,  when  aspirants  for  popular 
favor  are  such  utter  strangers  to  the  gi-ace  of  an  erect 
and  manly  spirit  as  to  be  solicitous  rather  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves,  at  any  cost,  some  transient  dis- 
tinction, than  to  await,  with  unfaltering  rectitude  and 
unforfeited  self-respect,  the  judgments  of  coming  times ; 
when  the  man  of  wealth,  and  talent,  and  social  consid- 
eration, outstrips  the  Radical,  in  zeal  for  pestUent  doc- 
trines and  mischievous  projects;  in  fine,  when  it  is 
incorporated  into  the  creed  of  the  politician,  that  the 
people  are  always  in  the  right ;  in  other  words,  that 
public  opinion  is  not  only  the  standard  of  taste,  but 
the  keeper  of  conscience  I* 

To  most  active  spirits,  the  contentions  of  party  are 
far  from  being  repulsive  ;  and  elevated  station  seldom 

*  Is  the  early  days  of  the  Eepablic,  the  favor  of  the  people  was  sought  Tyy 
a  different  order  of  men,  and  by  means,  loo,  exempt  from  the  reproach  either 
of  corruption  or  ambiguity.  Tiio  illustjions  statesmen  and  the  prominent  poli- 
tieiaos  of  those  days  were  endowed  with  a  sufficient  portion  of  moral  courage 
to  form  their  opiniona  in  advance  of  the  people.  They  did  not  timidly  wait  to 
ascertain  upon  which  side  of  a  vexed  question  the  majority  were  arrayed,  and 
then  intrepiSly  espouse  the  popnlar  doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  consulting  the 
lights  of  their  own  understandings  and  consciences,  they  formed  their  judg- 
ments of  men  and  measures;  and  these  jiiitgments  they  never  hesitated  to 
avow  and  to  maintain.  To  advance  themselves  to  elevated  statdons,  they 
scorned  to  haraor  a  temporary  popular  prejudice;  to  inflame  ill  founded  popu- 
lar resentments;  to  court  the  favor  of  subordinate  factions;  or  to  practise  any 
of  those  arts  which  most  political  aspirants  now  find  to  be  such  convenient 
substitutes  for  tried  service  and  unswerving  honor. 
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fails  to  captivate  the  am"bitious.  Thus  multitudes,  for- 
saking the  round  of  common  occupation,  are  seen  to 
dash  amid  the  tumults  of  the  people.  Thus,  too,  many 
of  our  most  gifted  men,  relinquishing  the  pursuits  of 
literature,*  or  the  sure  rewards  and  the  permanent  fame 
of  professional  eminence,  peril  their  independence,  per- 
chance their  honor,  in  a  doubtful  controversy  for  some 
fascinating  political  distinction. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  agitations  of  politics  commu- 
nicate to  the  public  mind  impulses  so  despoticthat  it  be- 
comes, on  all  questions,  intolerant  of  dissent.  Hence 
it  often  happens,  that,  in  matters  entirely  unconnected 
with  the  contentions  of  the  day,  men  are  proscribed, 
because  they  may  be  content  to  doubt  where  others 
choose  to  dogmatize ;  or  because  they  may  dare  to 
differ  when  the  multitude  have  detennined  that  all 
shall  ^ree.  If  this  species  of  tyranny  be  not  sternly 
resisted,  it  will  banish  from  the  walks  of  public  and  of 
private  life  all  independence  of  thought  and  action  ;  all 
cahn  discussion  of  controverted  questions  ;  all  intrepid 
defence  of  unpopular  truths. 

If  the  influence  of  polities,  direct  and  indirect,  be 
thus  injurious,  it  surely  demands  counteraction.     I  am 

*  The  following  paHsage  from  "  Landor's  Imaginary  Converaalions"  iHus- 
trates,  in  a  most  felicitous  manner,  lihe  condition  of  those  wlio  forsake  Liteca- 

"  How  many,"  says  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  one  of  tlie  imaginary  collocutors, 
"how  many  who  have  abandoned  for  public  life  the  studies  of  pliilosophy  and 
poetry,may  be  compared  to  brooks  and  rivers  which  in  the  be^nning  of  their 
course  have  assuaged  oar  thirst,  and  have  invited  us  to  tranquillity  by  their 
bright  resemblance  of  it,  and  which  afterwards  partake  the  nainre  of  that  vast 
body  into  which  they  run,  Ita  dreariness,  its  bitterness,  its  foams,  ita  storms,  its 
everlasting  noise  and  commotion  I  I  have  known  several  such,  and  when  I 
have  innocently  smiled  al  them,  their  coanlenanceB  seemed  to  &ay,  '  I  vrisk  I 
covid  despise  you:  but  alas  lam  a  runatvay  slave,  and  from  the  best  of  mistresses 
toihev!orstof  masUrs;  I  serve  at  atavera  where  every  hour  is  dinnertime,  and 
pick  a  bone  iijwn  a  silver  dltlt.' " 
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not  80  visionaiy  as  to  believe  that  the  wider  diffusion 
of  a  taste  for  liberal  studies  would  prove  more  than  a 
partial  corrective  of  e\'ils,  which,  deeply  rooted  in  the 
very  nature  of  our  government,  may,  to  'a  certain  ex- 
tent, be  deemed  inevitable.  I  cannot  doubt,  however, 
that  it  would  render  polities  a  less  absorbing  game ; 
that  it  would  banish  from  political  controversy  much 
of  its  acrimony,  and  lead  to  more  intelligent  views  of 
the  true  interests  of  the  people.  The  spirit  of  litera- 
ture is  essentially  conservative.  It  forms  a  graceful 
alliance  with  whatever  is  elevated  in  thought  or  in  ac- 
tion ;  it  abhors  violence ;  it  is  not  rampant  for  change. 
It  protects  the  sacred  inheritance  of  individual  free- 
dom ;  "  the  ffee  thought  of  the  free  soul."  It  is  conge- 
nial to  the  more  retired  graces  of  character ;  to  ele- 
gance, to  dignity,  to  repose.  Sm-ely,  in  times  like 
these,  when  a  mighty  controversy  is  maintained  with 
the  varied  forms  of  evil ;  when  factiousMolence  every- 
where prevails ;  when  Radicalism  threatens  to  tear  up 
the  base  of  all  social  order,  we  need  to  calm  our 
troubled  spirits,  and  to  recruit  our  over-tasked  ener- 
gies, amid  "  the  still  air  of  delightful  studies." 

In  such  studies  may  also  be  found  an  antagonist  to 
the  spirit  of  ultraism.  •  This  spirit,  at  the  present  day, 
seems  to  pervade  all  lands,  where  thought  and  feeling 
are  free.  Our  own  country  has  not  escaped  the  epi- 
demic phrenzy.  We  have  ultras  in  fashion,  who  deem 
every  one  a  barbarian  who  wiU  not  adopt  their  conven- 
tional standard  of  propriety,  and  their  elaborate  style 
of  enjoyment ;  who  will  not  sacri^ce  health,  and  hap- 
piness and  virtue  upon  the  shrine  of  their  senseless 
idolatries.*    IVe  have  ultras  in  politics,   who  either 
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propagate  wild  notions,  or  infer,  from  soxinci  principles, 
dangerous  conclusions ;  who  revel  amid  agitations,  and 
who  owe  all  their  consequence  to  their  skill  in  work- 
ing mischief.  We  have  ultras  in  philanthropy,  who 
in  the  impetuosity  of  their  zeal,  sacrifice  to  an  ahstrae- 
tion  the  substantial  welfare  of  their  fellow  men  ;  who 
make  rash  applications  of  admitted  truth,  and  who 
seem  to  forget  that,  in  carrying  out  one  principle,  how- 
ever sacred,  we  must  never  trample  upon  other  princi- 
ples which  are  no  less  obligatory  upon  the  conscience. 
And,  last  of  all,  we  have  ultras  in  religion,  who,  for- 
getting the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  lose  them- 
selves in  the  labyrinths  of  systematic  divinity ;  and 
who,  impatient  of  a  chastised,  evangelical  fervor,  resort 
to  equivocal  expedients  to  generate  an  effervescent 
zeal.  The  spirit  of  ultraism,  I  cannot  pause  fully  to 
characterize.  It  dwarfs  the  intellect,  and  it  exasperates 
the  passions.  It  is  ferocious  in  denunciation;  it  js 
enamored  of  vexed  questions ;  it  is  recruited  by  gladia- 
torial strife.  I  do  not  claim  for  Liberal  Studies  the 
power  to  operate,  directly,  as  a  corrective  of  this  dis- 
eased state  of  the  public  mind.  Some  efficacy,  how- 
ever, may  be  anticipated  from  their  reflex  operation. 
By  stimulating  the  intellect  to  an  exercise  of  its  van- 
have  attMned  an  nnenTiable  celebrity  by  their  extravagant  devotion  to  fashion ; 
by  their  ridieuloua  imitation  of  European  manners;  and  by  their  vulgar  dis- 
play of  the  trappings  of  wealth.  If  half  the  titoe  and  money  which  are  ex- 
pended by  these  people  in  eager  stru^les  to  support  doubtful  pcetensiona, 
■were  dedicated  to  the  pnrpose  of  acquiring  a,  fund  of  solid  and  inalienable 
merit,  how  would  their  sources  of  elevated  enjoyment  be  multiplied,  and  how 
cheerfnlly  would  their  title  to  the  noblest  distinctions  be  acknowledged!  The 
follies,  to  which  I  allude,  are  unfortitnately  not  Mmited  to  the  metropolitan  cir- 
clea  in  which  they  oriRinatfl.  They  are  propagated  from  city  to  town,  and  from 
town  to  village,  where  there  is  less  wealth  to  be  thus  prostituted,  and  far  less 
temptation  to  engage  in  this  paltry,  and,  in  moat  cases,  fruitless  strife  for  fash- 
ionable pre-eminence. 
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ous  powers  upon  themes  of  commanding  dignity  and 
attractive  elegance,  tiey  would  allay  the  violence  of 
the  passions,  and  rebuke  that  unphilosophical  spirit 
which  limits  itself  to  a  partial  reception  of  speculative 
truths,  and  to  a  partial  view  of  men  and  manners. 
They  would,  moreover,  establish  among  the  intcllect- 
ual  faculties  that  haraiony  of  adjustment  and  opera- 
tion, which  is  essential  to  their  just  procedure,  both  in 
matters  of  speculation  and  of  conduct.  They  would, 
in  fine,  impart  to  all  classes  of  people,  not  those  fever- 
ish impulses  which  impair  intellectual  vigor  and  foster 
an  eccentric  zeal ;  but  those  healthful  interests  which 
are  congenial  to  moderation,  to  simplicity,  and  to 
truth. 

Society  everywhere  seems  to  be  running  mad  after 
what  it  deems  the  exclusively  practical  and  useful. 
Every  object  of  pursuit  or  of  contemplation  is  sub- 
jected to  some  gross  popular  test,  and  if  it  fail  to  yield 
a  coarse  visible  product,  it  may^despair  of  any  enthu- 
siastic general  favor.  In  estimating  our  social  tenden- 
cies, this  influence  deserves  pai-ticular  attention;  be- 
cause the  peculiar  conditions  of  society  under  which 
we,  as  a  people,  are  placed,  seem  to  make  a  regard  to 
utility  almost  a  part  of  our  religion.  Immense  wealth 
is  acquired  by  comparatively  few,  and  rarely  is  it  long 
preserved  in  an  unbroken  mass.  No  gradation  of  ranks 
is  known  to  our  laws  ;  and  there  prevails  among  us  an 
unwaiTantable  hostility  to  those  distinctions  in  char- 
acter and  condition  which,  says  Mr.  Burke, "  form  what 
I  should  call  a  natural  aristocracy,  and  vrithout  which," 
he  adds,  "  there  can  be  no  nation."  Hence,  there  ex- 
ists among  us  no  distinct  class,  who  can  devote  unin- 
terrupted leisure  to  pursuits  rather  elegant  than  nsC' 
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ful.  In  a  country  like  our  own,  tlie  ordinary  necessi- 
ties of  life  encourage,  if  they  do  not  demand,  an  almost 
undivided  attention  to  concerns  of  practical  utility. 
There  is  danger,  therefore,  that  a  false  standard  of  util- 
ity will  be  established ;  and  that  the  patrons  of  this 
most  respectable  of  the  prevalent  heresies  will  come  to 
"  think,  that  there  is  nothing  worth  pursuit  but  that 
which  they  can  handle ;  which  they  can  measure  with 
a  two-foot  rule ;  which  they  can  teU  upon  their  ten 
fingers."  This  somewhat  hyperbolical  language  was 
applied  by  Mr.  Burke  to  the  tribe  of  vulgar  politicians, 
who,  even  in  his  day,  were  not  unknown.  Are  they 
less  applicable  to  the  tribe  of  frigid  philosophers,  who 
would  exclude  from  life  its  noblest  occupations  and  its 
most  attractive  embellishments  ;  who  are  so  dead  to  the 
pleasures  of  taste  and  imagination,  that  they  allege 
proofs  when  they  should  appeal  to  sensibility ;  who 
are  so  enamored  of  the  stability  of  the  granite  base, 
that  they  have  no  eye  for  the  beauty  of  the  Corinthian 
capital  ?  The  spirit  of  utilitaiianism  is  not  in  harmony 
"v^dth  our  intellectual  constitution.  How  pervading  is 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  how  full  of  beautiful 
forms  is  this  Eai'th  on  which  we  are  appointed  to 
dwell !  Who  can  look  upon  nature  in  her  serene  as- 
pects and  wonderful  transformations,  and  not  own  it 
a  glorious  privilege  to  comprehend  other  than  philo- 
sophical relations,  and  to  enjoy  something  beside  the 
demonstrations  of  exact  science  ?  At  this  season  of  pa- 
thetic loveliness,  who  can  look  upon  the  memorials  of 
the  dying  year,  without  confessingthe  power  ofimagery 
to  wake  to  an  eloquent  response  the  chords  of  human 
feeling. 
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This  peculiar  tendency  of  American  Society,  whicTi 
I  have  cursorily  considei'ed,  would  be  exempt  from  the 
danger  of  excess,  if  Liberal  Studies  were  permitted  to 
exert  their  full  power  of  counteraction.  Without  ren- 
dering us  impatient  of  dull  realities,  they  sometimes 
lift  us  above  them  ;  they  quicken  within  us  the  sensi- 
bilities of  taste ;  they  transport  ua  into  the  region  of 
hopes  and  fears  ;  of  the  profound  and  the  indefinite  ; 
they  invite  us  to  the  contemplation  of  what  is  lovely 
in  the  sympathies  of  our  common  nature  ;  splendid  in 
the  conquests  of  Intellect,  or  heroic  in  the  trials  of 
Virtue. 

Allow  me  only  one  or  two  remarks,  which  admit  of 
general  application,  and  I  will  trespass  no  longer  on 
your  attention.  Pi'ofessional  men,  sometimes  ready  to 
sink  under  the  pressure  of  unvaried  mental  effort,  find 
that  occasional  excursions  into  the  field  of  elegant  litera- 
ture impart  renewed  vigor  to  their  exhausted  powers. 
They  do  not  so  much  require  complete  exemption  from 
toil,  as  eo^mter  excitement ;  and  to  men  of  refined  tastes 
this  species  of  excitement  is  abundantly  supplied 
by  those  treasures  of  wisdom  and  of  wit,  and  those 
captivating  forms  of  expression,  which  lie  without  the 
boundaries  of  exclusively  professional  study.  Again, 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  pursuits,  and  from 
the  almost  incessant  attention  which  they  demand,  such 
men  are  liable  to  become  somewhat  naiTow  and  per- 
verse in  their  judgments.  They  cultivate  few  of  the 
graceful  sensibilities  of  their  natxu'e ;  they  estrange 
themselves  from  the  regions  of  taste  ;  they  regale  their 
imaginations  with  no  images  of  beauty,  "Thei'e  is 
perhaps  nothing,"  says  one  of  the  most  original  think- 
ers of  the  age,  "  which  more  enlarges  or  enriches  the 
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mind,  than  to  lay  it  genially  open  to  impressions  of 
pleasure  from  tlie  exercise  of  every  species  of  talent." 
In  this  .disposition,  with  rare  exceptions,  professional 
men  ai'e  wanting ;  and  it  is  this  disposition  which  lib- 
eral studies  are  specially  fitted  to  create.  What  a  re- 
proach attaches  to  the  lawyer  who  feels  admiration  for 
no  science  but  his  own  ?*  What  physician  is  thor- 
ouglily  prepared  for  the  practice  of  his  profession,  who 
has  not  learned  much  which  it  is  not  the  business  of 
masters  in  medical  science  to  teach  ?  And,  think  you, 
should  we  hear  such  repeated  complaints  of  the  drow- 
siness and  the  aridity  of  the  pulpit,  if  preachers,  less 
ambitious  of  soaring  to  the  Alpine  heights  of  theology, 
spoke  more  frequently  the  language  of  cultivated 
tastes,  sympathies,  and  aifections  ;  if,  full  of  the  mo- 
mentous verities  of  the  Gospel,  they  were  capable  of 
imitating,  however  inadequately,  the  varied  song  of 
David,  the  majestic  eloquence  of  Paul,  the  seraphic 
fervor  of  Isaiah  ? 

But  it  is  to  those  who  are  familiarly  styled  men  of 
business,  that  Liberal  Studies  should  be  more  particu- 
larly commended.  Parents  often  withhold,  from  such 
of  their  sons  as  are  intended  for  active  life,  an  accom- 
plished education,  because  they  believe  that  success  in 
active  life  is  rather  hindered  than  promoted  by  the 
liberal  cultivation  of  the  intellect.     In  accordance  with 

•The  precepts  and  tlieBxample  of  the  celebrated  James  Otis  deserve  to  be 
comraeniied  to  tbe  attention  of  every  young  man  wlio  aspires  to  diatiQCtion  at 
the  Bar.  We  are  told,  by  his  biographer,  that,  after  leaving  College,  lie  devoted 
eightren  months  to  the  pursuits  of  various  brftiiehes  of  Literature,  previously  to 
entering  on  the  study  of  Juriapindence.  In  a  Letter  to  hie  fether,  he  says,  "I 
shall  always  lament  that  I  did  not  take  a  year  or  two  further  for  more  general 
inquiries  In  tbe  Arts  and  Sciences,  before  I  sat  down  to  the  laborious  stady  of 
tbe  laws  of  my  oountry."  He  inculcated  on  his  pupils  as  a  maxim,  "  that  a 
lawyer  ought  never  to  be  without  a  volume  of  natural  or  public  law,  or  moral 
philosophy,  on  his  table,  or  in  his  pocket." 
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this  belief,  it  is  often  said  that  Mei-chajits,  Manufac- 
turers, aud  Mechanics  acquire  no  additional  skill  for 
the  conduct  of  their  business,  by  an  acquaintance  with 
general  literature.  And  what  if  they  do  not  ?  Were 
they  born  to  be  Merchants,  and  Manufacturers,  and 
Mechanics,  and  nothing  more  ?  Are  they  not  endowed, 
like  other  men,  with  the  higher  faculties  of  their  being, 
and  should  not  these  faculties  be  exercised  upon  their 
proper  objects  ?  They  are  not,  it  is  true,  candidates 
for  literary  distinction  ;  but  in  whatever  sphere  they 
may  chance  to  move,  they  are  h^^man  beings,  and  why 
should  they  not  be  rational,  well  informed,  refined  hu- 
man beings  ?  If  their  ordinary  occupations  be  some- 
what alien  from  the  pursuits  of  literature,  this,  of  it- 
self, is  a  cogent  reason  why  a  taste  for  such  pursuits 
should  be  the  more  carefully  fostered.  To  the  imper- 
fect education  of  this  large  and  valuable  class  in  every 
community,  may  be  ascribed  the  otherwise  inexplicable 
mistakes  of  men  who  stand  strong  in  the  consciousness 
of  rare  practical  sagacity.  What  disastrous  errors 
would  such  men  avoid,  if  they  gave  more  repose  to 
their  passions ;  and  if,  by  employing  their  minds  upon 
a  larger  variety  of  objects,  they  sharpened  their  accu- 
racy, and  enlarged  their  comprehension  I 

Well  might  I  be  deemed  an  unfaithful  advocate  of 
Liberal  Studies,  if,  in  estimating  their  value,  I  yielded 
no  tribute  of  applause  to  the  solid  provision  which 
they  make  for  independent  individual  happiness ;  for 
that  happiness  which  is  enjoyed,  not  so  much  amid  the 
hum  and  shock  of  men,  as  amid  the  solitude  of  Nature 
and  of  Thought.  Living  in  a  land  where  "  men  act  in 
multitudes,  think  in  multitudes,  and  are  free  in  multi- 
tudes," we  are  constantly  tempted  to  forget  the  mys- 
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terious  individuality  of  our  being ;  to  go  out  of  'our- 
selves for  materials  of  enjoyment ;  to  fritter  away  our 
sensitiilities,  and  to  debilitate  our  nnderatandings,  amid 
the  false  and  hollow  gaieties  of  the  crowd.  I  contend 
for  no  severe  estrangement  from  the  joys  of  a  chaste 
and  elegant  conviviality  ;  for  no  exclusive  intercourse 
with  forms  of  inanimate  beauty ;  for  no  fearful  com- 
munion with  the  mysteries  of  the  inner  spirit.  But  I 
deprecate  habits  and  tastes  which  are  impatient  of  se- 
clusion ;  which  destroy  all  true  and  simple  relish  for 
nature ;  which  scorn  all  quiet  pleasures ;  which  abhor 
alike  the  composure  and  the  scrutiny  of  meditation. 
As  means  of  reforming  t^tes  and  habits  thus  uncon- 
genial to  virtue  and  to  happiness,  I  can  hai'dly  exag- 
gerate the  importance  of  Liberal  Studies.  I  ascribe  to 
them,  however,  no  power  to  teach  rooted  sorrow  the 
lesson  of  submission;  to  succor  virtue  amid  mighty 
temptations;  to  dispel  the  awful  sadness  of  the  inevi- 
table hour.  These  are  the  victories  of  Christian  Faith ; 
the  grand,  and  peculiar,  and  imperishable  evidences  of 
its  power.  But  I  challenge  for  Science  and  for  Letters 
the  noble  praise  of  reclaiming  us  from  the  dominion  of 
the  Senses ;  of  lightening  the  burden  of  Care ;  of 
stimulating  within  us  the  undying  principles  of  the 
Moral  Life. 
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OS  "THE  SOCIAL  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  HIGHER  INSTirUTIONS 
OP  LEARNING,"  DELIVERED  ON  THE  OCCASION  OP  THE 
DEDICATION  OF  EIIODE  ISLAND  HALL,  SEITEMBER  3.  1840.* 


Gentlejien  : — 

We  iiave  come  up  to  this  beautiful  temple  to  cele- 
brate 110  political  triumph ;  to  gai^e  at  no  gorgeous 
pageant ;  to  consider  no  scheme  of  peeuniai-y  emolu- 
ment. For  a  purer  and  more  generous  purpose,  are 
we  assembled.  Leaving  behind  us,  and  rejoicing  to 
leave  behind  us,  thoughts,  and  scenes,  and  interests, 
which,  in  the  daily  progress  of  life,  press  upon  us 
with  no  grateful  influence,  we  have  come  hither,  to- 
day, to  repose  for  awhile  in  the  shades  of  the  Acad- 
emy ;  to  interchange  sympathies  purely  intellectual ; 
to  behold  what  private  munificence  hath  done  for  the 
cause  of  Science  and  of  Letters  in  this  community ;  to 
congratulate  our  venerable  University  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  another  Hall  to  be  devoted  to  her  service ; 
to  look  upon  her,  an-ayed  in  her  festival  garments ;  to 
thank  God  for  the  good  example  of  the  departed 
worthies  who  have  illustrated  her  past  history  ;  and  to 

"  Mr.  Goddard  having  been,  seized  with  sudden  illueas,  tliis  address  was 
read  by  the  Rev.  Br.  Crocker. 
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follow  Jier,  witt  our  hopes  and  our  prayers,  into  the 
untold  future.  Although  it  is  my  privilege  to  address 
you  from  a  spot  over  which  science,  in  her  severe 
gfa«e,  is  destined  to  preside,  yet  I  must  be  pardoned,  on 
the  present  occasion,  for  avoiding  all  abstract  discus- 
sion, and  for  attempting  no  themes  whieli  are  not  in 
harmony  with  the  associations  of  the  present  hour. 

In  the  primeval  stages  of  society,  how  imperfect  is 
the  development  of  the  noblest  powers  of  our  being ; 
how  profound  the  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  how 
unlieeded  the  solemnities  of  eternal  Truth  ;  how  dull 
the  perception  of  those  forms  of  beauty  which  decorate 
the  earth,  the  ocean  and  the  sky !  Under  veiy  differ- 
ent conditions  of  the  social  state,  is  it  our  destiny  to 
live.  Our  lines  are  fallen  to  us,  not  only  in  pleasant 
places,  but  at  an  epocb  in  the  moral  history  of  our  race, 
when  Science,  by  the  varied  applications  of  her  prin- 
ciples, is  working  miracles  of  beneficent  change  in  the 
whole  oi'der  of  society ;  when  elegant  literature  embel- 
lishes the  life  of  the  remotest  dweller  in  Christendom ; 
when  Art  puts  forth  her  power,  as  if  she  owned  some 
portion  of  her  ancient  inspiration,  and  sought  to  recall 
the  days  of  her  classical  splendor  ;  when  Christianity, 
with  her  train  of  gracious  influences,  is  abroad  in  the 
earth,  to  heal  tbe  woes  of  man — to  purify  his  nature,  to 
exalt  bis  hopes ;  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  his  being. 
Having  reached  this  stage  of  intellectual  refinement, 
society  demands  an  amount  and  a  variety  of  intellectual 
culture,  adapted  to  its  existing  habits,  tastes,  and  neces- 
sities. In  Europe,  where  civilization  exhibits  itself  in 
most  attractive  forms,  schools  of  learning  and  academies 
of  Art  are  potent  instniments  in  creating  a  demand  for 
high  culture,  and  in  supplying  the  demand  which  they 
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create.  Accumtilated  within  these  repositories,  behold 
the  intellectual  wealth  of  centuries — the  choicest  fruits 
of  genius,  and  learning,  and  research.  Behold,  also, 
those  matchless  productions  of  the  pencil  and  the  chisel, 
which  tasked  to  the  utmost  the  creative  skill  of  Art, 
and  which  have  embodied  for  immortality  the  most 
marvellous  conceptions  of  spiritual  beauty,  and  gi-ace 
and  power.  Look  abroad  upon  society,  and  mark  how 
these  causes,  and  causes  analagous  to  these,  have  helped 
to  place  France  and  England  at  the  head  of  European 
civilization.  In  what  a  noble  stiife  for  social  improve- 
ment are  both  these  nations  now  engaged ;  what  laurels, 
all  unstained,  are  they  now  reaping ;  how  serene  and 
majestic  all  their  intellectual  triumphs.  Ask  Germany, 
what  her  Universities,  and  gymnasia,  and  schools,  have 
done,  and  are  doing,  for  the  cause  of  Science  and  of 
letters.  Challenging  your  attention  to  her  legion  of 
philosophers,  poets,  and  scholars — to  hei'  historians, 
commentators,  critics  and  philologists — she  will  ex- 
claim, these  are  my  jewels- — in  these  consists  the  noblest 
wealth  of  nations. 

The  academical  institutions  of  our  own  country  are 
far  less  magnificent,  venerable  and  imposing  than  those 
which,  in  our  fatherland,  own  princes  and  prelates  for 
their  foundera  ; — which  have  reached  their  palmy  state, 
only  after  the  lapse  of  'centuries ; — and  upon  which  is 
concentrated  the  nursing  care  of  the  Church,  the  peer- 
age, and  the  throne.  The  people  were  the  founders  of 
our  higher  schools  of  learning,  and  the  people  are  their 
patrons.  These  institutions  can  plead,  on  the  score  of 
antiquity ,but  an  humble  title  to  veneration — and,  with 
perhaps  one  exception,  they  are  without  endowments 
which  deserve  the  name.     Such,  however,  as  they  are. 
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they  have  grown  out  of  the. peculiar  condition  of  onr 
society ;  they  are  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people ; 
they  are  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  our  political 
system ;  they  have  exerted  and  they  are  destined  to 
exert,  a  commanding  influence  upon  all  the  elements  of 
our  national  character  and  national  prosperity— upon 
Literature,  Science,  Politics  and  Religion — upon  .the 
tastes,  manners,  opinions  and  principles  of  society. 

We  are  in  some  danger  of  undervaluing  the  positive 
and  substantial  benefits  which  the  higher  schools  of 
leai'ning  confer  upon  a  coontiy  like  our  own.  As  a 
people,  we  are  intent  upon  gain; — we  are, heated  by 
partisan  strife ;  we  are  absorbed  by  interests  essentially 
material.  Hence  we  are  prone  to  leave  unheeded  that 
more  refined  combination  of  influences,  which  belongs 
to  the  world  of  mind,  and  which,  often  works  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  character  of  individuals,  and  of 
communities.  We  seem  to  think,  and  to  speak,  and  to 
act,  as  if  m.oney  and  majorities — and  water,  and  steam, 
were  something  more  than  instruments  for  accomplish- 
ing higher  ends.  What  is  yet  more  to  be  lamented, 
we  seem  to  forget  that  the  wise  employment  of  these 
instruments  depends  upon  the  knowledge  of  principles, 
and  that  the  knowledge  of  principles  is  not  instinctive, 
but  can  be  acquired,  most  readily,  in  still  retreats,  un- 
der skillful  masters,  and  after  years  of  patient  study. 
In  no  country,  perhaps,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  ought 
Science  to  be  cultivated  with  more  resolute  ardor,  and 
with  a  sti-onger  conviction  that  various  great  public 
interests  cannot  be  advanced  without  a  knowledge  of 
its  truths.  We  are  in  a  state  of  rapid  transition  from 
one  condition  of  society  to  another.  In  some  parts  of 
our  widely  extended  Union  the  process  of  change  and 
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improvement,  though  never  suspended,  may  be  less 
impressive  in  its  results  than  in  others.  In  the  regions 
of  the  magnificent  and  adventurous  West,  every  year  is 
signalized  by  the  inception  or  by  the  completion  of 
some  gigantic  entei-prise,  intended  to  convert  primeval 
solitudes  into  the  abodes  of  industrious,  opulent,  and 
intelligent  freemen.  Obstructions  to  the  navigation 
of  vast  rivers  are  removed ;  railways  to  facilitate  inter- 
course between  sections  of  country  widely  distant,  are 
constracted ;  and  canals  are  dug  to  connect  the  river 
with  the  lake,  and  the  lake  with  the  ocean.  Every- 
where, indeed  within  our  borders,  plans  of  improve- 
ment are  in  progi'ess,  which,  furnishing  cheaper  and 
more  expeditious  modes  of  transportation,  will  hasten 
the  development  of  our  immense  natural  resources,  and 
impart  a  new  phase  to  the  physical  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  whole  country.  Can  science,  nurtured 
within  college  walls,  claim  no  participation  in  these 
mighty  and  beneficent  works  of  improvement  ?  Does 
she  supply  no  principles  by  which  refractoiy  material 
agents  are  converted  to  the  service  of  man?  Is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  men,  whatever  may  he  the  bent  of 
their  genius,  are  not  bor?i  algebraistSjgeometera,  and 
engineers  "i  Does  the  country  owe  nothing  to  the  scien- 
tific skill  of  the  accomplished  graduates  of  the  Military 
Academy  at  "West  Point  ?  nothing  to  those  proficients 
in  the  exact  sciences  and  in  mechanical  philosophy  who 
annually  emerge  from  the  seclusion  of  our  Colleges? 
Where  but  in  College  Halls,  and  in  kindred  institu- 
tions, can  the  truths  of  science  be  so  successfully  taught  ? 
Nowhere  else  are  the  means  of  instruction,  necessarily 
various  and  expensive,  so  amply  provided;  nowhere 
else  can  the  pupil  find  teachers  more  devoted  to  the 
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task  of  explaining  the  wondei-ful  phenomena,  and  the 
sublime  laws  of  the  material  Universe.  If  our  higher 
schools  of  learning  answered  no  other  pui'pose,  than  to 
diffase,  more  widely  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Nature, 
as  a  branch  of  liberal  education  of  which  none  ought  to 
be  ignorant,  they  would  deserve  the  most  cordial  and 
substantial  support.  But  their  titles  to  general  favor 
are  strengthened  by  the  consideration,  that  Science  is 
one  of  the  great  agents  of  modem  civilization,  and  that 
the  progress  of  this  country  in  wealth  and  in  social  re- 
finement depends,  in  an  especial  manner,  on  its  being 
thoroughly  and  extensively  cultivated. 

0-\ving  to  the  freedom  of  our  institutions,  the  equal- 
ity of  our  laws,  the  exhaustless  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, the  facility  in.  obtaining  ci-edit,  the  characteristic 
enterprise,  energy,  and  skill  of  our  people,  we  embark 
in  plans,  and  we  make  experiments,  and  we  encounter 
hazards,  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  with  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  may  avert 
failure  or  command  success.  Our  efforts  to  better  our 
coadition  seem,  in  too  many  cases,  more  like  a  series 
of  mere  empyrical  expedients,  than  a  well  devised  sys- 
tem of  means  and  a  sober  calculation  of  consequences. 
And  what  is  the  ordinaiy  result  of  these  eager  and 
insane  reaches  after  wealth  ?  If  in  a  few  exempt  cases, 
it  is  thus  acquired,  how  seldom  is  it  preserved  unim- 
paired! How  seldom*  does  it,  in  the  end,  escape  the 
destiny  of  wealth  which  is  accumulated  without  the 
exercise  of  well  directed  and  patient  industry.  How 
often  is  it  squandered  in  vicious  extravagance — frit- 
tered away  upon  chimerical  projects,  or  sunk,  at  once  in 
the  vortex  of  mad  speculation  !  Of  the  multitudes  who 
embark  in  business,  how  fao  escape  the  hazards  to 
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which  they  are  exposed  !  Are  these  hazards  the  inevi- 
table  conditions  under  which  wealth  in  this  country 
must  he  sought  %  Is  there  no  exemption  from  the  ruin 
which,  at  every  financial  crisis,  ovenvhelms  the  for- 
tunes of  thousands  of  our  counti-ymen  ?  Notwith- 
standing the  numerous  and  complicated  risks  to  which 
all  active  husiness  is  subject,  I  cannot  be  persuaded 
that  the  disastrous  vicissitudes,  which  we  have  such 
frequent  occasion  to  deplore,  might  not  be  more  fre- 
quently avoided.  I  have  great  faith  that  less  ambi- 
tious aims,  less  extravagant  modes  of  li\nng — less  desire 
to  avoid  labor,  and  less  haste  to  become  rich,  would,  in 
connexion  with  a  more  elevated  standard  of  moral  pro- 
bity, be  found  a  remedy  for  some  of  the  worst  evils  of 
the  times.  I  cannot  surrender  the  belief  that,  if  we 
entertained  more  Christian  estimates  of  the  ir%e  value 
of  wealth,  and  if  we  brought  the  conduct  of  our  busi- 
ness within  the  operation  of  some  fixed  and  consistent 
general  principles,  our  enterprise  and  sagacity  would 
not  so  often  miss  their  aim,  or  be  stripped  of  their  re- 
wards. I  believe  that,  in  this  matter,  the  science  of 
Political  Economy  might  be  made  to  do  good  service. 
Comprehending  in  its  wide  extent  not  only  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  prodiiction,  distribution  and  eon- 
sumption  of  wealth,  but  some  of  the  higher  ethical 
relations  of  communities,  it  ought  to  be  familiarized  to 
the  minds  not  only  of  the  statesmen  who  determine  the 
policy  of  the  government,  but  to  the  mind  of  every  citi- 
zen who  engages  in  the  business  of  the  country.  Pre- 
senting to  observation  a  large  variety  of  facts  and  sus- 
taining extended  relations  to  other  Sciences,  it  deserves, 
for  the  mere  purposes  of  intellectual  discipline,  to  be 
commended, 
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But  Political  Economy  may  accomplish  a  yet  higlier 
purpose  than  intellectual  discipline.  When  it  shall 
come  to  be  better  understood,  when,  in  the  estimation 
of  practical  men,  it  shall  be  rescued  from  the  reproach 
of  a  barren  or  a  delusive  theory — when  those  who 
affect  to  be  statesmen  shall  become  more  familiar  with 
its  teachings,  the  business  of  the  country  and  the  legis- 
lation of  the  country  will  be  kept  within  the  influence 
of  those  sound  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
private  and  of  public  prosperity.  In  concluding  this 
topic,  may  I  be  allowed  to  add  that  an  illustrious  Pi-o- 
fessor  in  a  Scotch  University  was  the  first  fonnal  pre- 
cursor of  the  modem  science  of  Political  Economy,  and 
that,  in  our  own  countiy,  it  is  systematically  taught 
only  in  College  Halls,  or  by  men  who  were  hred  in 
College  Halls.  In  this  cursoiy  estimate  of  the  social 
influence  of  our  Colleges,  their  intimate  connection 
with  the  grand  cause  oi  Popular  Mucation  ought  not 
to  be  omitted. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  young  men,  who  are  annu- 
ally graduated  from  our  colleges,  become  engaged,  at 
once  in  the  business  of  insti-uction.  As  Preceptors  of 
Academies,  or  as  Teachers  of  schools,  both  public  and 
private,  they  occupy  an  important  position,  and  exert 
an  extensive  influence.  Their  qualifications  are  not 
always  equal  to  their  responsibilities ;  but,  in  most 
eases,  it  is  believed,  they  address  themselves  to  the 
work  with  a  fidelity  and  a  skill  which  accomplish  the 
most  valuable  results.  The  instruction  of  the  young 
in  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge  has  come  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  great  interests  of  the  State. 
Banish  our  Colleges  from  the  land,  and  what  would 
be  the  fate  of  this  great  interest?     Without  undeiTat- 
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ing  those  truly  meritorious  individuals,  who,  unaided 
by  academical  discipline,  liave  acquired  no  mean  skill 
as  instructors,  I  cannot  lielp  thinking  that  the  great 
cause  of  popular  Edncation  must  look  mainly  to  the 
College  for  the  instruments  to  accomplish  its  final  tri- 
umphs. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  advert 
briefly  to  the  influence  of  our  higher  academical  insti- 
tutions in  cultivating  a  taste  for  elegant  letters,  and  in 
spreading  far  and  wide,  the  elements  of  a  generous 
moral  and  intellectual  culture.  The  value  of  tim  in- 
fluence it  would  not  be  easy  to  oveiTate. 

Literature  addresses  itself  so  constantly  to  our  vari- 
ous mental  faculties — it  deals  so  largely  with  all  our 
affections,  passions,  and  modes  of  life — it  leaves  so 
grateful  an  impression  upon  our  character — it  imparts 
to  existence  so  bland  and  exhilarating  a  chai-m,  that 
we  cannot  fail  to  prize  whatever  may  endear  to  us  its 
pursuits. 

The  languages  of  classic  antiquity,  which  embody, 
in  the  most  exquisite  forms,  wisdom,  and  eloquence,  and 
poetry  hitherto  unsurpassed,  are  prominent  branches  of 
instruction  in  our  Colleges.  They  are  not  lost  upon 
those  who  study  them  with  ardor.  They  cultivate 
habits  of  vigorous  and  clear  thouglit,  and  they  fonn 
the  taste  to  an  admiration  of  a  chastened  if  not  austere 
beauty  of  expression.  They  invite  the  student  to 
drink  at  the  undeflled  fountain  of  ancient  genius  and 
leai'ning,  and  they  foster  within  him  a  taste  for  the 
purest  models  of  thought  and  expression  which  illus- 
trate the  literature  of  the  moderns.  Our  Colleges, 
wherever  to  be  found,  form  little  centres  around  which 
cluster  the  associations  and  sympathies  which  belong 
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to  those  wlio  have  acquired  a  love  for  letters.  They 
are  the  repositories,  and,  in  our  country,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  only  repositories  of  those  collections  of 
books  which  may  be  deemed  among  the  most  efficient 
means  of  creating  and  difFusing  a  true  literary  spirit. 
Hardly  forty  years  ago,  that  eminent  statesman  and 
scholar,  the  late  Fisher  Ames,  remarked  that  all  the 
libraries  in  the  United  States  could  not  have  furnished 
the  books  which  Gibbon  found  it  necessary  to  use  in 
writing  his  Roman  History  alone.  This  remark,  had  he 
lived  to  this  time,  he  would  have  seen  i-eason  to  modify. 
The  Library  of  Hansard  University,  with  its  rich 
stores  of  eradition,  would  alone  deserve  to  save  the 
country  from  a  similar  reproach.  Not  only  do  the 
Libraries  connected  with  our  Colleges  serve  to  nurture 
the  love  of  elegant  letters,  but  the  same  end  is  pro- 
moted by  those  literary  exhibitions  in  which  some  of 
the  veteran  graduates  now  participate,  and  which  lend 
so  much  attraction  to  the  season  of  our  Annual  Com- 
mencements. 

Dwelling  no  longer  upon  a  topic  of  familiar  import, 
pei-mit  me  to  add  that  eveiy  department  of  polite  liter- 
ature must,  directly  or  indirectly,  be  benefitted  by 
those  habits  of  thought  and  study  which  characterize 
collegiate  instractors,  and  the  multitudes  of  collegiate 
pupils  who  annually  quit  their  sequestered  abodes  to 
engage  in  the  business  and  to  contend  for  the  honors 
of  active  life.  The  important  relation  which  our  Col- 
leges sustain  towards  the  learned  professiotis,  and 
their  agency  in  elevating  those  professions,  are  topics 
too  obvious  to  need  extended  remark.  Most  highly 
to  be  prized  is  the  influence  of  the  professional  classes 
on  the  spirits  and  the  forms  of  our  whole  society.    They 
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are  composed,  for  tlie  most  part,  of  men  who  owe,  what- 
ever of  distinction  they  may  have  attained,  not  to 
wealth,  but  to  character — to  intellect  carefully  disci- 
plined and  laboriously  employed,— to  morals  which 
have  escaped  unhurt,  the  grosser  indulgences  of  sense 
and  the  tolerated  chicanery  of  trade, — to  habits  and 
manners  which  fashion  has  not  seduced  from  all  true 
simplicity,  elegance  and  dignity.  In  the  language  of 
Lord  Bacon,  they  entertain  no  abstract  and  fiiarly 
contempt  for  wealth.  They  are  hostile  to  none  of  its 
rightful  superiorities.  On  the  contrary,  they  honor 
the  iudustjy  and  skill  and  entei-prise,  by  which  it  is 
acquired,  and,  yet  more,  do  they  honor  the  noble  liber- 
ality with  which  it  is  not  unfrequently  expended.  Oc- 
cupying, however,  an  elevated  social  position,  they  ai'e, 
in  some  sort,  the  natural  antagonists  of  that  class 
among  the  opulent  who,  especially  in  our  larger  cities, 
are  prone  to  introduce  modes  of  life  ruinously  expen- 
sive, and  ludicrously  incongruous  with  the  whole 
structure  of  American  society.  In  the  elevation  of  the 
learned  professions,  who  does  not  feel  that  he  has  a 
deep  interest.  They  touch  us  in  so  many  points ;  they 
mix  themselves  so  largely  with  our  graver  interests, 
and  they  spread  so  intelligent  a  grace  over  our  familial- 
hours,  that  we  demand  for  them  the  benefits  of  the  high- 
est intellectual  culture.  Without  our  Colleges  and  pro- 
fessional schools,  the  professions  would  soon  cease  to  be 
learned — and,  when  once  they  have  forfeited  the  dis- 
tinction of  learning— they  would  lose  all  power  of  use- 
fulness and  all  claim  to  honor — they  would  cowntermt 
no  longer  some  of  the  most  injurious  tendencies  of 
wealth  and  fashion ;  and  thev  would  leave  our  whole 
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system  of  social  life  to  influences  destructive  of  its 
purity,  dignity  and  repose. 

In  a  spirit  of  reproach,  it  is  sometimes  said  that 
business  and  politics,  are,  in  this  country,  the  predomi- 
nant interests  of  life — that  these  interests  are  suspended 
only  for  tumultuous  pleasures,  or  for  enervating  re- 
pose— that  the  studies  which  adorn  and  solace  life,  in 
other  lands,  are  in  our  own  pretermitted  for  arid  prac- 
tical details,  or  for  furious  political  controversy. 
Would  it  not  he  wise  to  inquire  whether  there  may 
not  he  some  tmth  in  these  imputations  ?  Do  we  de- 
vote much  of  our  leisure  to  those  delightful  studies 
which  are  full  of  the  treasures  of  knowledge  and  of 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  ?  Axe  not  our -pvomiaent  political 
men  disposed  to  regard  the  profound  meditations  and 
the  laborious  inquiries  of  the  statemnmi,  as  somewhat 
unavailable  sources  of  popularity  and  of  power  ?  Are 
not  oui-  young  men  moulding  their  chai'acters  for  man- 
hood, under  influences  favorable  neither  to  intellect, 
nor  patriotism,  nor  virtue  %  If  these  be  some  of  the 
prevailing  tendencies  of  American  society,  they  need 
to  he  counteracted  by  a  sentiment  of  deeper  reverence 
for  learning — by  a  more  cultivated  sense  of  beauty, 
and  a  more  profound  veneration  for  truth.  To  pur- 
poses so  valuable,  may  not  our  Universities  and  Col- 
leges lend  some  aid  ?  Year  after  year,  they  send  forth 
into  the  business  of  life  thousands  of  ingenuous  youth, 
well  instructed  in  the  tiTiths  of  science  and  the  lessons 
of  duty.  These  youth  are  challenged  to  high  respon- 
sibilities. Some  of  them  alas  I  are  soon  drawn  within 
the  vortex  of  politics  or  of  pleasure ;  others  are  more 
careful  to  grow  rich  than  to  grow  wise ;  but,  abstract- 
ing these  recreants,  many  ai'e  still  left  to  check  the 
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prevailing  evils  of  the  times,  and,  liy  their  example,  to 
attract  admiration  to  the  calm  pleasures  of  intellect, 
and  to  the  majestic  power  of  incorruptible  virtue. 

In  connexion  with  this  topic,  may  I  be  allowed  to 
advert  to  another,  suggested  by  the  nature  of  our  po- 
litical institutions,  and  by  the  political  condition  and 
prospects  of  our  country.  Think  not  that  I  am  about 
to  enter  that  arena  whereon  so  many  combatants  are 
now  engaged  in  fierce  controversy.  I  invite  you  to  no 
such  spectacle.  The  organ  of  an  Institution,  which  is 
a  stranger  to  the  transient  passions  and  interests  of  the 
day,  most  scrupulously  would  I  abstain  from  all  grar 
tuitous  and  reproachful  allusion  to  our  domestic 
politics.  I  shall  not,  however,  be  thought  to  violate 
the  decorum  of  my  position  by  the  remark,  that  our 
country  will  always  need  the  counsels  of  patriotic, 
wise  and  well  infonned  statesmen — statesmen  familiar 
with  the  various  forms  of  civil  polity  which  have  ex- 
isted in  all  time — acquainted  with  the  complicated 
structure  of  our  own  institutions — and  the  various  in- 
terests of  our  people— profoundly  Versed  in  the  know- 
ledge of  men,  and,  more  than  all,  anchored  in  the  great 
controlling  principles  of  all  private  and  social  morality. 

I  am  not  so  visionary  as  to  believe  that  the  College 
alone  will  prepare  such  a  race  of  men  for  the  seivice 
of  the  State  or  that  no  man  can  be  a  statesman  who 
is  a  stranger  to  academical  discipline,  or  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  academical  learning.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  deemed  extravagant  to  regard  the  studies 
pursued  at  our  American  Colleges  as  valuable  means 
of  preparation  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
eminent  political  station.  These  studies  invite  to  a 
high  range  of  thought  and  action; — they  deal  with  in- 
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tricate  and  extended  relations ;— they  subject  the  facul- 
ties to  a  rigid  training ; — they  commend  to  imitation 
the  noblest  exhibitions  of  human  virtue.  What  gifted 
young  man  can  pursue  them,  in  a  right  spirit  and  with 
genuine  ardor,  without  becoming  endowed  with  warmer 
sympathies  for  his  country  and  his  kind — without 
aiming  to  become  something  better  than  a  shrewd 
politician, — without  resolving  never  to  sink  to  the 
level  of  a  tempestuous  demagogue  !  Brides  all  this, 
the  whole  structure  of  our  political  Institutions  de- 
mands that  our  citizens  should  be  somewhat  con- 
vei'sant  with  recondite  theories,  and  that  they  should 
jealously  guard  against  eveiy  encroachment  upon 
their  constitutional  rights.  The  gloomy  despotisms 
of  the  East  and  the  stern  military  despotisms  of  Con- 
tinental Em'ope  exact  of  the  people  nothing  but 
torpid  submission ;  they  tolerate  no  agitation  of  their 
profound  calm ;  no  curious  speculations  concerning 
inalienable  rights— no  appeal  to  the  great  funda- 
mental principles  of  individual  and  social  freedom. 
But  wherever  the  democratic  principle  establishes  its 
ascendancy,  it  creates,  especially  in  relation  to  all  mat- 
ters of  government,  the  most  intense  intellectual  ac- 
tivity—it has  to  do  with  the  most  complicated  theories 
— it  operates  on  the  gravest  interests — it  summons  to 
its  support  the  strongest  passions.  For  these  reasons,  if 
for  no  other,  an  American  citizen  should  be  instructed 
and  well  instracted  as  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  an 
American  citizen.  He  should  leam  them,  not  from  par- 
tisan journals  or  from  intemperate  politicians ;  but 
from  lips  which  will  not  betray  him — from  those 
lessons  of  political  wisdom  upon  which  hath  been 
placed  the  seal  of  immortality ;  from  a  deliberate  sur- 
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vey  of  the  practical  workings  of  our  institutions.  In 
thia  country,  tlie  democratic  principle  is  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  its  ultimate  ascendancy  in  all  civilized  gov- 
ernments is  hardly  to  be  doubted.  With  us,  then,  the 
great  problem  is,  how  shall  we  secure  it  from  perver- 
sion— how  shall  we  rescue  it  from  the  influence  of  im- 
practicable and  ferocious  theories — how  shall  we  ren- 
der it  a  more  efficient  agent  in  imparting  to  this  gen- 
eration and  to  generations  which  are  unborn  the 
blessings  of  well  ordered  freedom,  and  the  fruits  of 
a  progressive  civilization  ?  The  democratic  principle, 
as  I  understand  it,  can  be  maintained  only  by  an  alli- 
ance with  virtue,  intelligence,  and  law.  It  is  hostile  to 
none  of  the  superiorities  which  God  hath  established ; 
it  is  at  vai'iance  with  none  of  the  principles  of  his 
moral  government; — it  seeks  to  supplant  none  of  the 
impulses  with  which  he  has  endowed  us ; — it  acknow- 
ledges, as  a  fii-st  principle,  the  equality  of  all  men  be- 
fore the  laws ; — it  leaves  every  man  to  employ,  for  his 
own  advantage  and  for  the  advantage  of  his  children, 
his  time,  his  talents,  and  his  skill.  When  carried  out 
into  its  just  applications,  it  shields  from  violation  the 
most  insignificant  right  of  the  humblest  man  in  the 
community ;  it  places  within  his  power  the  means  of 
bettering  his  condition  ;  of  improving  his  character  ; 
of  elevating  himself  and  his  children  in  the  scale  of 
moral  and  intellectual  happiness.  With  an  equally 
jealous  care,  it  guai'ds  the  fruits  of  honest  industry 
from  the  rapacity  of  those  whom  indolence  and  vice 
may  have  doomed  to  poverty  and  to  discontent.  It 
abhors  all  tyranny,  the  tyi-anny  of  the  majority  no 
less  than  the  tyranny  of  the  king.  It  recognizes  the 
necessity  of  checks  and  balances,  in  the  organization 
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of  every  political  system  whicli  is  intended  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  to  protect  from 
violation  the  rights  of  the  people.  As  we  are  destined 
to  live  under  a  democracy — God  forbid  that  it  should 
ever  become  a  licentious  and  brutal  democracy — God 
forbid  that  the  masses,  as,  in  the  cant  of  the  day,  the 
great  body  of  the  people  are  now  designated,  should 
be  betrayed  into  the  adoption  of  any  theories  which 
would  ultimately  be  subversive  of  their  own  rights — 
which  would  lay  waste  all  the  monuments  of  social  re- 
finement, turn  backthe  tide  of  modem  civilization — and 
quench  in  blood  the  guiding  star  of  freedom  to  the  na 
tions !  To  avert  an  issue  so  disastrous,  I  invoke  the 
aid  of  those  to  whom  is  committed  the  religious  and 
literary  education  of  our  youth.  With  special  earnest- 
uess,  do  I  invite  Instructors  in  our  Colleges  to  look 
well  to  this  high  concernment  It  is  their  office  to 
address,  at  the  most  impressible  season,  minds  which 
are  destined  to  exert,  for  good  or  for  evil,  an  im- 
poi'tant  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the  country. 
They  help  to  mould  the  characters  of  those  who,  in 
the  order  of  Providence,  will  be  selected  to  fill  the 
high  places  in  society.  It  becomes  them,  therefore,  to 
minify  their  office  in  respect  to  its  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. It  becomes  them,  to  take  good  care  that  every 
pupil,  before  he  quits  his  academic  bower  for  a  region 
of  perverse  wills,  and  conflicting  interests,  and  stormy 
passions,  shall  be  prepared  to  resist  temptation  in  all 
its  forms,  and  even,  if  left  alone,  to  do  battle  for  lib- 
erty, for  law,  for  virtue  and  for  truth. 

I  now  leave  this  desultory  discussion,  for  themes 
suggested  more  particularly  by  the  occasion  which  has 
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called  us  together,  and  which  address  themselves,  with 
a  more  animated  interest,  to  the  sympathies  of  the  hour. 
The  annual  festival  of  this  University  -which  was 
yesterday  celebrated  recalls  to  memory  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  it  is  now  just  seventy  years  since  the 
first  College  edifice,  University  Hall,  was  erected,  at 
the  expense,  it  is  believed,  exclusively  of  citizens  be- 
longing to  the  town  and  county  of  Providence.  Ee- 
femng  to  the  actual  wealth  and  population  of  our 
community  at  that  time,  who  can  withhold  from  this 
enterprise  the  praise  of  rare  munificence  and  extraor- 
dinary public  spirit.  This  effort  in  behalf  of  learning, 
it  should  also  be  remembered,  was  not  made  by  men 
fashioned  in  the  schools,  but  by  men  of  gi'eat  practical 
sagacity  and  large  views;  by  men  who  venerated 
learning  and  religion,  and  who  believed  that  learning 
and  religion  are  the  stability  and  the  ornament  of  every 
free  Stata  From  that  Hall,  around  which,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  years,  so  many  interesting  associations  have  gath- 
ered, went  forth  into  the  world  some  of  the  most  ^ffced 
men  who  have  adorned  the  history  of  Rhode  Island. 
Of  these  gifted  men,  many  alas  !  have  gone  down  to 
the  grave;  others,  I  rejoice  to  add,  still  live,  occupy- 
ing elevated  positions  in  society,  and  reflecting  honors 
on  the  Seminary  which  first  quickened  within  them 
the  powers  of  genius  and  the  hopes  of  fame.  Half  a 
century  elapsed  before  another  College  edifice  was 
erected.  In  the  years  1821-3,  the  gentleman  to  whom 
this  University  is  so  largely  indebted,  imparted  a  fcesh 
impulse  to  its  growth,  by  erecting,  at  his  own  expense, 
another  building  for  the  accommodation  of  its  students. 
To  this  building,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  donor,  was 
given  the  name  of  "  Hope  College." 
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In  the  years  1833-4  tlie  third  College  edifice,  em- 
Ijraeing  a  Cliapel  and  Library,  and  distinguished  as  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  architecture,  was  erected  at  the 
expense  of  the  same  gentleman  to  whose  liberality  I 
have  already  referred.  A  pupil  of  Dr.  Manning,  he 
gave  to  this  edifice  the  name  of "  Manning  Hall,"  in 
remembrance  of  his  venerated  instructor  and  friend — 
the  first  President  and  one  of  the  piincipal  foimders  of 
this  University.  Nearly  three  years  since,  some  of  you, 
my  fellow-citizens  of  Providence,  intimated  a  desire  to 
unite  in  any  effort  which  might  be  made  to  advance, 
still  further,  the  prosperity  of  this  Institution.  Your 
benevolent  impulses  were  not  destined  to  prove  in- 
effective. After  some  delay,  a  subscription  was 
commenced  for  the  erection  of  the  chaste  and  commo- 
dious edifice  in  which  we  are  now  assembled,  and 
likewise  of  a  suitable  mansion-house,  for  the  President 
of  this  University.  The  tei-ms  of  the  subscription 
also  embraced  a  provision  that  some  poriion  of  the 
amount  to  be  raised  should  be  expended  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  adjacent  grounds — in  rendering  them 
not  only  more  useful  to  those  for  whom  they  are 
specially  intended  ;  but  more  accessible  to  the  public, 
and  more  ornamental  to  the  city.  This  subscription 
was  commenced  under  auspices  which  left  no  doubt 
of  its  success.  The  aid  of  the  substantial  friend  of 
the  University  was  not  on  this  occasion  withheld. 

He  tendered  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Corporation 
the  sites  occupied  by  these  new  edifices,  and  he 
pledged  himself  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
towards  the  expense  of  erecting  them.  This  generous 
offer  was  promptly  seconded  by  you,  my  fellow-citi- 
zens of  Providence.    Thanks  to  your  effective   co- 
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operation  the  sum  originally  required,  hardly  less 
than  twenty-one  thousand  dollars,  was  speedily  ob- 
tained. I  congratulate  you  upon  the  accomplishment 
of  your  generous  and  elevated  purposes.  Look  around 
you,  ray  fellow-citizens,  and  behold  the  enduiing  and 
beautiful  memorials  of  what  you  have  done— for  Sci- 
ence and  for  taste,  for  our  University  and  for  our 
city — -for  the  generation  that  now  lives  and  for  the 
generations  that  are  to  come. 

In  asking  you  to  survey  the  ample  accommodations 
vi^hich  you  have  provided,  within  these  walls,  for  the 
departments  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Miner- 
alogy and  Natural  History;  and  in  directing  your 
attention  to  the  transformation  without,  which  has 
thrown  over  a  hitherto  neglected  spot  the  charm  of  a 
somewhat  classic  repose,  I  summon  you  to  the  highest 
banquet  a  generous  mind  can  taste — the  reflected 
pleasure  of  benevolence — the  ennobling  consciousness 
that  you  have  done  something  to  make  tJie  world 
wiser,  and  better,  and  happier. 

The  means  of  liberal  instniction  in  the  Physical 
Sciences  at  the  command  of  this  University  are  now 
sufficiently  extensive.  Without  additional  public  aid 
they  can  be  readily  so  enlarged  as  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  general  taste,  and  to  correspond  to  the 
progress  of  scientific  inquiry.  And,  be  it  remembered, 
that  the  instruction  here  to  be  imparted  is  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  regular  pupils  of  this  University. 
Under  proper  restrictions,  this  Hall  and  the  Lectures 
here  to  be  delivered  are  to  be  made  accessible  to  the 
public.  The  benefits  which  such  an  arrangement  will 
confer  upon  our  community,  and,  in  the  end,  upon  this 
University,  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  calculate.     It 
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is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  suggest  them  for  your 
more  deliberate  reflection. 

In  acknowledging  the  munificence  which  has  reared 
this  edifice  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  in  Natural 
Philosophy  and  in  the  Physical  Sciences,  I  ought  per- 
haps to  mention,  as  a  gratifying  consideration,  that, 
■with  one  exception,  all  the  contributors  to  the  object 
are  Rhode  Island  men— either  native  citizens,  or  citi- 
zens by  adoption.  Rhode  Island  men  did  I  say! 
In  the  language  of  ho  formal  courtesy,  I  add,  that  this 
good  work  was  not  accomplished,  without  aid — substan- 
tial and  disinterested  aid, — from  Rhode  Island  women. 
This  expression  of  sympathy  from  those  who  have  so 
deep  a  stake  in  the  welfare  of  this  Institution,  deserves 
to  be  welcomed  by  some  token  of  gi-atitude  which  will 
sui^vive  to  other  times.  I  am  therefore  authorized  to 
announce  in  this  presence,  that  this  edifice  shall  here- 
after be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Rhode  Island 
Hall  May  this  honored  name — a  name  not  without 
pretensions  to  a  classical  origin,  be  preserved  unsul- 
lied ;  and  may  the  recollections  which  it  is  intended  to 
perpetuate  remind  our  children  and  onr  children's 
children  of  their  obligations  to  multiply,  to  the  extent 
of  their  power,  the  means  of  elevating  the  tastes,  opin- 
ions, and  institutions  of  society. 

This  University  has  reached  an  important  stage  in 
its  progress.  Within  a  few  years  its  friends,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  have  manifested,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  a  warm  interest  in  its  favor.  By  multiply- 
ing its  facilities  for  instruction,  they  have  strength- 
ened its  hold  on  the  public  favor,  and  quickened  it 
to  fresh  endeavors  in  the  cause  of  good  learning. 
The  Library  fund,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  twenty- 
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five  thousand  dollars,  having  recently  become  available, 
the  TJniversity  Libraiy  will  soon  be  recruited  by  im- 
portant accessions  to  its  stores ;  and  the  time,  I  trust, 
is  not  distant,  when  it  will  become  a  most  efBcient 
means  of  winning  general  favor, — and  advancing 
general  intellectual  improvement. 

At  the  present  season,  how  many  memories  come 
thronging  about  the  hearts  of  those  of  us  who  look 
upon  this  seat  of  learning  with  sentiments  of  filial 
attachment.  The  noble  race  of  men  who  founded 
this  Institution,  have  perished  from  off  the  earth. 
Not  one  of  the  original  members  of  her  Corporation, 
and  not  one  of  the  members  of  the  first  seven  Classes 
which  here  received  academic  honors,  are  alive  to  share 
in  the  triumphs  of  this  day.  I  miss,  in  the  crowd  be- 
fore me,  the  familiar  forms  of  those  veteran  friends  of 
this  University  whom,  year  after  year,  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  greet,  upon  every  recurrence  of  her  annual 
festival.  The  first  three  Presidents,  Manning,  Maxcy 
and  Messer  have  all  ceased  from  their  labors.  With  a 
solicitude  truly  paternal,  they  watched  over  the  early 
destinies  of  this  University.  How  would  they  rejoice  to 
mingle  in  the  notes  of  congratulation  which  now  come 
up  before  her?  They  knew  her  in  her  humble  estate. 
How  would  they  now  rejoice  to  behold  her  clothed  in 
strength  and  in  honor !  Surveying,  in  a  chastised  and 
thoughtful  mood,  the  change  which  hath  passed  upon 
them,  and  which  is  destined  so  soon  to  pass  upon  us, 
let  us  pause,  amid  the  festivities  of  this  day,  to  yield 
to  these  departed  worthies  the  passing  tribute  of  sad 
and  grateful  recollection.  Above  all,  in  the  spirit  of 
that  divine  philosophy,  which,  come  what  may,  will 
ever  be  the  transcendent  philosophy,  let  us  aim  to  live 
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not  unto  ourselves,  and  to  do  now,  and  witli  onr  miglit, 
whatever  our  hands  may  find  to  do. 

I  cannot  close  this  Address,  without  pressing  upon 
you,  my  fellow-citizens,  the  importance  of  laying  broad 
and  deep  the  foundations  of  all  onr  literary  institutions 
— of  endowing  them  with  the  most  extensive  means  of 
action  and  of  usefulness — of  looking  to  them  as  the  dis- 
tinctive sources  of  true  civic  renown — as  among  the 
grand  conservative  elements  of  public  virtue,  pros- 
perity, and  freedom.  In  wealth  and  population  and 
territorial  extent,  Rhode  Island  can  never  hope  for 
pre-eminence.  Let  her  not,  however,  be  discouraged  by 
the  insignificance  of  her  physical  dimensions.  Let  her 
mate  amends  for  the  lowliness  of  her  stature,  by  the 
loftiness  of  her  spirit.  Let  her  seek  to  spread  through- 
out her  borders  the  seeds  of  piety  and  learning,  and  she 
will  ultimately  put  forth  a  moral  power  which  even 
States  of  gigantic  magnitude  might  be  proud  to  wield. 
Upon  you,  more  especially,  my  fellow-citizens  of  Provi- 
dence, I  take  the  liberty  to  urge  these  views  of  our 
social  interest,  honor,  and  duty.  You  have  already 
done  much  to  render  our  city  a  fountain  of  intelligence 
from  which  have  gone  forth  streams  to  fertilize  the 
whole  of  our  little  heritage.  You  have,  within  the 
past  year,  extended  and  improved  your  system  of  pop- 
ular education — you  have  never  faltered  in  your  friend- 
ship tor  the  Athenaeum,  now  among  the  primary 
attractions  of  our  city — you  have  given  the  most  sub- 
stantial proofs  of  your  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  University.  These  efibrts  are  worthy  of  all  praise. 
I  hail  them  as  blessings  for  the  present,  as  cheering 
tokens  of  good  for  the  future.  Be  assured,  my  fellow- 
citizens,  that  although  we  cannot  obtain  for  our  city 
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the  distinction  of  being  populous,  and  ricli,  and  power- 
ful, we  can  obtain  for  her  the  yet  prouder  distinction 
which  waits  upon  high  social  character — upon  taste, 
learning  and  piety.  I  ask  your  continued  aid,  in 
behalf  of  these  great  objects. 

Eemember,  and  how  full  of  exaltation  is  the 
thought !  that  the  powers  of  the  human  soul .  are 
limited  to  no  dimensions.  Attica  in  respect  to  terri- 
torial extent  was  insignificant,  but  what  region  in  the 
civilized  earth  owns  not  the  sway  of  Attica  ?  What 
civilized  region  bows  not  down  in  homage  to  her  om- 
nipotent power  over  the  world  of  mind?  Athena 
still  kindles  the  most  enthusiastic  recollections,  but,  re- 
member, it  is  not  warlike,  rich,  populous,  democratic 
Athens  that  holds  iis  spell-bound,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  but  Athens  the  abode 
of  philosophy  and  poetry — of  eloquence  and  of  art — 
the  city  consecrated  to  Minerva. 
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ADDEESS 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  HENRY 
HAKRISOS,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  DELIVERED 
BEFORE  THE  CITY  COUNCIL  AND  CITIZENS  OF  PROVIDENCE, 
ON  THE  NATIONAL  FAST,  MAY  14,  1841. 


Gentlejien  of  the  City  Council,  anj:>  Fellow  Citi- 

zESs  OF  Providence  :— 

The  death  of  William  Henrj^  Harrison,  late  tlie 
President  of  the  United  States,  has  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  our  countiy.  "Washington  died  amid  the 
tranquil  shades  of  Mount  Vernon,  after  a  life  illus- 
trated by  the  rarest  union  of  heroic  and  of  civic  vir- 
tue which  the  world  hath  yet  seen.  His  illustrious 
compatriots  and  successors,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
and  Monroe,  were  permitted,  for  many  years  after  they 
had  rested  fi-om  the  labors  of  office,  to  rejoice  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  land  over  which  they  had  niled,  and, 
yet  more,  to  rejoice  in  the  power  of  republican  institu- 
tions to  withstand  the  trials  to  which  republican  insti- 
tutions are,  in  an  especial  manner,  exposed.  They  all 
died,  after  having  accomplished  every  object  for  which 
as  public  men,  they  had  wished  to  live.  Not  thus  was 
it  with  him,  the  tidings  of  whose  death  so  recently  agi- 
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tated.  tlie  hearts  of  this  whole  people.  He  wa 
from  the  earth,  in  the  hour  of  fresh  triumph  and  joy- 
ous expectance, — in  the  midst  of  unaccomplished  plans, 
amid  all  the  ensigns  of  place  and  of  power ;  snatched 
for  ever  from  our  sight  at  the  moment  when  every  eye 
was  turned  towards  him,  and  before  the  voice,  which 
he  had  lifted  up  in  the  presence  of  thousands,  had  died 
away  upon  the  ear  !  What  passages  of  splendor  and 
of  gloom  in  the  history  of  the  few  last  weeks !  What 
alteraations  of  joy  and  grief  have  torn  the  public 
mind  !  How  many  pui-poses  have  lieen  broken  off ! 
How  many  hopes  have  perished  !  The  Angel  of  Death 
hath  gone  up  into  our  palaces,  and,  as  if  to  give  this 
whole  nation  a  more  a'wfiil  manifestation  of  his  power, 
he  hath  smitten  down,  almost  in  a  night,  the  chief 
whom  they  delighted  to  honor.  The  agitation  caused 
by  an  event  so  startling,  has  subsided  into  the  stillness 
of  a  contemplative  sorrow.  The  season  for  absorbing 
emotion  has  gone.  The  season  for  reflection  has  come. 
Let  it  not  have  come  in  vain.  Now,  in  the  time  of  our 
adversity,  shall  we  not  seek  to  learn  the  sweet  uses  of 
advemty  ?  Shall  we  not,  in  dependence  upon  divine 
aid,  aim  to  discover  and  to  renounce  our  sins  ?  Shall 
we  not,  in  profound  humility,  supplicate  the  King  of  all 
the  earth  to  look  down  from  the  throne  of  his  holiness, 
in  pity,  upon  us  and  om'  common  country  ? 

In  the  solemnities  of  this  day  there  lieth  a  deep 
meaning,  which  it  were  well  to  understand.  They  are 
endowed  with  a  moral  sublimity  which  no  forms  of 
material  grandeur  can  shadow  forth.  They  appeal  to 
undying  principles  in  the  nature  of  man.  They  stand 
in  awful  relationship  to  the  attributes  of  the  Eternal. 
They  speak  to  us,  in  no  earthly  tones,  of  all  that  scat- 
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ters  light  or  darlmess  over  the  prospects  of  immor- 
tality. What  a  spectacle  have  the  temples  of  Chris- 
tian worship,  throughout  our  land,  this  day  presented  1 
A  whole  people,  chastened  by  the  recollection  of  their 
recent  sorrow,  and  putting  aside  the  interests  of  daily 
life,  have  prostrated  themselves  before  the  Almighty, 
to  confess  their  dependence  upon  him ;  to  entreat  the 
forgiveness  of  all  their  sins,  negligences,  and  ignor- 
ances; and  to  commend  to  his  protection  the  countiy 
upon  which,  in  all  past  time,  his  richest  blessings  have 
been  showered.  The  pulpit,  this  morning,  has  been 
faithful  to  its  high  trust.  It  h^  addressed  to  the  un- 
derstanding the  most  momentous  truths,  and  to  the 
conscience  and  the  heai't  the  most  persuasive  exhorta- 
tions in  behalf  of  a  better  life.  We  have  assembled, 
this  evening,  amid  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  wo, 
not  to  banish  fi'om  our  minds  the  high  spiiitual  design 
of  these  solemnities,  but  to  blend  with  them  a  tribute 
of  gi-ateful  homage  to  the  life  and  character  of  our  de- 
parted Chief  Magistrate  ;  not  to  speak  of  him  as  the 
representative  of  any  particular  ppinions  or  interests 
about  which  his  fellow  citizens  are  divided,  but  to 
speak  of  him  as  the  President  of  this  Federal  Repub- 
lic ;  as  a  patriot  who,  when  his  country  claimed  his 
services,  was  always  the  last  to  think  of  himself ;  as  a 
man  of  tried  ability  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  both  civil 
and  military  ;  but  whose  noblest  distinction,  after  all 
was  not  so  much  reach,  and  originality,  and  brilliancy 
of  intellectual  power,  as  that  higher  wisdom  which  is 
the  growth  of  light  principles,  and  direct  purposes, 
and  cultivated  affections.  To  more  elaborate  pens 
must  be  reserved  that  circumstantial  naiTative  of  the 
events  of  his  life,  and  that  accurate  analysis  of  the  ele- 
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ments  of  bis  character,  which  his  fellow  citizens  will 
not  be  slow  to  demand  as  due  to  his  fame  and  to  the 
fame  of  his  country.  Be  mine,  however,  the  humbler 
task,  to  glance  at  passages  in  his  eventful  story ;  and 
to  attract  your  attention,  more  particularly,  to  those  of 
his  characteristics  which  can  be  contemplated  without 
a  jar  to  the  frame  of  a  sorrowful  or  a  devout  spirit. 

WiLiJAJi  Henry  Harrison  was  a  native  of  Virginia — 
that  land  so  fertile  in  illustrious  names,  so  allied  to  our 
proudest  recollections  of  courtesy  and  valor,  and  genius 
and  patriotism.  He  was  bom  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1773,  and,,  as  will  be  seen,  not  long  before  that  mem- 
orable struggle  had  commenced  which  ended  not,  till 
the  thirteen  colonies  fought  themselves  into  the  rank 
of  free  and  independent  States.  He  descended  from 
ancestors  not  unknown  to  fame  in  the  early  history  of 
Virginia.  His  father,  Benjamin  Harrison,  was  an  emi- 
nent patriot  of  the  I'evolution,  and  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  school.  He  occupied  several  commanding  stations, 
and  mixed  himself  largely  with  all  the  great  events 
and  stirring  interests  of  his  time.  In  the  yeai'  1791  he 
died,  having  maintained  unforfeited,  to  the  last,  hie 
claims  to  the  confidence  and  favor  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
Benjamin  Harrison  was  among  the  intrepid  signers  pf 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  but  history  assigns 
to  his  name  a  yet  nobler  distinction,  a  more  conse- 
crated title  to  immortality,  by  recording  the  fact  that 
he  was  "  an  intimate  friend  of  Washington." 

Young  Harrison  was  committed  by  his  father  to  the 
care  of  Robert  Morris,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ac- 
tors in  the  drama  of  the  revolution — the  great  financier 
— gifted  with  no  humble  portion  of  the  transcendent 
genius  of  Hamilton.     To  such  influences  was  our  late 
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President  subjected  in  the  forming  stages  of  bis  char- 
acter. His  father  and  his  father's  friend  had  perilled 
all  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Is  it  strange  that  his 
youthful  spirit  caught  the  generous  inspiration,  and 
that  he  was  eager  to  go  forth  to  do  and  to  dare  in  the 
service  of  his  country  ?  After  completing  his  academi- 
cal education  at  Hampden  Sydney  College,  he  di- 
rected, under  the  advice  of  his  friends,  his  attention  to 
one  of  the  liberal  professions.  He  was  reserved,  how- 
ever, for  a  far  different  destiny.  The  Indian  tribes  on 
our  northwestern  borders,  who  had  fought  under  the 
banner  of  England,  dm'ing  the  revolutionary  war,  laid 
not  down  the  weapons  of  war  when  peace  was  con- 
cluded with  their  civilized  ally.  True  to  their  in- 
stincts, the  Indians  pushed  the  work  of  rapine,  and 
massacre,  and  conflagration,  till  the  faces  of  all  who 
lived  upon  our  frontiers  gathered  paleness.  Through- 
out the  whole  land,  sympathy  for  the  sufferers,  and  in- 
dignation against  their  ruthless  assailants,  spread  with 
electric  rapidity.  Our  young  student  was  impatient 
to  engage  in  the  strife.  Abandoning  his  professional 
pursuits,  he  rushed,  at  the  eai'ly  age  of  eighteen,  from 
the  shades  of'  the  academy  into  the  tumults  of  the 
camp.  In  the  year  1791,  he  received  from  President 
Washington  the  commission  of  Ensign,  and,  what  was 
yet  more  grateful  to  his  sensibilities,  he  was  cheered  in 
his  romantic  enterprise  by  the  approving  voice  of 
"Washington.  Shoi-tly  after  the  disastrous  defeat  of  St. 
Clair,  he  reached  his  regiment,  then  stationed  at  Fort 
Washington,  which  occupied  the  present  site  of  the 
city  of  Cincinnati.  How  pregnant  with  all  the  ele- 
ments and  associations  of  romance  is  this  simple  fact ! 
What  an    impressive    commentary  upon    the  elastic 
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spiiit  and  tlie  expansive  energies  of  freedom  !  When 
Ensign  Han-ison  first  passed  within  her  limits,  Ohio 
Tvas  a  "wildemess— Cincinnati  but  a  feeble  and  ob- 
scure settlement !  In  the  progress  of  a  few  years,  for 
what  is  half  a  century  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  Ohio 
teems  with  population,  and  is  endowed  with  all  the 
institutions  of  cultivated  society,  with  all  the  faculties 
of  an  empire,  Cincinnati  is  the  great  city  of  the  West, 
wealthy,  enterpnsing,  and  intellectual.  Yet  more ; 
this  same  Ensign  Harrison,  after  having  "  achieved 
the  silver  liveiy  of  advised  age,"  comes  to  rule  over 
seventeen  millions  of  people,  at  the  cheering  voice  of  the 
multitudes  who  now  inhabit  the  magnificent  domain  in 
the  defence  of  which  he  nerved  his  youthful  arm ! 

The  limits  to  which  this  address  must  be  restricted, 
forbid  me  to  dwell  on  the  early  militaiy  career  of  Har- 
rison. He  was  not  slow  in  establishing  an  elevated 
character,  as  a  soldier  and  a  man.  The  perils  and 
ti-ials,  the  privations  and  exposures,  incident  to  warfare 
with  savages,  amid  forests  and  morasses,  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  exaggerate.  None  of  these  things  moved  him 
from  his  settled  purpose.  His  health  was  delicate,  and 
his  fnends,  apprehensive  that  he  would  fall  a  victim 
to  unwonted  trials  of  his  strength,  advised  him  to  re- 
sign his  commission.  He  refused  to  abandon  the  ser- 
vice in  which  h*e  had  embarked.  Though  removed 
fi'om  the  wholesome  restraints  of  public  opinion,  he 
yielded  not  to  the  seductions  of  the  camp.  He  dese- 
crated the  temple  of  his  immortal  spirit,  by  no  profane 
orgies ;  and  his  habits  of  temperance,  thus  early  formed, 
were  the  parent  of  the  health  and  vigor  which  blessed 
him  even  to  the  close  of  life. 

Ensign  Harrison  was  soon  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
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lieutenant.  So  tighly  did  General  Wayne,  his  com- 
mander-in-cliief,  esteem  him  for  his  courage,  attention 
to  discipline,  and  other  military  qualities,  that  he  com- 
missioned him  as  one  of  his  aids-de-camp.  In  his  gen- 
eral orders  and  official  despatches,  General  "Wayne,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  had  reason  to  commend  the 
hravery  and  good  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Ilairison. 
The  bloody  and  desperate  battle  of  the  Miami,  in  which 
the  Indians  were  totally  defeated,  teraiinated  the  war. 
Soon  after  this  battle,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  an  impor- 
tant station  on  the  western  fi'ontier.  As,  however,  the 
ppaee  with  the  Indians  allowed  liim  no  farther  oppor- 
tunity of  sei'ving  his  country  in  the  field,  he,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1797,  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army. 

And  now  begins  the  civil  career  of  HaiTison^that 
career  which,  though  internipted  by  his  return  to  the 
employments  of  military  life,  was  destined  not  to  end, 
till  a  grateful  people  conferred  upon  him  the  highest 
honor  within  their  gift. 

Immediately  after  his  retirement  from  the  army,  he 
was  appointed,  by  President  Adams,  Secretary,  and, 
ex-officiOj  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory.  "Here,"  says  Mr.  Gushing,*  "in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  civil  duties  incumbent  on  his  office,  he 
became  intimately  associated  ■with  the  brave  and  hardy 
people  around  him,  and  learned  to  understand,  and 
duly  estimate  the  character,  wants,  and  wislies  of  his 
countrymen — studying  the  practical  lessons  of  life  in 
the  great  volume  of  nature,  as  unfolded  to  him  by 
daily  intercourse,  in  the  cabin  of  the  settler,  the 
hunter's  lodge,  the    council    chamber,  and    in    social 

*  Vide  "OutlineBof  the  Life  of  Hartison,"  by  Hon.  Caleb  Cuahing. 
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meetings  with  the  free-spirited  pioneers  of  the  West." 
The  Northwestern  Territory  then  embraced  the  whole 
of  our  tenitory  lying  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio. 
Such  confidence  did  the  people  of  that  Territory 
place  in  liis  talents  and  fidelity,  that  they  elected  him, 
the  following  year,  their  first  Delegate  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  In  this  new  and  important  rela- 
tion, he  acquired  additional  honor.  Associated  with 
him  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  were  some  of  our 
most  distinguished  statesmen  and  eloquent  debaters. 
To  be  a  member  of  Congress,  at  that  time,  was  an  en- 
viable distinction ;  for  oui'  halls  of  legislation  had  not 
then  been  disgraced  by  those  offensive  personalities 
and  those  scenes  of  disorder  which  have  since  caused 
the  considerate  men  of  all  parties  to  blush  and  to 
tremble  for  then-  country.  Although  only  about 
twenty-sis  years  of  age,  Mr.  Haraison,  by  his  broad 
and  comprehensive  views  of  public  policy,  and,  by  his 
familiarity  with  the  practical  details  of  legislation, 
commanded  the  I'espect  of  the  more  experienced  men 
around  him.  He  signalized  his  career  in  Congress,  as 
a  Delegate,  by  the  change,  which  he  proposed  and  raa^ 
terially  contributed  to  effect,  in  the  then  existing  mode 
of  disposing  of  the  public  lands.  They  had  heretofore 
been  sold  in  large  tracts,  the  smallest  of  which  included 
at  least  four  thousand  acres.  This  system,  found  to  be 
exclusive  in  its  operation,  and  unfavorable  to  the  growth 
of  the  West,  was  so  modified  by  the  bill  which  he 
reported,  and  which  subsequently  became  a  law,  that 
the  tracts  of  public  land  were  required  to  be  ofi'ered 
for  sale  in  a  very  reduced  size.  Tims  were  they  placed 
within  the  pecuniai'y  aTtility  of  actual  settlers.  The 
principle  involved  in  this  important  measure  has,  by 
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subsequent  acta  of  Congress,  been  extended.  And  its 
justice  and  wisdom  have  been  signally  vindicated  by 
tbe  marvellous  changes  which  increasing  population 
and  wealth  have  wrought  throughout  the  immense 
valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  Northwestern  Tenitory  was 
divided,  and  a  separate  territory  of  almost  boundless 
extent  was  established,  under  the  name  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  HaiT-ison  having  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress,  was 
appointed  Governor  of  this  new  teri'itory,  being  first 
appointed  by  Mr.  Adams,  and,  afterwards,  by  Mr. 
Jefferson.  He  was  intrusted  with  civil  powers  so  ex- 
tensive, and  so  unrestrained  by  the  usual  checks,  that 
nothing  but  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  the  high 
personal  character  of  the  Governor,  could  justify  this 
wide  practical  departure  from  the  cautious  theories  of 
a  republican  government.  Well,  however,  did  he 
repay  the  confidence  thus  reposed  in  his  integrity, 
talents,  moderation,  and  courage.  For  thirteen  years, 
he  discharged,  with  unquestioned  ability,  the  duties  of 
his  elevated  and  difficult  office.  The  peculiar  condi- 
tions Tinder  which  he  was  placed,  subjected  his  moral 
and  intellectual  character  to  a  severe  practical  test. 
He  ruled  over  a  thinly-scattered  population,  in  the- 
bosom  of  a  wilderness,  and  surrounded  by  a  ferocious 
and  treacherous  foe,  thirsting  to  renew  the  work  of 
slaughter  and  of  vengeance.  He  was  charged  with  a 
mass  of  grave,  complicated,  and  almost  irresponsible 
powers,  which  operated  on  the  various  interests  of  a 
people  in  the  forming  stages  of  social  organization. 
It  was  his  concern  to  see  that  the  Indian  did  not 
pillage  and  mui'der  the  boi'derer ;  and  that  the  bor- 
derer   did  not  provoke  and  defraud  the  Indian.     It 
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was,  moreover,  his  concern  to  exercise  a  substantial 
control  over  titles  to  large  tracts  of  the  puHie  land 
lying  -within  his  civil  jurisdiction.  For  some  time,  he 
was,  in  effect,  the  lawgiver  of  the  people  of  the  North- 
west, and  most  exemplary  was  he  in  the  dischai-ge  of 
his  numerous  delicate  trusts.  The  records  of  his  mill- 
tifarious  transactions  with  the  Indians,  in  peace  and  in 
WW,  cannot  be  read  without  exalting  the  public  esti- 
mate of  his  practical  wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  affairs 
— without  a  stronger  conviction  of  his  militaiy  skill, 
and  of  the  humanity  which  beautifully  tempered  his 
valor.  "  It  is  not,"  says  Fisher  Ames,  "  in  Indian  wars 
that  heroes  are  celebrated;  but  in  them  they  are 
formed."  Tlie  experience  of  Harrison  illustrates  this 
remai-k,  and  verifies  its  philosophic  truth.  From  boy- 
hood till  the  close  of  his  military  career,  he  was 
familiar  with  the  warfare  of  the  Indian.  No  stranger 
was  he  to  "the  suddeness  of  his  onset,  or  the  craft  of 
his  ambushes,  or  the  ferocity  of  his  vengeance."  The 
discipline  of  difficulty  and  of  danger  was  not  lost  upon 
him.  His  whole  life  was  marked,  and  strongly  marked, 
by  those  characteristics,  which  are  developed,  in  great 
vigor,  only  by  emergent  occasions,  by  intricate  combi- 
nations of  circumstance,  by  strange  and  varied  experi- 
ences of  peril  and  of  toil. 

While  administering  the  government  of  Indiana,  he 
was  again  compelled  to  resort  to  arms,  in  defence  of 
his  extended  frontier  against  the  attacks  of  the  Indians. 
In  the  year  1805,  was  formed,  as  it  is  believed,  under 
the  influence  of  foreign  emissaries,  a  most  formidable 
combination  of  all  the  Northwestern  tribes  of  Indians, 
with  the  design,  by  a  sudden  and  simultaneous  onset, 
to  destroy  all   the  whites,  or    drive   them    from   the 
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valley  of  tlie  Mississippi.  Of  this  design,  Governor 
HaiTison  was  fully  apprised,  but,  by  the  exercise  of  a 
wise  policy,  he  was  enabled,  for  several  years,  to  pre- 
vent any  serious  attempt  to  execute  it. 

In  the  year  1811,  the  inhabitants  of  our  western 
frontier  were  again  involved  in  an  Indian  war.  "  The 
warwhoop  again  awakened  the  sleep  of  the  cradle,  and 
the  darkness  of  midnight  glittered  with  the  blaze  of 
their  dwellings."  At  the  head  of  all  the  forces  which 
he  could  muster,  Governor  Harrison  marched,  with 
caution,  through  an  uncultivated  and  exposed  region, 
to  Tippecanoe — that  name,  once  how  exhilarating ! 
But  ah,  the  carols  are  all  ended  !  On  that  spot,  was 
waged  one  of  the  most  fearful  strifes  in  the  annals  of 
Indian  warfare.  The  forces  were  nearly  equal ;  e^^ery 
man  shared  the  dangers  of  the  battla  The  Indians 
fought,  hand  to  hand,  and  with  desperate  bravery. 
Night  lent  her  horrors  to  the  scene.  In  the  midst  of 
all  this  wild  and  impetuous  conflict,  and  exposed  to 
imminent  personal  hazard,  Han-ison  continued  to  put 
forth  his  calm  might,  and  to  raise  his  animating  voice. 
At  length  the  day  dawned,  when,  by  a  decisive  move- 
ment, the  sti-ife  was  ended.  Victory  perched  upon 
the  banners  of  our  army.  The  border  settlements 
were  rescued  from  the  appalling  calamities  which 
threatened  to  overwhelm  them. 

After  the  declaration  of  war  with  England,  in  the 
year  1812,  the  military  talents  of  Han-ison  were  again 
put  in  requisition.  The  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers 
looked  to  him,  instinctively,  for  protection,  as  the  man 
of  the  crisis  ;  and  they  looked  not  in  vain.  President 
Madison,  responding  to  the  universal  sentiment,  not 
to  say  the  acclamations  of  the  people  of  the  West, 
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appointeil  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  Northwestern 
army.  He  was  invested  with  powers  the  most  exten- 
sive, and  was  left  to  exercise  them,  according  to  his 
best  judgment.  In  discharging  the  high  trusts  com- 
mitted to  him,  he  did  not  fail  to  justify  the  confidence 
with  which  President  Madison  had  honored  him. 
Obstacles  and  impediments  clustered  in  his  path,  and 
retarded  his  progi'ess,  but  his  spirit  never  faltered. 
His  energy,  firmness,  and  courage,  were  again  trium- 
phant. He  accomplished  all  the  objects  prescribed  to 
him,  and,  within  one  shoi't  yeai-  from  the  time  he 
commenced  his  campaign,  he  gloriously  terminated  it, 
by  the  victory  of  the  Thames — "  a  victory  which," 
said  Langdon  Cheves  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  "was 
such  as  would  have  secuj'ed  to  a  Roman  general,  in 
the  best  days  of  the  republic,  the  honors  of  a 
triumph !" 

Unwilling,  fellow  citizens,  to  detain  you  upon  topics 
which,  by  some,  may  be  thought  uncongenial  to  this 
season  of  devout  humiliation  and  funeral  solemnity,  I 
have  sought  to  avoid  all  reference  to  military  details ; 
and,  in  my  I'apid  glance  at  what  General  Hanison 
dared  and  did,  I  have  passed  by  many  trials  of  char- 
acter, not  borne  in  vain,  and  scenes  of  martial  triumph 
which  the  Muse  of  History  will  transmit  to  future 
times.  I  have  not  recalled  to  your  memory  his 
brilliant  defence  of  Fort  Meigs,  so  memorable  in  the 
history  of  the  late  war,  nor  his  wise  forecast  in  causing 
a  fleet  to  be  built  and  equipped,  in  order  to  obtain 
command  of  Lake  Erie.  Quite  unnecessary  have  I 
deemed  it  to  remind  you  of  his  association,  in  danger 
and  in  fame,  with  our  own  Perry,  who,  with  all  the 
laurels  which  he  had  won  upon  the  Late,  yet  green 
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Upon  his  brow,  fought,  as  a  volunteer,  in  the  "battle  of 
the  Thames,  hy  the  side  of  Harrison. 

Moved,  as  it  is  thought,  by  some  private  grief,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  General  Armstrong,  in  the  plan  of 
the  ensuing  campaign,  saw  fit  to  assign  to  General 
HariTson  a  comparatively  unimportant  command,  and 
to  entrust  to  others  the  post  of  duty  and  of  danger. 
Justly  indignant  at  such  treatment,  and  too  disinter- 
ested to  enjoy  his  elevated  rank  and  the  emoluments 
which  it  conferred,  without  rendering  an  equivalent 
service,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army.  In 
the  absence  of  the  Pi'esident  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  War  hastily  assumed  the  right 
to  accept  General  HaiTison's  resignation."  Thus,  in 
the  subsequent  campaigns,  the  country  was  deprived 
of  the  abilities  of  him  "  who,"  in  the  words  of  the 
gallant  Colonel  Johnson,  "  was,  during  the  late  war, 
longer  in  active  service  than  any  other  genei'al 
officer;  was  perhaps  oftener  in  action  than  any  of 
them,  and  never  sustained  a  defeat." 

General  Harrison  returned  to  the  walks  Of  private 
life,  with  a  name,  not  only  unsullied,  but  bright  with 
]ionor.  President  Madison,  in  appointing  him,  soon 
after  his  resignation,  to  conduct,  in  connexion  with 
other  distinguished  men,  important  negotiations  with 
several  of  the  Indian  tribes,  gave  him  a  renewed  proof 
of  that  confidence  which  had,  it  is  believed,  at  no 
time,  been  either  suspended  or  withdrawn.  Yet  more 
conspicuous  honors  awaited  him.  In  1816,  he  was 
elected  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Ohio  ;  and,  in  1824,  having  been,  in  the  meantime,  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  Senate,  he  was  ele(!ted  a  Senator 
in  Congress  from  that  State.     General  Harrison  had. 
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for  SO  many  years,  been  conversant  witli  the  principles 
and  details  of  civil  administration  ;  so  familiar  was  Ite 
■vvith  the  various  interests  of  the  West ;  so  interested 
in  all  that  related  to  the  effective  organization  of  the 
army,  that  he  soon  became  a  prominent  member  of 
that  body,  which  then,  as  it  is  now,  was  composed  of 
some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country.  He  was,  as 
would  appear  from  his  cursory  debates  and  his  more 
formal  speeches  in  Congress,  a  ready,  animated,  and 
efficient  debater,  full  of  resources,  and  apt  in  applying 
them  to  the  subject  imder  discussion.  In  the  debates 
of  the  Senate  he  frequently  participated,  and  he 
helped,  in  no  humble  measure,  to  shape  the  character 
of  several  important  acts  of  general  legislation. 

Tlie  last  civil  function  which  General  Hai'rison  per- 
foiined,  prior  to  his  election  to  the  Presidentship,  was 
a  diplomatic  function.  In  1828,  President  Adams 
appointed  him  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiaiy  to  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  With- 
out delay,  he  repaired  to  the  scene  of  his  mission. 
Such,  however,  was  the  state  of  the  new  republic,  and 
so  speedily  was  he  recalled,  in  consequence  of  a  change 
of  parties  at  home,  that  he  was  unable  to  accom- 
plish any  hnportant  object.  His  celebrated  letter 
to  Bolivar,  the  Dictator  of  Colombia,  must  be 
familiar  to  the  minds  of  all  who  hear  me.  I  advert 
to  it  now,  not  so  much  for  the  puipose  of  commending 
its  generous  republican  sentiments,  as  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  your  attention  to  the  following  noble 
"To  be  esteemed  eminently  gi'eat,  it  is 
{  to  be  eminently  good.  The  qualities  of  the 
hero  and  the  general  must  be  devoted  to  the  advan- 
tage of   mankind,  before  he   will  be  pennitted  to 
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assume  the  title  of  their  benefactor ;  and  tlie  station 
which  he  will  hold  in  their  regard  and  affections  will 
depend,  not  upon  the  numher  and  splendor  of  his 
victories,  but  upon  the  results  and  the  use  he  may 
make  of  the  influence  he  acquires  from  them."  Here 
is  embodied  the  grand  moral  of  Harrison's  life,  the 
true  secret  of  his  fame,  the  only  imperishable  element 
of  all  real  greatness  ! 

I  have  invited  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  to  a  siin^ey 
of  a  large  poi-tion  of  the  active  life  of  General  Hanison. 
You  have  followed  him  from  his  youth  to  his  mature 
age.  You  have  beheld  him,  at  one  time,  discharging 
grave  and  most  difficult  civil  trusts ;  at  another, 
fighting  the  battles  of  his  country,  and,  by  his  victo- 
ries, recovering  her  lost  terntoiy,  and  retrieving  her 
lost  honor.  You  have  beheld  him,  amid  primeval  for- 
ests, contending  \vith  the  elements,  and  protecting  the 
remotest  dweller  beyond  the  mountains  from  savage 
ferocity.  You  have  seen  him,  in  legislative  halls, 
lending  his  ripened  wisdom  to  the  public  counsels ; 
and  you  have  seen  him,  last  of  all,  the  apostle  of 
republican  principles  at  the  court  of  a  Dictator ! 
And,  amid  all  this  variety  of  conditions,  have  you  not 
found  hun,  in  purpose,  in  principle,  in  chai-acter, 
always  the  same ;  always  just,  always  finn ;  his  head 
always  quick  to  disceni  the  wise  expedient ;  his 
"  heart  expanded,  and  always  in  the  right  place  ?"* 

And  now,  fellow  citizens,  follow  this  veteran  worthy, 
rich  in  naught  but  honor,  into  his  retirement  on  the 
banks  of  the  beautiful  Ohio.  See  how  life  passes  with 
him,  under  this  new  condition.  Is  he  not  the  same 
man  still  I     Though  not  born  for  seclusion,  is  he  im- 

•  Governor  Metcalfe,  of  Kentnoky. 
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patient  of  seclusion  ?  Does  he  sigh  for  the  camp,  or 
the  senate-house,  or  the  court?  Does  the  crowded 
drama,  in  which  he  has  been  a  chief  actor,  pass  in 
shadowy  reA^iew  before  him,  to  mock  dejected  hopes, 
and  to  exasperate  the  sense  of  disappointment  to  a 
pang?  Do  yoTi  need  to  be  told  that  William  Henry 
Harrison  was  too  rich  in  the  materials  of  intellectual 
and  moral  happiness,  to  waste  an  hour  in  dreams,  or 
to  suffer  a  drop  of  bitterness  to  reach  the  fountains  of 
his  spirit  ?  He  lived  at  North  Bend,  as  he  had  lived 
eveiy  where  else,  to  good  purpose,  like  a  true  man  and 
a  true  gentleman ;  enjoying  homebred  affections ;  like 
some  of  the  best  worthies  of  ancient  days,  cultivating 
his  acres,  without  forgetting  his  countiy  or  neglecting 
his  heart ;  given  to  a  generous  hospitality ;  and,  when 
graver  duties  did  not  forbid,  regaling  his  intellect  and 
taste  by  the  study  of  elegant  letters.  Such  was 
William  Henry  Harrison  at  his  homestead  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio.  How  does  that  dwelling  mourn 
that  the  light  of  his  presence  has  vanished  for  ever ! 
Henceforth,  it  will  become,  in  some  sort,  a  consecrated 
spot,  and  the  traveller,  as  he  approaches  it,  will  strain 
his  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  mansion  where 
passed,  in  honor  and  in  quiet,  some  of  the  happiest 
years  of  the  patriot  statesman,  now  translated  to  a 
house  not  made  with  hands. 

Of  subsequent  events  in  his  history,  I  can  presume 
no  one  to  be  ignorant.  The  voice  of  the  people  sum- 
moned him  from  a  retirement  which  he  had  supposed 
was  to  continue  for  the  residue  of  his  life,  to  fill  the 
office  of  President  of  these  United  States.  His  journey 
from  Ohio  to  Washington  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
Without  the  pomp  of  a  triumph,  it  had  more  than  the 
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honors  of  a  triiimpli.  At  the  wayside  and  at  the 
place  of  concourse — in  city  or  in  hamlet — on  mountain 
or  in  valley,  the  people,  without  distinction  of  age, 
sex,  color,  or  condition,  pressed  upon  him,  with  their 
hearts  in  their  hands,  to  bid  him  welcome.  Arrived 
at  the  seat  of  government,  like  a  true  son  of  Virginia, 
he  yearned  to  revisit,  once  more,  his  native  land. 
The  thought  of  other  years,  of  ties  now  broken,  but 
well  remembered  still,  came  thronging  around  him ; 
and,  before  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  office,  he 
yielded  to  his  affectionate  instincts,  and  went  to  see 
Virginia  He  went  to  look,  once  more,  at  the  old 
family  mansion,  to  survey  its  ancestral  halls,  to  sit 
again,  under  the  shade  of  those  patrimonial  trees, 
beneath  which  he  had  frolicked  in  boyhood — to  live 
over  again,  in  memory,  the  days  when  his  father  was 
alive,  and  his  children  were  about  him — and,  yet 
more,  to  £11  his  spirit  with  most  gracious  influences, 
by  recollections  of  that  mother  who  was  wont  to  pray 
for  him,  and  who  taught  him  how  to  pray !  In  that 
mother's  chamber,  where  he  was  born,  and  where  he 
had  often  kneeled  beside  her,  while  she  earnestly  im- 
plored the  rich  blessings  of  Heaven  on  his  future  life, 
he  penned  that  remarkable  passage  in  liis  inaugui-al 
address,  in  which  he  expresses  his  profound  reverence 
for  the  Christian  religion.  How  beautiful  the  picture 
here  presented  to  our  view !  The  child  of  many 
prayers  has  become  a  gi'ay-haired  statesman,  and  is 
about  to  be  clothed  with  the  selectest  honor  which  a 
nation  can  confer.  With  thoughts  saddened  by  antici- 
pations of  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  office,  he 
turns  to  tlie  image  of  his  sainted  mother,  and  on  that 
spot  from  which  her  voice  of  supplication  had  gone  up 
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to  the  mercy  seat  for  him,  lie  bears  liis  testimony  to 
the  value  of  that  religion  which  was  her  hope  in  death, 
and  which,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  was  his ! 

The  scenes  at  which  I  have  asked  yon  to  look,  must 
undergo  another,  and  yet  another  change.  Next 
comes  the  Inauguration.  A  pageant  more  "brilliant 
and  captivating,  has,  in  this  country,  seldom  been 
seen.  The  metropolis  was  thronged  with  multitudes 
from  the  East  and  from  the  West,  from  the  North  and 
from  the  South.  As  the  procession,  with  bannered 
pomp,  and  glittering  array,  and  spirit-stirring  music, 
passed  along  the  streets  and  avenues  of  Washington, 
the  man  of  the  people  was  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers. On  every  side,  was  heai'd  the  voice  of  wel- 
come, and  every  face  was  lighted  with  the  smile  of 
joy.  He  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  delivered  his  ad- 
dress in  the  presence  of  nearly  forty  thousand  of  his 
countrymen.  After  listening,  with  profound  attention, 
to  what  proved  to  be  his  parting  counsels,  they  rent 
the  air  with  their  acclamations  ! 

In  one  month,  one  little  month,  ah  !  what  a  change ! 
Hushed  all  at  once  ai*e  the  jubilant  echoes,  and  fled 
the  joyous  smiles.  The  wail  of  anguish  is  heard  from 
the  bed  of  sickness,  doomed,  too  soon,  to  become  the 
bed  of  death.  Throughout  our  land,  intense  was  the 
anxiety  which  his  danger  awakened,  and  genuine  the 
sorrow  felt  by  the  men  of  all  parties,  when  it  was 
known  that  he  had  ceased  to  live.  Well  might  we 
all  grieve  for  one,  who  had  ever  been  true  to  us — ^for 
one  whose  thoughts  were  upon  us  and  his  countiy, 
even  when  the  dews  of  death  gathered  upon  his  fore- 
head. These  scenes  of  touching  pathos  which  I  have 
sketched,  but  have  not  aimed  to  paint,  are  well  nigh 
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over.  What  solemn  beauty,  what  almost  incommuni- 
cable sadness  in  that  last  pageant,  with  which  the 
nation  sought  to  assuage  its  own  soitow,  and  to  honor 
the  illustriona  dead !  What  a  change  had  come  over 
that  dwelling,  in  one  short  month !  There  he  lay,  in 
that  dread  repose  which  no  man  may  break,  and  upon 
the  very  spot  which  had  hardly  parted  with  the 
echoes  of  congratulation  and  of  triumph.  No  voice 
now  was  heard,  but  the  voice  of  him  who,  in  the  name 
of  his  Lortl,  spoke  of  the  ResuiTection  and  the  Life. 
"The  awful  fathers  of  the  State"  were  there — the 
titled  representatives  of  kings  were  there — political 
chieftains,  once  his  foemen,  were  there— warriors, 
young  and  old,  were  there,  to  look,  for  the  last  time, 
upon  a  warrior's  face  !  Slowly  and  solemnly,  they  bore 
him  to  his  grave — through  those  same  paths  which 
he  so  lately  trod,  full  of  health,  and  hope,  and  joy. 
Not  a  sound  is  heard,  but  the  knell  of  death— the 
muffled  drum,  the  hearse-like  aire  which  float  upon  the 
breeze,  like  airs  from  another  world.  With  reverent 
hands,  they  commit  his  body  to  the  ground,  earth  to 
earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust !  And  is  this  all  of 
William  Henry  Harrison  !  No  !  Faith  triumphs  over 
the  grave.  They  look  for  the  general  resurrection  in 
the  last  day,  when  this  corruption  shall  put  on  incor- 
mption,  and  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality ! 

My  fellow  citizens,  how  impressive  are  the  scenes 
which  I  have  contrasted.  In  presenting  them  afresh 
to  your  minds,  I  have  dealt  in  no  arts  of  poetical 
exaggeration.  Can  tliey  be  looked  upon  "without 
emotion  ?  It  is  not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
dulging an  indolent  and  luxurious  sorrow  that  we 
have  come  hither,  to-day.     We  have  come  together  to 
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pay  a  tribute  of  veneration  to  the  character  of  a  great 
and  good  man  ;  to  contemplate  that  character,  in  some 
of  the  various  lights  in  "which  it  was  reflected  ;  and  to 
gird  ourselves  for  a  yet  sterner  conflict  witli  the  prin- 
ciple of  evil  within  and  around  us. 

I  stand  not  here  to  lavish  extravagant  praise  upon 
the  departed  President.  He  was  a  man,  and,  therefore, 
was  not  without  the  frailties  of  a  man,  I  place  him  on 
no  height  of  inaccessible  virtue.  I  bespeak  for  him  no 
idolatrous  homage.  To  some  exhibitions  of  his  char- 
acter, I  have  already  adverted.  Before,  however,  I 
quit  the  task  with  which  you  have  honored  me,  let  me 
speak  to  you,  somewhat  more  fully,  of  his  substantial 
claims  upon  your  respect  and  gi-ateful  remembrance. 

President  Harrison  belonged  to  the  order  of  efficient 
and  well-balanced  minds.  Subjected  to  numerous  and 
decisive  tests,  in  peace  and  in  war,  his  intellectual 
powers  were  always  found  to  be  equal,  and  more  than 
equal,  to  the  crisis.  They  were  distinguished,  not  less 
for  their  amplitude  than  their  harmony.  They  were 
prone  to  no  excess,  they  exhibited  no  dispi-oportion, 
they  delighted  in  no  eccentricity.  Abstractions  never 
bewildered  them ;  the  splendid  and  fanciful  combina- 
tions of  genius  never  seduced  them  from  their  sphere. 
The  best  part  of  every  man's  education  is  the  discipline 
of  life — the  demands  which  practical  occasions  make 
upon  the  mind — the  difiiculties  which  shai-pen  its 
penetration— the  labors  which  task  its  strength — the 
extended  relations  which  enlarge  its  comprehension. 
To  this  sort  of  intellectual  training,  he  was  early  accus- 
tomed ;  and  the  freedom,  and  directness,  and  vigor  with 
which  he  put  forth  his  mind,  under  every  vaiiety  of 
circumstance,  was  of  such  training  the  natural  result. 
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He  studied,  however,  not  only  men,  "but  books,  and 
books  he  studied,  that  he  might  better  understand 
men.  Without  pretensions  to  erudition,  he  had  stored 
his  mind  with  a  rich  fund  of  general  knowledge,  and 
he  had  superadded  the  finish  of  no  inelegant  scholar- 
ship. The  productions  of  his  pen  would  fill  a  volume. 
While  they  do  honor  to  his  powers  as  a  thinker,  they 
exhibit  him  as  a  ready,  clear,  and  polished  writer.  I 
am  admonished,  however,  to  leave  this  region  of  frigid 
analysis,  to  dwell  on  themes  of  gentler  and  more 
solemn  interest — to  speak  to  you  of  the  man,  and  of 
the  spirit  which  moved  the  man,  in  the  various  and 
commanding  relations  which  he  was  called  to  sustain ; 
of  those  moral  endowments  for  which  he  was  so  emi- 
nent ;  and  which,  now  that  he  is  no  more,  we  most 
love  to  contemplate. 

As  a  statesman,  William  Henry  Harrison  stood  upon 
well-defined  principles,  and  to  these  principles  he 
adhered  with  unswerving  honor.  This  was  the  main 
cause  of  his  popularity — a  popularity  unequalled  by 
that  of  any  other  man,  since  the  days  of  Washington. 
His  popularity  was  not  that  which  is  run  after — "  that 
weed  of  the  dunghill,  which,  when  rankest,  is  nearest 
to  withering."*  It  was  founded  on  intrinsic  merit  and 
good  service.  The  people  trusted  him  and  favored 
him,  not  so  much  because  they  thought  him  to  be 
great,  as  because  they  knew  him  to  be  honest.  They 
saw  that,  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties,  he  was 
not  only  just,  but  humane  and  disinterested — not  only 
firm,  but  conciliating  and  forbearing.  Few  men  have 
enjoyed  move  abundant  opportunities  of  enriching 
themselves,  and  yet  he  died  comparatively  poor.      He 
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died  poor,  because  lie  abhorred  tlie  degradation  of 
acquiring  wealth  by  equivocal  means ;  and  because,  as 
a  public  man,  lie  would  use  no  means  to  benefit  his 
fortunes,  which  would  expose  him  even_to  the  sus- 
picion of  dishonor.  How  would  the  records  of  this 
good  man's  life  shame  these  days  of  las  private  and 
social  morality,  when  a  pure  name  is  no  longer  pre- 
feri'ed  to  riches;  when  the  most  sacred  tnists  are 
abused ;  when  the  obligations  of  law,  and  honor,  and 
conscience  are  violated,  not  only  without  scruple,  but 
"without  punishment ! 

As  a  military  man,  he  was  remarkable  for  the  excel- 
lent discipline  which,  without  the  exercise  of  severity, 
he  was  able  to  maintain.  This  is  no  small  praise ;  for 
he  had  to  deal  with  somewhat  refractoiy  materials ; 
with  Indians  hard  to  be  reconciled  to  the  usages 
of  civilized  warfare ;  with  regular  troops  not  yet 
estranged  from  irregular  habits ;  with  militia,  impa^ 
tient  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  jealous  of  all 
restraints  upon  their  freedom.  It  was  by  generous 
moral  influences,  that  he  moulded  these  discordant 
materials  to  his  pui-poses.  He  never  forgot  that  his 
troops  were  men,  and  that  some  of  them  were  his  fellow 
citizens.  He  governed  them  with  ease,  because,  to  use 
his  own  language,  "he  treated  them  with  kindness 
and  affection ;  and  shared  with  them,  on  eveiy  occa- 
sion, the  hardshi]>s  which  they  were  obliged  to  un- 
dergo," 

The  uncounterfeited  sadness  with  which  the  tidings 
of  President  Harrison's  death  were  received  through- 
out the  country,  inspires  confidence  in  the  moral  sensi- 
bilities of  the  country.  Thank  God !  there  yet  remain 
to  us   some    spots  of    verdure,  amid  the  arid  waste 
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whicli  antagonist  parties  have  created — some  cheering 
tokens  that  even  in  our  strifes  we  have  not  forgotten 
that  we  are  men,  and  "brethren,  and  Christians!  It 
indicates  a  yet  higher  form  of  the  moral  character,  that 
this  people,  turning  away  from  the  civil  and  military 
distinctions  of  Harrison,  seek  to  contemplate  the 
heauty  of  his  daily  life.  And  yet  more,  it  marks 
the  universality  of  the  religious  sentiment,  and  it 
speaks  well  for  the  Christian  character  of  our  country, 
that  his  chastened  and  humble  piety  is  among  the 
most  precious  recollections  of  those  who  now  mourn 
and  honor  him.  Happily  on  this  tdpic,  which  com- 
menda  itself  with  such  interest  to  every  man  who 
values  himself  on  the  dignity  of  a  thinking  being,  we 
are  left  to  something  better  than  a  trembling  hope. 
Since  his  death,  the  public  mind  has,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  been  attracted  to  ample  evidence  that 
his  piety  was  no  formal  and  decorous  piety — that  his 
faith  was  no  speculative  faith — that  his  good  deeds 
were  performed  in  dependence  upon  a  strength  not  his 
own.  Most  exemplary  was  his  reverence  for  that 
Book,  which,  in  the  comprehensive  language  of  John 
Locke,  "has  God  for  its  author,  salvation  for  its  end, 
and  truth,  without  any  mixture  of  error,  for  its 
matter."  With  no  austere  precision,  but  with  con- 
scientious gravity,  did  he  observe  that  sacred  day 
which  is  the  gi-eat  bulwark  of  Christianity  in  all 
lands,  and  which  this  people  are  more  especially  con- 
cerned to  save  from  desecration.  And  yet  more,  he 
felt  himself  to  be  a  sinner  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  he 
prostrated  himself,  in  devout  humility,  before  the 
Saviom'  of  sinners.  To  that  Saviour  he  had  given  his 
heart,  and  to  that  Saviour  he  had  resolved,  without 
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delay,  publicly  to  confess  his  allegiance.  A  no  less 
interesting  proof  of  the  temper  of  his  sonl  may  here 
he  added.  In  a  letter  to  her  who  was,  for  so  many 
years,  the  depositary  of  his  affectionate  and  unre- 
served conftdence,  he  revealed  the  interesting  fact 
that,  after  returning  from  the  ceremonies  of  the  inaug- 
uration, he  retired  to  his  chamber,  as  soon  as  he  could 
find  time,  and  there  fell  upon  his  tnees  to  thank  his 
Maker  for  all  his  mercies,  and  to  supplicate  his 
gracious  guidance  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  the 
duties  which,  as  the  occupant  of  a  high  station,  he 
owed  to  him  and  to  Lis  country.  Is  there  in  an  inci- 
dent like  this  no  power  to  reach  the  heart?  A 
Christian  statesman,  oppressed  by  the  solitariness  of 
gi'andeur,  seeks  communion  with  his  God  !  A  Chris- 
tian statesman,  anticipating  that  trials  may  perplex 
and  darken  his  course,  goes,  for  light  and  for  comfoi"t, 
to  the  source  of  eternal  iUuniination  and  repose ! 

My  fellow  citizens,  the  man  for  whom  we  are  now 
in  heaviness,  and  whose  fame  we  are  about  to  commit 
to  the  judgment  of  history,  assured  that  from  the 
judgment  of  history  he  has  nothing  to  feai',  has 
expressed,  as  in  the  presence  of  this  whole  people, 
his  profound  reverence  for  the  Christian  religion,  and 
his  thorough  conviction  that  sound  morals,  religious 
liberty,  and  a  just  sense  of  religious  responsibility  are 
essentially  connected  with  all  true  and  lasting  happi- 
ness. In  the  proud  days  of  Gentile  philosophy,  a 
famous  historian  stigmatized  Christianity,  in  accommo- 
dation to  the  prevailing  sentiment,  as  "  a  pernicious 
superstition."  Not  two  thousand  years  have  passed 
away,  and  what  a  change  in  the  moral  condition  of 
society  hath  been  wrought !     Christianity  has  become 
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the  religion  of  every  portion  of  the  eartli  redeemed 
from  barbarism — the  parent  of  a  new  and  higher  form 
of  civilization — elevating,  every  where,  the  masses, 
and,  through  the  agency  of  the  masses,  pervading  the 
character  of  all  existing  institutions.  This  great  prin- 
ciple of  social  progress  is  destined  to  achieve  yet 
nobler  triumphs — to  diffuse,  through  all  civilized 
lands,  yet  sublimer  conceptions  of  tmth  and  of  duty 
— to  endow  with  moral  life  the  races  which  for  ages 
have  slumbered  in  darkness.  In  this  country,  more 
especially,  is  Christianity  to  be  prized  as  an  essential 
element  of  strength,  and  happiness,  and  safety.  We 
need  the  hopes  which  it  inspires ;  but,  most  of  all,  do 
we  need  the  motives  which  it  implants,  and  the 
restraints  which  it  provides.  Here,  all  power  resides 
exclusively  in  the  people ;  and  our  government  sup- 
poses that  the  most  efficient  checks,  the  only  genuine 
conservative  influences,  are  the  good  sense  of  a  culti- 
vated, moral,  and  religious  people.  Let  us,  then,  be 
true  to  ourselves.  Let  us  take  good  heed  that  our 
liberty  does  not  degenerate  into  license;  that  our 
passions  do  hot  drown  the  voice  of  our  reason ;  that 
impracticable  theories  do  not  mislead  us ;  that  inordi- 
nate vanity  and  reckless  self-confidence  do  not  betray 
us  to  our  ruin. 

Li  elections  to  office,  let  us  turn  away  from  the 
demagogues  who  meanly  seek  our  confidence,  to  the 
men  who  best  deserve  it;  to  the  men  who  are  too 
honest  to  flatter  us,  and  too  patriotic  not  to  prefer  our 
interests  to  our  favor.  Above  all,  let  us  remember 
that,  unless  the  spirit  of  the  people  be  right,  legal 
codes  are  nothing — protective  charters  are  nothing — ■ 
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constitutions,  whetlier  written  or  unwritten,  are 
notliing — and  tiiat  out  popular  institutions  cannot  be 
upheld,  without  impressing  on  the  popular  mind  a 
conviction  of  the  indissoluble  union  between  eeligion, 

LIBEETT,  and  LAW. 
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ADDEESS 


TO  THE  PEOPLE  OP  EHODB  ISLAND,  DELIVERED  IN  HE-WPORT, 
MAY  3.  1843,  IN"  PRESENCE  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  ON 
THE  OCCASION  OE  THE  CHANGE  IN  THE  CIVIL  GOVEENMENT 
OF  RHODE  ISLAND,  BY  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  CONSTITi:- 
TION.  WHICH  SUPERSEDED  THE  CHARTER  OF  1663. 


Men  of  Rhode  Island  :  — 

What  means  this  gathering  of  the  people  ?  What 
stirs  the  deep  sympathies  of  the  general  mind  ?  Why 
are  the  streets  of  ttis  ancient  Metropolis  thronged 
with  eager  and  exulting  crowds  ?  For  what  purpose 
have  we  entered  these  sacred  conrts  ?  Why  do  I  see 
l)efore  me  the  chief  Executive  Magistrate  of  Rhode 
Island,  the  grave  legislators  of  Rhode  Island,  and  a 
biilliant  corps  of  the  citizen  soldiers  of  Rhode  Island  ? 
Have  we  all  come  hither  to  gaze  at  a  captivating 
pageant ;  to  exchange,  in  holiday  humor,  the  congrat- 
ulations of  this  holiday  season;  to  celebrate,  with 
heated  passions,  a  partisan  triumph,  and  to  waste, 
amid  pomp  and  festivity,  the  hours  which  should  be 
consecrated  to  freedom  and  to  truth  ?  God  forbid, 
my  fellow-citizens,  that  such  should  be  either  our  duty 
or  our  choice !  God  forbid,  that,  at  such  a  crisis  as 
this,  we  should  look  away  from  the  essential  to  the 
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accidental^from  the  peiiaanent  obligations  of  prin- 
ciple, to  the  fugitive  interests  of  men — from  the  august 
cause  of  Libekty  and  Law,  to  the  poor  and  perishing 
concerns  of  ordinary  political  parties !  I  know  you 
too  well  to  think  that,  for  any  such  purposes,  you 
have  come  together,  upon  the  present  occasion.  Far 
nobler  impulses  than  a  mere  contest  for  political 
power  hath  ever  created,  now  agitate  your  hearts,  and 
bid  you  to  pour  forth,  from  all  that  is  within  you,  the 
voice  of  deep  and  tranquil  joy,  at  our  final  deliver- 
ance from  trouble;  and  of  solemn  thanksgiving  to 
ALMiGHTy  God  for  the  signal  interpositions,  in  our 
behalf,  of  his  watchful  care  and  his  restraining  power. 
We  ai'C  here  assembled  to  commemorate  the  triumph 
of  "  the  sovereign  Law,  the  State's  collected  will,"  over 
treasonable  counsels,  and  treasonable  acts — over  the 
unchastened  fervors  of  the  revolutionary  spirit,  and 
the  actual  perils  of  revolutionary  strife.  We  are 
assembled,  likewise,  to  look,  for  the  last  time,  and 
with  reverent  eyes  may  it  be,  upon  that  venerable 
frame  of  civil  government,  the  work,  and,  under  God,  the 
protection  of  our  fathers,  which  embodies  the  seminal 
principles  of  civil  andreligious  liberty;  and  which,  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years,  has  showered  upon  this  our 
goodly  heritage  the  rich  blessiigs  of  peace,  prosperity, 
fi-eedom  and  honor.  And  yet  more,  we  have  assem- 
bled, fellow-citizens,  to  witness  the  organization  of  the 
government  under  that  new  Constitution,  which  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island,  in  the  esercise  of  their  sover- 
eign power,  have  ordained  and  established — to  the 
end  that  they  might  secure  and  transmit,  unimpaired, 
to  succeeding  generations,  the  civil  and  religious 
liberty  enjoyed  under  the  Charter. 
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This,  then,  is  a  crisis  without  a  parallel  in  the 
political  history  of  Rhode  Island— and  without  a 
parallel,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  add,  in  the 
political  history  of  any  free  government.  How  many 
chords  of  solemn  interest  does  it  touch !  How  closely 
it  linlcs  itself  with  the  associations  of  the  Past  and  the 
destinies  of  the  Future!  What  touching  memories 
does  it  awaken  of  the  venerated  and  heroic  dead,  who 
once  adorned  this  ancient  seat  of  wealth,  and  talent, 
and  eocial  elegance,*  and  who  now  slumber  amid  these 
scenes  of  placid  and  imperishable  beauty !  How  im- 
pressively does  it  admonish  us  of  the  dangers  "to  which 
popular  freedom  is  most  exposed ;  and  with  what  elo- 
quent earnestness  does  it  exhort  us,  by  the  use  of  every 
instrumentality  within  our  power,  to  save  from  destruc- 
tion what,  next  to  Christianity,  would  seem  to  be  ,he 
great  element  of  human  progress ! 

I  do  not  mean,  fellow-citizens,  to  dwell  long  amid 
the  depths  of  our  early  history.  The  generous  sjonpa- 
tliies  which  animate  all  hearts,  at  the  present  hour, 
would  be  somewhat  impatient  of  the  labors  of  minute 
and  elaborate  historical  research.  Without,  therefore, 
intruding  upon  the  province  of  the  historian,  I  shall 
glance  only  at  those  epochs  in  the  early  history  of 
Ehode  Island,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  fathers — principles  which  impressed 
themselves  upon  all  the  forms  of  their  civil  polity,  and 
which,  so  far  as  taste,  habit,  and  opinion  ai'e  concerned, 
determined  their  whole  system  of  common  life. 

In  1636,  Roger  Williams  and  his  associates  in  the 
great  work  of  founding  a  State  upon  the  principles  of 
entire  religious  freedom,  and  of  unmixed  democracy, 

»See  Biographical  SkeWhtsand  Memoranda  annexed,  No.  1, 
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commenced  tlie  aettlemeiit  of  that  spot,  to  which,  in 
gi-atefol  rememhrance  of  "  God's  merciful  Providence 
to  him  in  distress,"  he  gave  the  name  of  Providence, 
They  transacted  in  town  meetings,  monthly,  the  affairs 
of  their  infant  colony ;  but  of  these  meetings,  unhap- 
pily, no  record*  has  been  preserved.  That,  at  an  early 
period,  "the  first  comers"  regulated  themselves,  by 
some  general  rules,  may,  however,  be  infeiTed,  from 
the  following  simple  covenant,  which  is  copied  from 
the  first  book  of  the  recordsf  of  the  town.  To  this 
covenant  no  date  is  affixed,  but  Knowles  expresses  a 
decided  opinion  that  it  was  di'awn  up  by  Eogcr 
Williams : 

"  We,  whose  names  are  here  under,  desirous  to 
inhabit  in  the  town  of  Providence,  do  promise  to  sub- 
ject ourselves,  in  active  or  passive  obedience,  to  all 
such  orders  or  agreements  as  shall  be  made  for  public 
good  of  the  body  in  an  orderly  way,  by  the  major 
assent  of  the  present  inhabitants,  masters  of  families, 
incorporated  together  into  a  towTirfellowsMp,  and  such 
others  whom  they  sImU  admit  unto  tliem,  only  in  civil 
things." 

This  simple  instniment,  as  is  justly  remarked  by 
Knowles,  in  his  Memoir  of  Eoger  Williams,  combines 
the  principles  of  pure  democracy  and  unrestricted  reli- 
gious liberty.     Only  in  Givil  things!    What  a  preg- 

•  In  March,  lfi76,  Providence  was  attacked,  tj  Ihe  Indiana,  and  twenty-nine 
houses  wore  burnt,  in  one  of  wliich  tLe  records  of  ttie  town  were  kppt.  To 
preserve  them  from  tlie  flames,  tlie  records  were  thrown,  into  a  mill  pond, 
from  wbich  they  were  recovered  in  a  mutilated  state. 

t  "  That  there  existed  some  Mnd  of  an  agreement  between  the  first  settlers, 
'  Blasters  of  families,' is  apparent  Stom  the  termaof  these  articles.  They  are 
referred  to  as  a  town,  as  incorporated  together  in1«  '  a  town-fellowship.'  And  it 
iaequally  certain  that  the  first  agreement,  whether  In  writing  or  not,  provided 
for  obedience  'in  civil  things  only,'  otherwise  this  would  not  hare  lieenso 
guarded."— iSapiefi's  Annaii. 
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nant  exception  do  these  few  words  embody !  How 
emphatically  do  they  recognize  the  great  principle  of 
the  entire  sanctity  of  the  conscience,  which  our  fathers 
were  the  first  to  establish,  and  which  their  children,  1 
trust,  to  the  remotest  generations,  will  be  the  last  to 
abandon.  It  will  not  escape  remark,  that  no  person 
could  become  a  member  of  this  "town-fellowship," 
unless  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  membership.  In  those  primitive  days,  the 
judgments  and  consciences  of  men  were  not  betrayed 
from  all  true  estimates  of  things,  by  the  poor  conceits 
of  metaphysical  politicians.  What  would  have  been 
thought,  two  hundred  years  ago,  of  the  plea  of  a 
natural  right,  on  the  part  of  every  man  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  to  be  admitted  a  member  of  this 
memorable  "  town-fellowship !" 

In  1637-8,  Clarke,  Coddington,  and  their  associates, 
commenced  a  settlement  upon  this  beautiful  island,* 
which,  says  Callender,  was  in  1644,  named  the  isle  of 
Rhodes,  or  Khode  Island— a  name  ultimately  given  to 
the  whole  State.  The  adventurers  establi^ed  "a 
body  politic"  under  the  following  simple  compact, 
which  marks  a  spirit  of  humble  dependence  upon 
Almighty  God,  never  more  predominant  than  amid 
the  sublunities  of  primeval  solitude,  and  the  rage  of 
elemental  war : 

"  "We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  do  swear  sol- 
emnly, in  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  to  incorporate  ow- 
selves  into  a  body  poUtio,  and,  as  he  shall  help  us,  will 

•Thenorthempart  of  the  island  was  first  occupied,  and  called  PoxtsmoutJi, 
The  number  of  colonists  being  increased  during  the  summer,  a  portion  of  tlie 
inliabitants  removed  next  spring  to  the  south- western  part  of  tlie  island, 
where  they  commenced  the  town  of  Newport.  Both  towns,  however,  wore 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  Colony.— iTraw^es's  Memoir  qf  Roger  Wil- 
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sulimit  OUT  persons,  lives  and  estates,  unto  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  tings,  and  Lord  of  lords, 
and  to  all  those  most  perfect  and  absolute  laws  of 
His,  given  us  in  His  holy  word  of  truth,  to  be  guided 
and  judged  thereby." 

Under  this  compact,  a  government  somewhat  pecul- 
iar, and  in  form  not  dissimilar  to  a  theocracy,  was 
established.  It  did  not,  however,  last  long.  Our 
forefathers  were  too  much  wedded  to  democracy  and 
to  religious  fi-eedom,  to  tolerate  any  institutions  to 
which  those  grand,  moving  principles  of  "human 
progress  did  not  give  their  form  and  pressure. 

In  March,  1641-2,  the  first  government  established 
upon  this  island  was  moulded  into  a  truer  practical 
conformity  to  the'  cherished  sentiment  of  the  first 
settlers.  At  "  a  General  Court  of  Election,"  it  was 
ordered  and  unanimously  agreed  that  this  government 
was  "  a  democracy,  or  popular  government,"  and  that 
the  power  to  mate  laws  and  to  depute  magistrates  to 
execute  them,  was  "in  the  body  of  freemen  orderly 
assembled,  or  a  major  part  of  them."  At  the  same 
time,  was  passed  a  law  for  securing  liberty  of  con- 
science,  in  these  memorable  words : —  "  It  is  further 
ordered,  by  the  authority  of  this  present  court,  that 
none  be  accounted  a  delinquent  for  Boctrim,  provided 
it  be  not  directly  repugnant  to  the  government  or 
laws  established."  And,  at  the  next  coxu-t  in  Septem- 
ber, 1642,  it  was  ordered  "that  the  law  of  the  last 
court,  made  concerning  liberty  of  conscience,  be  per- 
petfuaied:'  AU  these  acts  go  to  show  that  the  first 
settlers  of  Providence  and  the  first  settlers  of  New- 
port were  united,  in  optoion  and  in  feeling,  upon  the 
great  leading  principles  which  have  marted  through- 
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out,  and  so  strongly,  tlie  institutions  and  policy  of  this 
State.  In  this  connection,  another  example  of  the 
eai'ly  legislation  of  the  settlers  upon  this  island, 
ought  to  find  a  place.  In  1638,  they  "  ordered  that 
none  shall  be  received  as  inhabitants  or  freemen  to 
build  or  plant  upon  the  island,  biit  such  as  shall  be 
received  in  hj  consent  of  the  body,  and  do  submit  to 
the  government  that  is  or  shall  be  established  accord- 
ing to  the  words  of  G-od."  This  is  "  law  and  order  " 
in  a  nnt  shell !  Little  did  these  simple  colonists — 
these  early  democrats  in  faith  and  in  practice,  dream  of 
those  licentious  and  disorganizing  doctrines  which  are 
broached  by  our  modem  demagogues,  and  which,  if 
not  repudiated  by  the  good  men  and  true  of  all  politi- 
cal parties,  will  inevitably  destroy  the  securities  of 
temperate  freedom  throughout  the  land ! 

Under  these  simple  compacts,  suited  to  the  con- 
dition of  pioneers  in  the  march  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  our  fathers  continued  to  live  and  to  prosper, 
— administering  their  civil  governments  upon  the 
true  principles  of  democracy;  and,  in  all  matters  of 
religious  concernment,  maintaining  inviolate  the 
sacred  rights  of  conscience. 

In  1644,  the  towns  of  Providence,  Portsmouth  and 
Newport,  which  had  thus  far  been  separate  settle- 
ments or  townships,  were  united  under  one  govern- 
ment, by  a  Charter  which  Eoger  Williams,  through 
the  aid  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  obtained  from  the  Parlia- 
ment under  the  Commonwealth  of  England.  This 
Charter  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  "  full  power 
and  authority  to  govern  and  mle  themselves,  by  such 
a  form  of  civil  government  as  by  voluntary  consent  of 
all  or  the  greatest  part  of  them,  shall  be  found  most 
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serviceable  in  their  estates  and  condition  " — provided 
sucli  form  of  civil  government  "be  conformable  to  the 
laws  of  England,  so  far  as  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  the  place  will  admit"*  For  reasons  wliieh,  in  the 
absence  of  authentic  history,  we  ai-e  left  to  conjecture, 
the  government  was  not  organized  under  this  Charter, 
till  May  1647,  when  the  fii^t  session  of  the  first  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  Ehode  Island  was  held  at  Poi-ts- 
mouth.  Warwick  was  then  admitted  into  the  associar 
tion,  with  the  same  privileges  as  Providence.+  The 
acts  of  this  session  are  perfectly  accordant  with  the 
principles  of  our  fathers.  They  manifest  a  great 
jealousy  of  delegated  power,  a  sacred  regard  for  the 
protection  of  individual  right,  and  an  unfaltering 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty.  "  The 
code  of  laws  which  was  ordained  for  the  government 
of  the  Colony  contains,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Staples,  in 
his  Annals  of  the  Town  of  Providence,  "nothing 
touching  religion  or  matters  of  conscience,  thus  pursu- 
ing the  same  silent  yet  most  expressive  legislation  on 
the  subject  which  was  commenced  in  the  Charter 
itself."  That  portion  of  the  code  relating  to  oifences 
is   followed  by  a    declaration,  so   significant    of  the 

»  The  powers  conferred  liy  the  Cliarter  are  exceedingly  ample.  No  form  of 
government  is  prescribed,  and  the  choice  of  every  officer  is  left  t*  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  strict  conformity,  too,  with  the  leading  principle  of  the  settlements, 
tt  refers  only  to  civil  goyernment  The  inhabitants  are  empowered  to  make 
"oivillawsforthdroivil  government."  The  colonists  had  always  contended 
that  their  right  to  perfect  religious  liberty  did  not  result  ftom  hnman  lawa. 
They  conld  not,  therefore,  have  accepted  a  grant  of  this  ftom  any  human 
power,  as  that  would  be  acknowledging  a  ri^t  to  withhold  the  grant,  and  to 
control  the  eiercise  of  religious  freedom.— fifapfes's  "Anrmls  of  the  Tovin  of 
Frwidenee." 

t  Warwick  was  settled  in  1GI3,  by  a  body  of  men  nnconnectad  with  the  col- 
onists of  Providence,  Newport  and  Portsmouth.  Thus  were  established  in 
Ehode  Island,  three  distinct  settlements,  which,  at  the  commencement,  were 
entirely  independent  of  each  other. 
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spirit  which  moved  our  fathers,  and  so  full  of  genuine 
eloquence,  that  its  repetition  can  never  fall  unheeded 
upon  the  ears  of  any  of  their  sons  : 

"  These  ai'e  the  laws  that  concern  all  men,  and  these 
are  the  penalties  for  the  transgression  thereof,  which, 
hy  common  consent,  are  ratified  and  established 
throughout  the  whole  Colony ;  and  othei-wise  than 
this,  what  is  herein  forbidden,  all  men  may  wait,  as 
their  consciences  persuade  them,  every  one  in  the 
name  of  his  God.  And  let  the  Saints  of  the  Most 
High  walk,  in  this  Colony,  without  molestation,  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah  their  God,  for  ever  and  ever." 

"  This  noble  principle,"  says  the  biogi'apher  of 
Roger  Willianis,  "  was  thus  established  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws,  at  the  first  Assembly  under  the 
Charter.  It  is  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  is  the  glory  of  the  State."  Bancroft,  the  distin- 
guished Historian  of  the  United  States,  thus  happily 
describes  the  internal  condition  of  Rhode  Island, 
under  the  first  Charter:  "All  men  were  equal;  all 
might  meet  and  debate  in  the  public  assemblies ;  all 
might  aspire  to  office ;  the  people,  for  a  season,  consti- 
tuted itself  its  own  tribune,  and  every  public  law 
required  confirmation  in  the  primary  assemblies.  And 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  little  "  democracie  "  which, 
at  the  beat  of  the  drum  or  the  voice  of  the  herald, 
used  to  assemble  beneath  an  oak  or  by  the  open  eea^ 
side,  was  famous  for  its  "  headiness  and  tumults  " — 
its  stormy  town-meetings  and  the  angry  feuds  of  its 
herdsmen  and  shepherds.  But,  true  as  the  needle  to 
the  pole,  the  popular  will  instinctively  pursued  the 
popular  interest.  Amidst  the  jarring  quarrels  of 
rival  statesmen   in  the  plantations,  good  men  were 
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1  to  administer  tlie  govermnent,  and  the  spirit  of 
mercy,  of  liberality  and  wisdom  was  impressed  on  its 
legislation."  Every  man  was  safe  in  his  person,  name 
and  estate.  Sucli  were  tlie  people  of  Rhode  Island 
two  hundred  yeara  ago.  Time  hatli  changed  none  of 
the  essential  elements  of  theii"  character  and  con- 
dition. They  are  not  less  anxious  now  than  they 
were  then,  that  the  laws  should  be  respected;  that 
good  men  should  be  elected  to  office;  that  liberty 
should  be  enjoyed  without  licentiousness;  and  that 
the  spirit  of  mercy,  liberality  and  wisdom,  should 
mark  all  the  proceedings  of  their  government. 

And  now  for  the  glorious  old  chartee,  the  much 
abused  royal  Charter,  which  has  been  superseded,  not 
because  it  is  old,  and  not  because  it  is  stigmatized  as 
the  gi-ant  of  a  King,  but  because,  in  the  order  of 
Providence,  it  has  done  its  office !  At  the  Restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  in  1660,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony 
of  Rhode  Island  feared  that  those  rights  which  they 
had  obtained  from  the  Parliament,  under  the  Com- 
monwealth, when  at  war  with  the  father,  would  not 
be  respected  by  the  son.  They  had  also  reason  to 
fear  that  ^the  exertions  of  their  neighbors— for  our 
neighbors,  even  then,  thrust  their  sickle  into  our  com 
— ^to  obtain  the  recall  of  the  Charter,  would  now  be 
repeated,  and  with  better  succesa  They  therefore 
adopted  wise  precautionary  measures  to  avert  the 
threatened  danger.  They  entrusted  to  John  Clarke, 
the  agent-  of  the  colony  in  England,  and  a  name  illus- 
trious in  the  annals  of  Rhode  Island,  a  ne^v  commis- 
sion, investing  him  with  full  powers  to  take  good  care 
of  their  chartered  rights  and  liberties.  The  faithful 
labore    of   Clarke,    "  our     trusty    and    well-beloved 
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friend,"  were  not  in  vain.  On  the  8th  of  July  1663, 
he  obtained  from  Charles  11.,  that  Chai-ter  under 
which,  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  Rhode  Island 
has  exhibited  the  model  of  a  free,  prosperous  and 
happy  commonwealth.  The  Colonists  welcomed,  with 
no  common  joy,  the  airival  of  "  George  Baxter,  the 
most  faithful  and  happy  bringer  of  the  Charter." 
Here,  on  this  beautiful  spot,  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1663,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  gathered 
together,  "for  the  solemn  reception  of  his  Majesty's 
gracious  letters  patent,"  The  Charter,  so  says  the 
ancient  record,  "  was  taken  forth  from  the  precious 
bos  which  held  it,  and  was  read  by  Baxter,  in  the 
audience  and  view  of  all  the  people ;  and  the  letters, 
with  his  Majesty's  royal  stamp,  and  the  bioad  seal, 
with  much  beseeming  gravity,  were  held  up  on  high, 
and  presented  to  the  perfect  view  of  the  peopla" 
The  most  humble  thanks  of  the  Colony  were  directed 
to  be  returned  to  his  Majesty  "  for  the  high  and  ines- 
timable, yea,  incomparable  grace  and  favor ; "  to  the 
Hon.  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord  High  Chancellor  ot 
England,  for  his  exceeding  gi'eat  care  and  love  unto 
the  Colony,  and  to  the  modest  and  retiring  Clarke, 
who  during  a  residence  of  twelve  years  in  England, 
from  1651  to  1663,  was  the  devoted  and  indefatigable 
agent  of  the  Colony.*  "  How,"  says  Bancroft, "  could 
Rhode  Island  be  otherwise  than  gratefiil  to  Charles 
n.,  who  had  granted  to  them  all  that  they  had  asked, 
and  who  relied  on  their  affections,  without  exacting 
even  the  oath  of  allegiance ! "  "A  very  great  meeting 
and  assembly  "  do  I  now  see  gathered  on  this  spot,  to 
hail  the  adoption  of  a  new  Constitution,  and  to  pay  a 

*  See  Biographical  Sketches  and  Memoraada  annexed,  Ko.  2. 
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tritiute  of  grateful  reverence  to  that  Charter  which 
our  fathers,  in  1663,  welcomed  with  tokens  of  general 
joy.  Recreant  should  we  be  to  the  memory  of  those 
fathers,  if  we  could  take  our  leave  of  this  time- 
honored  instrument,  without  a  sentiment  of  gentle 
regret,  that  it  can  no  longer  be  rescued  from  the 
operation  of  the  great  law  of  change. 

My  fellow-citizens :  Quite  too  familiar  are  you  with 
the  Charter,  to  require,  at  my  hands,  any  exact  or 
fomial  statement  of  its  provisions.*  You  need  not  be 
told,  that  it  was  granted  to  the  people,  in  answer  to 
their  request ;  that  it  was  formally  accepted  by  a  vote 
of  the  people ;  that  it  established  what  Chalmers,  a 
writer  devoted  to  regal  principles,  pronounced,  some- 
what querulously,  to  be  "  a  mere  democracy,  or  iiile 
of  the  people ; "  and,  finally,  that  whatever  changes, 
from  time  to  time,  it  may  have  undergone,  have  been 
ratified,  not  only  by  the  silent  acquiescence,  but  by  the 
positive  sanction  of  the  people.  And  yet  this  is  the 
frame  of  civil  government,  which,  at  home  and  abroad, 
has  been  the  theme  of  so  much  vulgar  obloquy,  and  so 
much  flippant  sarcasm.  This  is  the  frame  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, which  has  been,  again  and  again,  branded  as 
a  royal  charter,  as  a  despotism  and  usurpation,  under 
which  a  free  people  should  scom  to  live  !  f 

The  professional  skill  with  which  the  Charter  is 
draughted,  though  among  its  subordinate  merits, 
deserves  a  passing  comment.  How  dignified  and 
perspicuous  is  its  langu^e !  What  a  choice  specimen 
of  English  undefiled  !     How  luminous  is  the  arrange- 

*  See  Biographical  Sketches  aud  Memoranda  annexed,  No.  3. 
t  Vide  Marcus  Morton's  letter,  in  answer  to  an  invitation  from  "  the  ladlea 
of  Woonsocket,"  to  attend  their  "  Clam.  Bake  and  Pic  Kic,"  in  OctoljeT  last  1 
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ment  of  its  provisions ;  how  comprelrensive  and  unam- 
biguous the  terms  in  which  it  secures  to  the  people, 
not  only  perfect  liberty  of  conscience,  in  matters  of 
religion,  but  likewise  the  almost  unrestricted  power  to 
govern  themselves  "  in  civil  things  !"  The  chief  glory, 
however  of  the  old  Charter,  is  the  ample  security 
which  it  provides  for  religious  liberty.  To  an  assem- 
bly of  Rhode  Island  men,  I  need  not  apologize,  for 
repeating,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  the  noble 
and  ever  memorable  declaration  of  the  Charter.  "  No 
person  within  the  said  Colony,  at  any  time  hereafter, 
shall  be  any  wise  molested,  punished,  disquieted,  or 
called  in  question,  for  any  differences  in  opinion,  in 
matters  of  religion,  who  does  not  actually  disturb  the 
peace  of  our  said  Colony;  but  that  all  and  every 
person  and  persons  may,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all 
times  hereafter,  freely  and  fully  have  and  enjoy  his 
own  and  their  judgments  anrl  consciences,  in  matters 
of  religious  concernments,  throughout  the  tract  of 
land  heretofore  mentioned,  they  behaving  themselves 
peaceably  and  quietly  and  not  using  this  liberty  to 
licentiousness  and  profaneness,  nor  to  the  civil  injury 
or  outward  disturbance  of  others,"  It  is  grateful  to 
know  that  this  memorable  declaration,  which  indicates 
on  the  subject  of  religion  a  catholic  spirit  quite  in  ad- 
vance of  the  prevalent  spirit  of  the  age,  was  but  a 
response  to  the  petition  of  our  forefathers,  in  which 
they  "  freely  declared,  that,  it  is  much  on  their  hearts 
(if  they  be  permitted)  to  hold  forth  a  lively  experiment, 
that  a  most  flourishing  civil  State  may  stand  and  be 
best  maintained,  and  that  among  our  English  subjects, 
with  a  full  liberty  in  religious  concernments;  and  that 
true  piety,  rightly  groimded  upon  Gospel  principles, 
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will  give  the  best  and  greatest  security  to  sovereignty, 
and  will  lay  in  the  hearts  of  men  the  strongest  obliga^ 
tions  to  loyalty," 

The  principles  of  entire  religious  freedom  on  which 
this  State  was  founded,  have  impressed  themselves 
upon  all  our  institutions ;  upon  our  religion,  our  legis- 
lation, our  politics,  and  upon  the  habits,  manners,  and 
opinions  of  our  social  life.*  No  religious  sect  has  ever 
sought,  through  the  operation  of  law,  to  obtain  pre- 
eminence; and  the  vai'ions  rival  sects,  which  exist 
among  us,  have  seldom  suffered  their  differences  of 
opinion  to  betray  them  into  very  wide  departures 
from  true  Christian  liberalty  and  courtesy.  Bishop 
Berkeley  spoke  from  his  own  experience  of  this  place 
and  people,  when,  in  a  letter  to  a  fiiend  in  Dublin, 
dated  Newport,  April  24th,  1729,  (after  mentioning 
the  various  sects  which  prevailed,)  he  said,  "  Notwith- 
standing eo  many  differences,  here  are  fewer  quarrels 
about  religion  than  elsewhere,  the  people  living 
peaceably  with  their  neighbors  of  whatsoever  persua- 
sion." What  was  true  of  Newport,  more  than -a 
century  ago,  was  not  less  true,  it  is  believed,  of  other 
towns  in  the  Colony,  where  similar  differences  of 
opinion  prevailed.  The  testimony  of  Berkeley  -^vould 
not  be  inapplicable  to  Khode  Island,  at  the  present 
time ;  for,  nowhere  in  this  country  are  collisions  be- 
tween rival  sects  less  infrequent ;  nowhere  is  theological 
controversy  less  suited  to  the  public  taste ;  and  no- 
where are  the  gi-acious  interchanges  of  social  inter- 
course so  little  intei^rupted  by  sectarian  differences  of 
opinion.  While,  in  neighboring  States,  religious  sects 
have  allied  themselves  to  political  parties,  for  political 

*  See  Biographical  Slcetcliea  and  Mamoranda  annexed.  No.  i. 
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purposes,  here,  in  Etode  Island,  sucli  connexions  have 
never  been  attempted,  and,  if  attempted,  would  be 
discountenanced  by  some  signal  exhibition  of  public 
opinion.  No  man  among  us!  has  been  excluded  from 
office,  or  elected  to  office,  because  he  chanced  to  belong 
to  one  religious  sect  or  to  another.  The  legislation  of 
the  State,  in  respect  to  religious  corporations,  has  been 
strictly  impartial.  The  privileges  which  have  been 
granted  to  one  sect,  have  been  granted  to  all — and 
those  which  may  have  been  denied  to  one,  have  been 
denied  to  all.  The  result  has  been  most  auspicious. 
The  State  has  never  interfered  with  religion,  and  reli- 
gion has  been  left  without  a  pretext  for  interfering 
with  the  State. 

The  extraordinary  prosperity  which,  with  few  inter- 
ruptions, the  people  of  this  State  have  enjoyed,  since 
1663,  evinces  with  what  wisdom  and  eq[uity  our  Charter 
government  has  been  administered.  Wholesome  and 
equal  laws,  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  community, 
have  been  enacted  by  a  Legislature  composed  of  men 
chosen  directly  by  the  people,  having  a  common  interest 
with  them — and  having,  therefore,  less  temptation  to 
impose  oppressive])  burthens  or  to  usurp  dangerous 
powers.  Justice,  civil  and  criminal,  has  been  promptly, 
cheaply,  and  impartially  administered.  Men  of  aR 
classes,  assured  that  their  rights  were  safe  under  the 
protection  of  the  law,  have  been  busy  in  bettering  their 
own  condition.  The  results  are  what  might  have 
been  anticipated.  Since  the  reception  of  the  Charter, 
twenty-seven  new  towns  have  been  incorporated — the 
population  of  the  State  has  increased  from  two  thousand 
five  hundred,  to  over  one  hundred  thousand — agricul- 
ture has  developed  the  capacities  of  our  soil;  commerce 
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has  decorated  our  cities  -wifb.  its  spoils ;  and  manufac- 
tures, and  that  too  within  the  last  thirty  years,  have 
dotted  our  territory  with  thriving  villages.  Above 
all,  religion  and  letters  have  superadded  to  abundant 
physical  comforts  ample  means  to  carry  forward  this 
whole  people  in  an  elevated  career  of  intellectual  and 
moral  happiness.  Exorbitant  wealth  may  seldom  or 
never  have  been  acquired ;  but,  what  is  far  better  for 
the  good  of  the  whole,  enterprise,  frugality,  sagacity 
and  diligence,  have  been  rewarded  by  those  moderate 
accumulations  which  are  attended  with  the  least  haz- 
ard to  human  virtue,  which  are  best  suited  to  the  gen- 
ius of  our  republican  institutions,  and  which  are  less 
likely  to  be  wasted  in  vicious  extravagance,  or  periled 
upon  the  issues  of  mad  speculation. 

The  government  of  Ehode  Island,  under  the  Charter, 
has  been  eminently  a  government  of  Law  and  Order.* 
Antagonist  political  parties  have  mingled  in  hot 
strife;  but,  amid  all  their  struggles  for  superiority, 
they  have  never  laid  a  rude  hand  upon  the  ark  of  con- 
stitutional freedom.  The  men  who  governed  the  State 
owned  the  State.  This  is  the  grand  secret  of  the 
genuine  freedom  and  the  extraordinary  peace  and 
prosperity  which  the  people  have  enjoyed  under  the 
Charter.  "Nowhere  in  the  world,"  says  Bancroft, 
« have  life,  liberty  and  property,  been  safer  than  in- 
Ehode  Island !"  WeU  may  we  exclaim,  in  the  some- 
what quaint  but  expressive  language  of  one  of  our 
early  colonial  documents,  "  we  have  long  drank  of  the 
cup  of  as  great  liberties  as  any  people  that  we  can 
hear  of  under  the  whole  heaven  !" 

Can  we  pass,  my  fellow-citizens,  without  emotions 

•  See  Biographical  Sketclies  and  Memoianda  annexeiJ.No.  6. 
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allied  to  those  of  filial  sorrow,  from  under  the  benefi- 
cent dominion  of  the  old  Charter — -the  oldest  constitu- 
tional Charter  in  the  world  ?  Can  we  take  onr  leave 
of  this  ancient  and  excellent  frame  of  civil  polity, 
without  heing  penetrated  with  sentiments  of  gratitude 
for  the  rich  blessings  of  which  it  has  been  the  parent 
to  this  State,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  her  being  1 
Can  we  ever  lose  the  conviction  that  this  Charter 
contains  principles  destined  never  to  perish  ?  Can  we 
ever  forget  that  it  was  under  the  Charter,  that 
Hopkins  and  Ellery  affixed  their  signatures  to  the 
immoi'tal  Declaration  of  American  Independence; 
that,  under  the  Charter,  "the  Ehode  Island  Line" 
stood  foremost  in  fighting  the  battles  of  liberty ;  that, 
under  the  Charter,  this  State  joined  the  Confederacy 
established  by  the  glorious  old  thirteen  ;  and,  finally, 
that  it  was  under  the  Charter,  that  Rhode  Island,  by 
the  adoption  of  the  American  Constitution,  added  the 
last  link  to  that  chain  of  more  perfect  union  which 
binds  these  States  together  ?  How  inseparable,  like- 
wise, is  the  Charter  from  all  our  memories,  not  only  of 
the  deeds,  but  of  the  men  of  other  times?  How 
vividly  does  it  recall  to  our  minds  distinguished  poli- 
ticians, who,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since, 
mixed  themselves  so  largely  with  our  counsels  and  our 
strifes,  and  who,  it  is  sad  to  think,  have  nearly  all  de- 
parted! How  lively,  at  an  hour  like  this,  are  our 
recollections  of  the  cultivated,  vigorous,  and  eminently 
practical  mind  of  James  Burrill ;  the  inflexible  up- 
rightness and  varied  attainments  of  Samuel  Eddy; 
the  extraordinary  intellectual  and  political  ascendency, 
early  acquired  and  to  the  last  maintained,  by  Elisha  K. 
Potter ;  and  the  searching  analysis,  the  dialectic  skill, 
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the  effective,  "but  never  vehement  eloquence,  of  Benja^ 
min  Hazard*  These  recollections  of  distinguished 
Rhode  Island  men,  who  are  no  longer  among  us, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  escape  from  onr  minds, 
without  admonishing  us  of  the  high  duties  which  we 
owe  to  the  State.  Never,  perhaps,  at  any  previous 
crisis  in  her  history,  has  Rhode  Island  more  needed 
the  aid  of  wise  and  patriotic  and  intrepid  counsellors. 
She  is  about  to  embark,  under  new  auspices,  in  a  new 
career.  See  ye  to  it.  Legislators  and  Men  of  Rhode 
Island,  that  this  new  career  be  commenced  aright, 
upon  principles  which  will  stand  the  test,  long  after 
you  and  I  shall  have  been  gathered  unto  our  fathers  ! 
The  ANCHOE  of  Rhode  Island  hath  clung  through 
many  a  storm;  her  hope,  "untaught  to  yield,"  has 
shed  light  upon  many  a  disastrous  hour.-f-  Surely,  it 
can  never  be  that  the  future  is  destined  to  shame  the 
past — that  the  halcyon  days  after  the  tempest  are  to 
bi-iug  in  aught  but  just,  and  wise,  and  magnanimous 
counsels — to  be  the  crowning  triumph  of  our  noble 
struggle  in  the  cause  of  temperate  and  durable 
freedom ! 

In  dismissing  fi'om  our  consideration,  on  the  present 
occasion,  that  excellent  system  of  government,  which 
is  fastened  to  onr  affections  by  so  many  ties,  I  rejoice 
to  be  able  to  congratulate  you,  in  all  sincerity,  upon 
the  establishment  of  a  truly  liberal  Constitution, 
better  suited,  in  some  respects,  than  the  Charter,  to 
the  actual  condition  of  things  in  Rhode  Island — a 
Constitution  adopted  by  the  people  in  their  sovereign 
capacity,  and  under  the  sanction,  and  according  to  the 

*  See  Biographical  SfceKliea  and  Memoranda  anin>xed,  No.  6. 
t  At  the  Mar  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  1664,  the  seal  of  the  Colony 
was  fixed,  an  anchob.  with  the  woid  HorE  over  it. 
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forms  of  law.  The  Convention  wliieli  framed  the  Con- 
stitution was  constituted  upon  a  popular  basis — every 
male  native  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of  competent 
age,  being  allowed  to  vote  for  delegates,  without 
other  qualification  than  a  residence  within  the  State 
sufficiently  long  to  be  deemed  evidence  of  some 
common  interest  in  the  welfiire  of  the  State.  Never 
in  this,  nor  in  any  State  within  this  Union,  has  a 
grave  deliberative  body  assembled  under  circumstances 
so  extraordinary,  demanding  more  moral  courage, 
more  disinterested  patriotism,  or  a  wiser  application 
of  the  lessons  of  practical  political  wisdom.  This 
Convention,  as  you  well  know,  was  composed  of  men, 
distinguished  for  talent  and  character ;  familiar  with 
the  interests  of  Rhode  Island,  and  animated,  in  all 
their  doings,  by  a  true  Rhode  Island  spirit.  They 
addressed  themselves  to  their  work,  with  the  deter- 
mination to  frame  a  Constitution  which  should  be 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  this  State,  and 
which  should  reflect,  not  the  passions  of  excited  masses 
— not  the  speculations  of  theoretical  politicians — but 
the  sober  and  deliberate  judgments  and  wishes  of 
the  whole  people,  upon  matters  of  general  and  lasting 
concern.  This  work  they  accomplished  with  eminent 
success.  The  Constitution  which  they  framed,  and 
submitted  to  the  people,  was  adopted  by  a  very 
decided  vote  of  the  people;  and,  at  the  recent  elec- 
tion, its  validity  was  practically  acknowledged  by  a 
more  imposing  manifestation  of  popular  sentiment 
than,  in  this  State,  was  ever  before  seen.*      To  the 

*  The  whole  numher  of  votes  given  for  General  Officers,  at  the  first  election 
under  the  Constitutioii,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  April  last,  was  about 
16,600.    The  average  m^ority  infiivorof  the  "Law  and  Order"  candidates, 
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great  value  of  some  of  its  principal  provisions,  I  beg 
leave,  for  a  few  moments,  to  direct  your  attention. 

The  Constitution  under  which  the  government  of 
Khode  Island  has  just  been  organized,  abrogates  the 
fi-eehold  qualification,  as  an  exclusive  qualification, 
and  makes  provision  for  an  extension  of  the  right  of 
sufli-age,  far  more  liberal  than  was  either  sought  or 
expected,  when  the  sufirage  movement,  as  it  is  termed, 
was  begun.*  Liberal  enough  it  may  not  be,  to  suit 
the  notions  of  those  who  contend  that  every  man  in 
Ehode  Island,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  has  a  natural 
right  to  vote.  Liberal  enough  it  may  not  be,  to  facil- 
itate the  plans  of  demagogues  who  seek,  by  inflaming 
the  passions  of  concentrated  masses,  to  hold  in  their 
own  hands  the  whole  political  power  of  the  State. 
No  man  among  us,  however,  who  considers  the  extent 
of  our  territory,  the  peculiar  character  of  our  popula- 
tion— the  concentration,  in  four  or  five  towns,  of  more 
than  one  half  of  the  whole  number  of  our  inhabi- 
tants— the  relative  decline  of  population  in  the  agri- 
cultural, and  its  rapid  increase  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  can,  with  any  just  reason,  utter  a  complaint, 
because  the  new  Constitution  has  not  left  the  right  of 

•Suffrage,  by  the  Couatitution,  is  extended  to  every  native  citizen  of  the 
TInited  States,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has  had  Lis  residence  and 
home  in  the  State  for  two  years,  and  in  the  t«wn  or  city  where  he  offers  to 
vote,  six  months  next  ptecaaing  the  time  of  voting,  whose  name  shall  he  reg- 
istereti  in  the  town  where  he  resides,  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  December, 
in  the  year  next  preceding  the  time  of  hia  voting,  and  who  has,  within  such 
year,  paid  a  tax  or  tases  assessed  against  him,  in  any  town  or  city  in  the 
State,  to  the  amount  of  one  dollar,  or  has  been  enrolled  in  a  military  com- 
pany, been  equipped,  and  done  duty  therein,  according  to  law,  at  least  for  one 
day,  during  such  year. 

Naturalized  citizens  are  required  to  have  a  fVeehold,  as  heretofore,  to  entitle 
them  to  vole.  And  no  person  can  vote  to  impose  a  tax  or  to  expend  money,  in 
any  town  or  city,  unless  he  shall  have  paid  a  tax,  within  the  year  next  pre- 
ceding, upon  property  valued  at  least  at  tl^.—  Vide  Constitution. 
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suffrage  entirely  unrestricted.  In  States  of  large  ter- 
ritorial extent,  wtere  the  agi-icultural  interest  is  the 
predominant  interest,  universal  suffrage  may  encoun- 
ter some  practical  and  efficient  checks  upon  its  other- 
wise inevitable  tendencies  to  work  mischief.  In 
Rhode  Island,  however,  such  salutary  checks  are  not 
and  never  can  be  found.  A  wholly  unrestricted 
suffrage  would,  therefore,  be  pregnant  with  incalcula- 
ble evils  to  the  State.  It  would  jeopard  the  rights  of 
property  and  the  principles  of  liberty.  If  all  history 
be  not  a  lie,  "  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  poor  to  covet 
and  to  share  the  plunder  of  the  rich;  in  the  debtor, 
to  I'elax  or  avoid  the  obligation  of  contracts ;  in  the 
majority  to  tyrannize  over  the  minority,  and  trample 
down  their  rights ;  in  the  indolent  and  profligate  to 
cast  the  whole  burden  of  society  upon  the  industri- 
ous ;  and  there  is  a  tendency  in  ambitious  and  wicked 
men  to  inflame  these  combustible  materiala"  *  I^ 
my  feUow-eitizens,  yon  desire  to  know  how  alarming 
are  the  mischiefs  which  universal  suffrage  f  entails 
upon  a  community,  look  at  the  great  city  of  New 
York.  The  prophecy  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  has  been  well 
nigh  fulfilled.  The  character  of  her  voters  is  such  as 
to  render  her  elections  "  rather  a  curse  than  a  bless- 
ing," and  to  "  drive  from  the  polls  aU  sober-minded 
people."  J  The  Empire  State,  if  not  destined  to 
govern  the  country,  is  destined  to  exert  a  mighty 


t  Rufus  King,  who  was  likewiae  a  member  of  the  New  York  ConTention  in 
1831,  was  not  less  decided  in  l|is  opposition  to  aniveraal  siifirage.  la  Lis 
opinion,  "  no  governmont,  ancient  or  modern,  could  endure  it." 

J  Mr.  Van  Buren's  Speecli  on  the  elective  franchise,  in  the  New  York  Con- 
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influence  upon  tlie  country.  In  less  than  a  century, 
the  city  of  New  Yorli,  with  the  operation  of  universal 
suffrage,  and  under  stillful  direction,  will  govern  the 
State  of  New  York !  Let  not  this  impressive  example, 
my  fellow-citizens,  be  lost  upon  us.  Let  us  adhere, 
and  steadfastly  adhere,  to  the  provisions  relative  to 
suffrage  established  by  the  Constitution,  if  we  would 
preserve  to  ourselves  the  blessings  of  good  govern- 
ment ;  if,  in  the  language  of  Washington,  we  would 
"  make  the  public  administration  not  the  mirror  of 
the  ill-concerted  and  incongruous  projects  of  faction, 
but  the  organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans, 
digested  by  common  counsels  and  modified  by  mutual 
interests." 

In  the  constitution  of  the  legislative  department,  are 
likewise  to  be  observed  a  wise  adaptation  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  our  society,  and  at  the  same 
time,  practical  illustrations  of  a  cardinal  maxim  of 
political  philosophy.  The  House  of  Kepresentatives 
is  constructed  upon  the  basis  of  population.  Thus  is 
redressed  that  inequality  of  representation,  of  which 
some  of  the  towns  have  long  complained  ;  and  thus, 
too,  is  given  to  mere  numbers  quite  as  much  power 
over  the  legislation  of  the  State,  as,  consistently  with 
the  good  of  the  whole,  can  to  mere  numbers  be  safely 
entrusted.  The  Senate,  in  order  that  it  may  prove  an 
efficient  check  upon  the  House,  when  checks  are  most 
needed,  is  constituted  upon  veiy  different  principles. 
Each  to^vn,  whatever  may  be  its  population,  is  entitled 
to  elect  one  Senator  and  no  more.  Thus,  while  the  city 
of  Providence,  with  her  twenty-five  thousand  inhab- 
itants, will,  in  the  House,  wield  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
legislative  power  of  the  State,  she  will,  in  the  Senate, 
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he  entitled  to  exert  no  more  power  than  the  town  of 
Jamestown,  with  less  than  four  hundred  inhabitants.  A 
Senate,  thus  organized,  may  by  theoretical  politicians,  be 
esteemed  a  monstrous  anomaly,  Govenraient,  however 
it  should  be  recollected,  is  a  practical  matter.  It  cannot 
be  fashioned  in  exact  accordance  with  abstract  theo- 
ries. It  is  meant  to  operate  upon  actual  existences— 
upon  man  as  he  is — upon  positive  and  mixed  interests 
— upon  the  various  and  perchance  conflicting  passions 
and  aims  of  human  society.  Were  the  Senators  and 
Kepresentatives,  who  compose  the  Legislature  of  Rhode 
Island,  elected  upon  the  same  basis  of  population,  the 
legislative  department  would  be  without  check  or 
balance.*  The  government,  however  popular  might 
be  its  form,  would,  in  effect,  be  a  despotism.  The 
whole  legislative  power  would  be  exercised  by 
the  representatives  of  mere  numbers.  What  check 
would  there  be  upon  factious  majorities  "who  are 
united  and  actuated  by  some  common  impulse  of 
passion  or  of  interest  adverse  to  the  rights  of  other 
citizens,  or  to  the  permanent  and  aggregate  interest  of 
the  whole  ?"f  We  have  reason,  my  fellow-citizens,  to 
be  grateful  that  our  Senate  is  just  such  a  Senate  as 
Rhode  Island  needs ;  just  such  a  Senate  as  will  he 
competent  to  restrain  precipitate  or  oppressive  legisla- 
tion, should  the  House  ever  he  swayed  from  its  duty, 
under  temporary  inflammations  of  the  popular  mind— 

*  "  The  only  effectual  safeguard  to  the  rights  of  the  minority,  must  be  laid 
in  aaoh  a  basis  or  struetute  of  the  government  itself,  as  mayaffoid  to  a  certain 
dagtee,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  defensive  authority  in  behalf  of  a  minority 
having  right  on  ita  side."— Vide  Mr.  Madison's  Speech  in  the  Virginia  Conven- 
tion, 1829-30.    Debates,  pp.  537-38. 

f  Federalist,  No.  X.,  by  Mr.  Madison, 
13 
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just  such  a  Senate,  in  fine,  as  will  maintain  unimpaired 
tlie  equal  rights  of  every  section  of  tiie  State,  and  pre- 
vent any  one  interest  from  engrossing  a  dangerous 
portion  of  political  power.  Tlie  people  of  Rhode 
Island  look  to  the  Senate,  with  entire  confidence  that, 
upon  all  occasions,  it  will  fearlessly  assert  and  main- 
tain its  constitutional  rights.  In  the  distribution  of 
powers,  they  have  made  no  distinction  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  These  branches  are,  by  the 
Constitution,  in  all  respects,  co-equaL  It  is  as  compe- 
tent for  the  Senate  to  orignate  a  bill  as  for  the  House 
— it  is  as  competent  for  the  Senate  to  negative  a 
bill  as  for  the  House.  Constituted  as  one  branch  of 
our  Legislature  is  upon  the  basis  of  population ;  and 
constituted  as  is  the  other  upon  a  different  and  some- 
what arbitrary  principle,  it  would  not  be  strange  if, 
in  the  progress  of  the  government,  the  constitutional 
exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Senate,  in  negativing  a 
bill  passed  by  the  House,  should  be  stigmatized  as  an 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  an  oligarchy,  to  defeat  the 
legitimate  operation  of  the  popular  will.  Let  no  such 
clamor  be  heeded.  The  issue  thus  sought  to  be 
made,  would  be  a  false  issue.  Whenever  the  Senate 
may  see  fit  to  check  the  power  of  the  House,  it  will, 
in  so  doing,  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people,  as  sol- 
emnly expressed  in  that  Constitution  which  they  have 
just  ordained  and  established.  Never  let  it  be  said, 
that  the  House  is  the  representative  of  the  people, 
rather  than  the  Senate,  because  the  former  is  consti- 
tuted upon  the  basis  of  population,  and  the  latter  is 
not.  The  Constitution  recognizes  not  this  dangerous 
distinction,  and  the  people  ought  never,  for  one  mo- 
ment, to  tolerate  it,  unless,  by  the  irregular  action  of 
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public  sentiment,  they  are  resolved  to  neutralize  tlie 
most  valuaWe  conservative  element  in  their  whole  sys- 
tem of  government. 

The  increased  stahjlity  given  by  the  new  Constitu- 
tion to  the  judicial  department  of  our  government  * 
deserves  a  more  extended  commentary  than  would  be 
suited  to  the  geniua  of  the  present  occasion.  Under 
the  Charter,  the  Judges  of  all  the  courts  were  annually 
elected  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  compensation  for 
their  services  might,  at  any  time,  be  diminished  by  the 
Legislature.  No  system,  if  system  it  deserves  to  be 
called,  could,  in  theory,  be  worse  than  this.  While 
however,  the  political  power  of  the  State  was  limited 
to  freeholders,  the  evils  of  so  pernicious  a  tenure 
of  the  judicial  office  were  seldom,  to  any  serious 
extent,  experienced.  A  sound  public  opinion,  espe- 
cially of  late  years,  has  secured  the  State  from  the 
evils  incident  to  a  constitution  of  the  judicial  depart- 
ment of  the  government  so  utterly  hostile  to  all  just 
principles  of  popular  freedom.  The  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  of  late,  have  been  exempted  from  the 
fate  which,  at  every  change  of  parties,  inevitably  be- 
falls all  other  officers  who  owe  their  places  to  an 
annual  legislative  appointment.     The  salutary  effects 

•  "  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  elected  by  the  two  Houses  in 
grand  committee.  Each  Judge  ahall  hold  his  office  until  his  place  be  declared 
vacaut  by  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  to  that  effect;  which  resolu- 
tion shall >6  Yoted  for  by  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  the  House 
in  which  it  may  ori^nate,  and  be  concurred  in  by  the  same  mj\iority  of  tha 
other  HouBO.  Such  resolution,  shall  not  be  entertained  at  any  other  than  the 
annual  session  for  the  election  of  public  officers:  and  in  default  of  the  passage 
thereof  at  said  session,  the  Judge  shall  hold  his  place  as  herein  provided.  But 
a  Judge  of  any  court  shall  be  removed  from  office,  if,  upon  impeachmeut,  he 
shaU  be  found  guilty  of  any  official  misdemeanor. 

"The  Judges  ofthe  Supreme  Court  shall  receive  a  compensation  for  their 

services,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office." 

Vicle  CmiilitutUm. 
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of  this  practically  stable  tenure  of  office  have  been 
seen  in  the  elevated  character  which  our  Supreme 
Court  has  acquired,  and  in  the  increased  confidence 
which  is  felt  by  the  people  in  the  wisdom  of  its  deci- 
sions, and  the  rectitude  of  its  administration.  The 
framers  of  the  new  Constitution,  when  they  made  pro- 
vision for  a  wide  extension  of  the  elective  franchise, 
would  have  been  false  to  their  high  trust,  had  they 
not  armed  the  Judiciary  with  some  corresponding 
power  to  protect  indviduals,  and  especially  minorities, 
against  encroachments  from  the  Legislature  ;  and,  like- 
wise, to  secure  to  every  man,  whether  humble  or 
elevated,  whether  enjoying  the  favor  of  the  people,  or, 
for  any  cause,  exposed  to  their  displeasure,  the  fall 
and  undisturbed  possession  of  his  constitutional 
rights.  In  the  Constitution,  which  you,  my  feHow- 
citizeus,  have  adopted,  you  have  declared  that  certain 
essential  rights  and  principles  shall  be  established, 
maintained,  and  preserved,  and  shall  be  of  paramount 
obligation  in  all  legislative,  judicial  and  executive 
proceedings.  Without  a  Judiciary  essentially  inde- 
pendent, of  what  avail  for  the  security  of  popular 
freedom  would  be  this  grave  declaration  of  constitu- 
tional rights  and  principles  ?  Why  subject  the  execu- 
tive power  and  the  legislative  power  to  restrictions,  if 
the  Judiciary  be  left  powerless  to  enforce  them? 
Why  solemnly  reserve  to  yourselves  the  rights  of 
freemen,  if,  either  through  the  timidity  or  the  coi-rup- 
tion  of  your  courts,  those  rights  cannot,  whenever  they 
are  invaded,  be  intrepidly  and  effectually  protected  ? 
In  truth,  my  fellow-citizens,  without  a  Judiciary  which 
feels  itself  to  be  independent  of  the  legislative  power, 
no  Constitution  is  worth  the  parchment  upon  which  it 
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is  engrossed.  Without  such  a  Judiciary,  ttere  can  be 
no  fi-eedom  under  a  popular  government.  Without 
such  a  Judiciary,  civilization,  in  its  higher  forms,  can 
make  no  advance.  Beware,  then,  Men  of  Khode 
Island,  of  that  political  man  or  of  that  political  party, 
who  may  hereafter  seek  to  inflame  you  with  a  jealousy 
of  that  department  in  your  government,  which,  from 
the  vei-y  nature  of  its  functions,  is  least  dangerous — 
and  which,  so  long  aa  the  administration  of  justice  is 
the  chief  end  of  government,  you  are  most  interested 
to  cherish  and  to  defend.  In  a  monarchy,  the  king  who 
is  impatient  of  restraint  upon  his  will,  tolerates  no 
Bench  competent  to  shield  the  subject  against  the 
power  of  the  throne.  In  republics  like  our  own,  the 
case  is  essentially  the  same.  Ko  strangers  to  the  im- 
pulses which  animate  royal  bosoms,  are  the  majority, 
which  seeks  to  oppress  the  minority,  and  the  dema- 
gogue, who  hates  every  institution  in  the  State  which 
he  cannot  make  tributary  to  his  aims.  When  have 
not  factious  majorities  and  profligate  demagogues 
sought  to  persuade  the  people  that  an  independent 
Judiciary  is  their  master,  and  not  their  shield  ? 
When  have  they  not  affected  to  believe  that  learned 
and  upright  Judges,  who  dispense  no  patronage  and 
exercise  no  political  power — who  are  endowed  with 
no  spontaneous  energy  to  arrest  the  operations  of  the 
executive  or  of  the  legislature,  and  whom  it  is  never 
difBcult  to  remove  for  malfeasance  in  office,  are 
intrenched  in  some  strong  hold,  which  the  people 
should  watch  with  a  jealous  eye  ?  Easily  indeed  must 
that  people  be  duped,  who  suffer  such  morbid  appre- 
hensions to  trouble  their  peace.  Need  I  tell  you, 
fellow-citizens,   that  the   danger  all  lies  in   another 
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quarter — in  the  occasional  excesses  of  popular  passion 
— in  tlie  artifices  of  the  demagogue,  who  makes  him- 
self hoarse  in  proclaiming  the  wiedom  of  the  people, 
and  in  declaring  his  marvellous  love  for  the  people — 
in  the  tendencies  of  majorities  to  oppress  minorities — 
in  the  desires  of  the  vicious  and  idle  to  make  spoil  of 
the  accumulations,  whether  ample  or  limited,  of 
industry,  honesty  and  enterprisa  These  are  among 
the  dangers  most  formidable  to  constitutional  rights 
and  popular  freedom,  and  these  are  the  dangers  which 
render  a  learned  and  uncorrupt  Judiciary  an  essential 
component  part  of  every  free  government. 

From  this  brief  and  necessarily  imperfect  commen- 
tary upon  the  practical  effect  of  some  of  the  leading 
provisions  of  the  new  Constitution,  the  article  relating 
to  amendments  is  too  important  to  be  excluded.  The 
people  of  Rhode  Island,  having  determined  to  estab- 
lish a  Constitution  which,  as  far  as  practicable,  should 
perpetuate  the  institutions  transmitted  to  them  by 
their  fathers,  have  wisely  guarded  that  Constitution 
against  the  dangers  of  precipitate  and  disastrous  inno- 
vation. They  have  placed  no  insurmountable  obstruc- 
tions in  the  way  of  such  refoi-ms  as  experience  may 
indicate  to  be  necessary.  They  have,  however,  ren- 
dered it  somewhat  difficult  for  any  faction,  however  cun- 
ning or  however  turbulent,  to  break  down  any  of  the 
essential  conservative  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
The  danger  of  all  precipitate  action,  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature,  is  excluded,  and  no  organic  change  can  be 
consummated,  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of 
three  fifths  of  the  people,  voting  thereon  in  their  pri- 
mary assemblies — thus  ensuring  the  consent  of  an  actual 
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majority  of  tie  whole  people.*  These  wise  and  salu- 
tary provisions  will  protect  our  State  against  fierce 
political  controversies  touching  the  very  foundations 
of  the  government  under  which  we  live.  Under  free 
institutions,  the  people  must  be  expected  to  differ 
about  men  and  measures  of  policy ;  hut  the  whole 
social  order  is  in  danger,  tlie  securities  of  life,  liberty 
and  property  are  in  danger,  whenever  it  becomes  the 
fashion  of  the  day  to  project  changes  in  the  funda- 
mental law,  and  to  effect  those  changes,  by  inflamma- 
tory appeals  to  the  passions  and  interests  of  political 
parties. 

Men  of  Rhode  Island — I  should  be  heedless  of 
the  sympathies  of  the  hour,  and  of  the  pleasant  stir 
which  animates  the  whole  population  now  assembled 
in  this  ancient  town,  did  I,  in  behalf  of  all  the  men, 
women  and  children  of  Rhode  Island,  neglect  to 
thank  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  for  preserving, 
essentially  untouched,  the  venerable  ordinance  and 
custom  of  our  fathers,  relative  to  the  time  and  place 
of  holding  the  General  Election.     By  the  old  Charter 

"  The  article  on  amendments  js  as  follows :—"  The  General  Assembly  may 
propose  amendments  to  this  constitotion  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  all  tlie 
members  elected  to  each  House.  Such  propositions  for  amendment  shall  be 
published  in  the  newspapers,  and  printed  copies  of  them  shall  be  sent  t«  the 
Secretary  of  State,  -with  the  names  of  all  the  members  who  shall  have  voted 
thereon,  with  the  yeas  and  nays,  to  all  the  town  and  city  clerks  in  tie  Stale 
The  said  propositions  shall  be,  by  said  clerks,  inserted  in  the  warrants  or  no- 
tices by  them  issued,  for  warning  the  next  annual  town  and  ward  meetings  in 
April;  and  the  clerlis  shall  read  said  propositions  to  the  electors  when  thas 
assembled,  with  the  names  of  all  the  Eepresentatives  and  Senators  who  shall 
have  voted  thereon,  with  the  yeas  and  nays,  before  the  eleclJon  of  Senators 
aodRepresenatires  shall  be  had.  If  am^oritjof  all  the  members  elected  to 
each  House,  at  said  annual  meeting,  shall  approve  any  proposition  thus  made, 
the  same  shall  be  published  and  submitted  to  the  electors  in  the  mode  pro- 
vided in  the  act  of  approval;  and  if  then  approved  by  three  fifths  of  the  elec- 
tors of  the  State  present,  and  voting  thereon  in  town  and  ward  meetings,  it 
shall  become  a  part  of  the  Constitntion  of  the  State." 
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was  it  estaMished  and  ordained,  tliat  "  yearly,  once  in 
the   year  forever  hereaftei*,    namely,    on    every   first 
"Wednesday  in  the  month  of  May,  a  General  AseemHy 
should  be  held  at  Newport,  then  and  there  to  consult, 
advise,  determine  in  and  about  the  afFairs  and  business 
of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  English  Colony 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations."     Year 
after  yeai-,  has  this  ancient  custom  and  ordinance  been 
observed  by  the  good  people  of  Ehode  Island.     Year 
after  year,  have  young   and   old,    men    and  women, 
looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  this  festival  season, 
as  an  occasion  for  renewing  most  grateful  associations 
with  the  mighty  and  solemn  past ;  and  likewise  for 
infusing  an  element  of  fresh  and  innocent  joy  into  the 
cares    and   occupations   of  common  life.     Year  after 
year,  have  multitudes  come  hither,  from  island  and 
from  main,  to  witness  the  time-honored  ceremonies  of 
a  Rhode  Island  General  Election  ;  to  behold  the  eme- 
rald isle  arrayed,  at  this  season  of  vernal  loveliness,  in 
her  most  beautiful  garments;    to  repose  amid  her 
haunts  of  gentle  beauty,  or  to  hush  their  spirits  into 
awe  amid  the  sublimities  of  her  ocean  scenes.     Unaf- 
fected by  a  rage  for  capricious  innovation,  and  alive  to 
the  truth,  that  the  moral  power  of  any  government 
depends,  essentially,  upon  those  sentiments  of  rever- 
ence and  afi'ection  which  are  fastened  in  the  general 
heart,  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  left  the  provi- 
sions  of  the  Charter,  in   this  matter,  essentially  un- 
changed.    Much  do  I  regret  that  it  seemed  necessary 
to  change  them   at  all.     Much  do  I  regret  that  the 
generous  sympathies  of  this  people,  which,  for  so  many 
generations,  have  flowed  forth  spontaneously  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  May,  must,  hereafter,  be  awakened 
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1  the  first  Tuesday  of  May.  This,  however,  will  ulti- 
lafcely  prove  no  serious  detriment  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  occasion.  In  an  age,  too,  so  eminently  practical  as 
the  present,  it  is  quite  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
positive  utilities  of  society  should  l)e  postponed  for 
the  indulgence  of  those  higher  sympathies  and  tastes 
which  are,  in  some  sort,  the  grace  and  the  ornament  of 
our  common  nature.  Crratefiil  ought  we  to  be  that 
the  General  Election  is  still  to  he  held  fm-e—md  that 
the  Election  Day,  though  changed  from  what  it  was, 
still  comes  in  the  first  week  of  this  beautiful  and 
merry  month  of  May. 

Fellow-citizens:  The  purposes  for  which  we  are 
assembled  seem  to  require  an  unambiguous  and  fearless 
statement,  though  not  with  legal  precision,  and  in 
consecutive  order,  of  some  of  the  mighty  principles 
which  we  have  periled  so  much  to  maintain,  and 
which,  with  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  upon  our 
struggles,  we  have  at  last  established. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  real  merits  of  The 
Rhode  Islajtd  Qthestion  are  imperfectly  understood 
abroad.  Many  have,  by  the  grossest  and  most  sys- 
tematic misrepresentations,  been  betrayed  into  the 
belief^  that  our  controversy  was  a  controversy  between 
adverse  political  parties,  for  political  power,  and  that 
our  triumph,  therefore,  can  claim  no  higher  distinction 
than  what  belongs  to  a  mere  partisan  triumph.  You 
all  know,  my  fellow-citizens,  that  for  such  a  belief 
there  is  no  foundation.  You  all  know,  that,  in  this 
great  battle  for  constitutional  freedom,  no  rival  partisan 
banners  were  unfurled  to  the  breeze ;— and  you  all  feel, 
now  that  the  battle  is  over,  not  that  either  this  party 
or  that  has  lost  or  won,  but  that  the  State  which  you 
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love  and  honor  lias  been  rescued  from  tlie  evils  of 
revolutionary  anareliy.  This  is  the  secret  of  your 
deep  and  thoughtful  joy— this  is  the  crowning  glory 
of  your  moral  triumph  ! 

Multitudes  have,  likewise,  been  betrayed  into  the 
belief  that  the  question  of  Free  Suffrage  was  mixed 
with  the  great  issues  which  the  people  of  Rhode  Island 
have  recently  decided.  This  misrepresentation,  which 
prevails  somewhat  extensively  abroad,  has  more  effect- 
ually, than  any  other  cause,  opened  for  the  revolutionary 
party  "  the  source  of  sympathetic  tears."  It  should, 
therefore,  be  tnown  that  the  freeholders  of  Rhode 
Island  had  agreed  to  a  system  of  almost  unrestricted 
Suffrage,  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  overthrow, 
by  force,  the  existing  government.  Thus,  was  forever 
withdrawn  from  the  catalogue  of  popular  grievances 
even  this  poor  apology  for  Revolution  ! 

We  have  throughout  contended  for  those  principles 
of  constitutional  reform  which  are  recognized  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  which  were 
recognized  by  our  sister  States,  in  foi-ming  their  Con- 
stitutions, as  essential  to  constitutional  freedom.  "We 
have  never  denied  any  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
popular  right  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence,  and  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  several 
States;  but  we  have  repeatedly  and  unequivocally 
affirmed  them.  Never  have  we  denied  the  right  of  the 
people  to  make  and  alter  their  constitutions  of  govern- 
ment— a  right  which  "  constitutes  the  basis  of  our 
political  systems."  "We  have,  however,  contended  that, 
where  the  people  have  adopted  a  constitution  which 
contains  a  provision  for  its  own  amendment,  such  Con- 
stitution must  be  amended  or  changed  according  to 
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the  mode  establisied  hy  itself.  We  have,  moreover, 
maintained  that  where  a  Constitntion  provides  no  mode 
of  amending  itself,  the  people  mnst  effect  the  desired 
reform,  through  the  agency  of  the  Legislatiire,  the  rep- 
resentatives and  the  agents  of  the  people.  N"o  other 
mode  of  changing  constitutions  of  government  can  we 
admit  to  he  "  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the 
whole  people."  No  other  mode  of  changing  them  can 
be  rescued  from  the  reproach  of  being  revolutionary 
in  its  chai'acter — transcending,  consequently,  all  law ; 
and  subjecting  to  the  worst  perils  all  the  interests  of 
a  State,  and  all  the  safeguards  of  regulated  liberty. 
The  doctrine  that  the  people,  after  having  once  em- 
bodied their  will  in  a  Constitution,  or  in  a  fundamen- 
tal law,  may  alter  or  abolish  such  Constitution,  or  such 
fundamental  law,  "without  law  and  against  law," 
would,  in  its  practical  application,  be  fat  J  to  popular 
liberty.  It  would  leave  the  people  without  adequate 
means  of  resisting  a  factions  majority,  for  even  majori- 
ties may  be  factious,  which  might  meditate  the  over- 
throw of  the  existing  government.  Nay  more, — it 
would  leave  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  factious 
minority,  who  might  t^ofe  themselves  to  be  the  people, 
and  who,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  might  easily  con- 
trol the  legitimate  expressions  of  the  general  will,  and 
substitute  for  the  voice  of  the  few  the  voice  of  the 
Tnob.  Once  abandon  the  forms  of  law  in  this  grave 
matter  of  making  and  altering  constitutions  of  gov- 
ernment, and  you  abandon  all  the  principles  of  'true 
constitutional  reform.  You  precipitate  yourselves  into 
the  vortex  of  revolution,  to  maintain  a  doubtful 
struggle  with  the  exasperated  passions,  and  with  the 
distempered  energy  of  ) 
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At  the  commencemeiit  of  tlie  popular  movement  in 
this  State,  which  ultimately  terminated  in  a  resort  to 
force,  the  q^uestion  of  sufeage  was  drawn  largely  into 
discussion.  We  maintained  then,  and  we  maintain 
now,  that  the  right  of  suffrage  is  a  political  and  not  a 
natural  right ;  and  that  this  important  political  right 
is  to  be  established  and  regulated  by  the  persons 
composing  the  body  politic,  and  possessing  the  right 
to  exercise  political  power,  and  according  to  tJim- 
judgment  of  what  the  general  welfare  may  demand. 
It  will  be  seen,  that,  under  the  Charters  of  1644  and 
1663,  the  people  of  this  State  agreed  to  form  one  body 
politia  Neither  of  these  Charters  regulated  the  right 
of  suffrage,  or  the  admission  of  persons  into  the  body 
politic.  They  left  all  power  over  this  matter  to  be 
exercised  by  the  representatives  of  the  people.  More 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  people  of  this  State,  by 
their  representatives,  in  the  General  Assembly,  pro- 
vided that  none  but  freeholders  should  be  entitled  to 
the  right  of  suffi-^e,  or  should  be  admitted  members 
of  the  body  politic,  with  the  right  to  exercise  political 
power.  Those  who  admit  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
are  hound  to  admit  the  right  of  the  people  of  this 
State  so  to  make  and  constitute  this  portion  of  their 
fundamental  law.  "We  have  contended,  and  we  con- 
tend still,  that  those  only  who  possessed  political  power 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  fundamental  law, 
were,  in  a  constitutional  sense,  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  ;  that  no  other  persons  had  a  right  to  change 
the  law,  in  this  respect,  or  to  exercise  those  constitu- 
tional powers  which  belong  to  the  people.  It  was  the 
people,  in  this  sense,  who,  through  their  delegation  in 
Congress,  declared  the  independence  of  this  State,  in 
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1776.  It  was  the  people,  in  this  sense,  wlio  in  the 
year  1790,  ratified,  through- their  delegates  assembled 
in  Convention,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
half  a  century,  it  was  reserved  for  sage  politicians  in 
1841,  to  discover  that  Ehode  Island  had  not  a  ? 
crni  form  of  government,*  but  was  an  oHi 
oppressive  as  to  justify  a  Rmohxtimi !  f  A  Revolution 
by  whom  ?  Had  those  who  by  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  State  had  no  right  to  the  exercise  of  political 
power,  a  right  to  destroy  the  body  politic,  that  they 
might  erect  another  upon  its  ruins  ?  Whence  did  they 
derive  this  right  %  Not  certainly  from  the  law.  The 
social  compact  makes  no  provision  for  such  a  right,  and 
cannot  recognize  such  a  right.  The  law  denies  to 
all  those  who  are  not  the  legal  people,  the  right  to 
exercise  any  political  power  in  the  State.  It  must, 
therefore,  a  fortiori,  deny  their  right  to  revolutionize 
the  body  politic.  Have  the  members  of  the  body 
politic  the  right  to  destroy  the  body  politic?  From 
whence  do  they  derive  it  ?  Not  certainly  from  the  law — 
not  from  the  social  compact,  for  this  is  sacredly  obliga- 
tory upon  all,  until  changed,  in  some  mode  which  can  be 
recognized  as  the  "  authentic  act  of  the  whole  people." 

*"  The  essential  criteria  of  a  govemiaent  purely  re]>u'blic3ii,"  says  Alexaa- 
(ler  Hamilton,  "  are  that  tie  principal  oreana  of  tlie  executive  and  legislative 
departments  shall  be  elected  by  the  people,  and  hold  tJieitoffices,  by  a  resprmsi- 
ble  and  temporary  or  defeasible  tenure,"  In  Ehode  Island,  under  the  Charter 
Goveroment,  not  only  were  the  Governor  and  both  branches  of  the  Lesislature 
elected  by  the  people,  but  the  members  of  tha  House  of  Bepresentatives  were 
elected  once  in  every  »ix  numths ! 

t  "That  is  revolution,"  says  Daniel  Webster,  "which  overtarns  or  controls, 
or  aucoeeafuily  resists  the  existing  public  anthority  ;  that  which  arrests  tho 
exercise  of  the  supreme  power ;  that  which  introduces  a  new  pakamoust 
APTHORiTY  into  tlio  ruleof  the  State."  It  will  hardly  be  denied,  that  this  was 
tha  precise  object  of  those  men  who  took  up  arms  for  the  purposeof  establish- 
ing the  so  called  People's  Constitution. 
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Upon  what  is  the  right  of  revolution  founded  ?  Can 
aught  save  "  a  long  train  of  ahuses  and  usurpations," 
justify"  a  resort  to  revolution  ?  A  majority  of  those 
who  possess  the  political  power  may  oppress  the  mi- 
nority, but  it  is  preposterous  to  claim  for  the  majority 
in  a  free  State,  the  right  of  revolution.  "Whatever 
grievances  they  may  chance  to  suffer,  can  be  redressed 
at  the  ballot-box,  and  hence  the  ground  of  necessity, 
upon  which  alone  such  a  revolution,  as  is  here  contem- 
plated, can  be  justified,  is  excluded.  In  the  late  revo- 
lutionary movement  which  convulsed  this  State,  were 
engaged  men  who,  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  had  no 
right  to  the  exercise  of  political  power.  They  endea- 
vored to  compel  the  body  politic  to  receive  them,  as 
members.  Among  these  men  were  persons  born  in 
this  State,  and  persons  who  came  hither  from  abroad. 
"What  rights  had  the  latter,  beyond  those  which  be- 
long to  an  invader?  In  this  same  revolutionary 
movement  were,  likewise,  engaged  persons  who  were 
members  of  the  body  politic,  and  who  sought  to  make 
themselves  a  majority  of  the  people,  according  to  the 
widest  signification  of  that  term,  by  an  alliance  with 
those  who  had  no  legal  right  to  political  power.  By 
this,  course,  they  could  lawfully  gain  no  political 
rights.  As  a  minority  of  the  people,  what  right  had 
they  to  condemn  the  lawful  action  of  the  majority, 
because  they  might  be  unwilling  to  change  their 
fundamental  law  ?  By  seeking  the  alliance,  and 
for  such  a  purpose,  of  strangers  and  sojourners, 
they  did  violence  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
State,  and  involved  themselves  in  the  guilt  of  rebellion 
ami  treason. 

We  have  contended,    and  we  still  contend,  that  the 
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People's  Constitution  liad  no  validity,  even  admitting 
tliat  it  received  the  votes  of  fourteen  thousand  persons. 
Those  who  had  no  right  to  vote,  could  not  gain  a  legal 
right  by  their  own  unlawful  act.  The  votes,-  therefore, 
of  all  such  persons,  should  be  deducted  from  the  aggre- 
gate of  fourteen  thousand.  Those  who  had  a  right  to 
vote,  had  no  right  to  vote  but  in  confonnity  to  the 
laws.  Their  action,  being  without  law,  could  by  no 
law  be  authenticated  and  made  valid.  But  they  acted 
against  law,  as  well  as  without  law,  and  conspired  to 
overthrow  the  government.  Such  a  course  of  illegal 
proceeding  resulted,  as  was  foreseen,  in  overt  acts  of 
treason  and  civil  war. — That  we  have  been  saved  from 
the  terrific  calamities  incident  to  a  state  of  anarchy, 
demands  ascriptions  of  devout  praise  to  Him  who 
ruleth  the  spirit  of  man,  and  stilleth  the  tumult  of  the 
people. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  set  forth  some  of  the  most 
essential  principles  involved  in  the  decision  of  the 
Khode  Island  Question.  They  lie,  as  we  believe,  at 
the  very  foundation  of  all  our  systems  of  popular  gov- 
ernment. Unless  they  can  be  sustained,  and  triumph- 
antly sustained  throughout  these  States,  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  American  people  will  be  sum- 
moned to  such  a  conflict  between  Revolution  and 
Law,  as  will  make  the  whole  land  turn  pale!  These 
principles  are  worth  voting  for;  they  are  worth  fight- 
ing for ;  if  need  be,  they  are  worth  dying  for  !  How 
disastrous  to  this  State  would  have  been  our  failure  to 
vindicate  them !  XJndeE  the  rule  of  a  revolutionary 
government,  what  interest  or  institution  would  have 
been  safe  fr'om  aggression  I  What  confidence  would 
have  been  felt,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  stability  of  a 
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government  establiahed  without  law  and  against  law  ? 
"What  could  have  rescued  the  State  from  the  dominion 
of  successive  factions  ?  Under  the  unmitigated  popu- 
lar despotism  which  was  sought  to  be  fastened  upon 
us,  how  inevitable  would  have  been  the  decline  of  all 
public  spirit,  and  of  all  manly  independence  in  indi- 
vidual character!  If,  fellow-citizens,  the  men  who 
sought,  by  force  of  arms,  to  overthrow  the  legal  gov- 
ernment of  Rhode  Island,  had  consummated  their  pur- 
pose, we  should  have  "been  not  only  oppressed,  but 
dishonored.  In  what  bitterness  of  spirit  should  we 
have  deplored  the  baleful  triumph  of  popular  licen- 
tiousness and  misrule?  Where,  then,  would  have 
been  "that  proud  submission,  that  dignified  obedi- 
ence," which  a  free  citizen  delights  to  yield  to  a  gov- 
ernment founded  upon  law,  and  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  rational  liberty?  Who  of  us,  in  fine,  would  not 
then  have  felt  that  Rhode  Island  had  ceased  to  be  his 
home — that  his  affections  were  fastened  to  her  only  by 
those  glorious  recollections  which  give  an  undying 
interest  to  the  past. 

Men  of  Rhode  Island— Much  do  we  all  love  this 
pleasant  land  where  our  fathers  sought  and  found 
"  freedom  to  worship  God  "—and  where,  through  all 
the  stages  of  her  history,  has  been  exhibited  the  most 
perfect  pattern  of  an  unmixed  and  orderly  democracy, 
which  the  world  hath  yet  seen.  How  much  more 
should  we  love  her,  for  the  great  tribulations  through 
which  she  has,  at  last,  reached  the  vantage  ground  of 
peace  and  liberty  and  honor !  Not  a  year  since,  and 
our  little  State  was  convulsed  to  its  centre.  How 
dai-t  and  wild  was  the  tumult  of  revolutionary 
passions !     How  many  thoughtfal  spirits  brooded  in 
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over  the  woes  wlilch  threatened  to  fall  upon 
118  !  In  how  many  noble  bosoms  was  formed  the  stem 
resolve  to  maintain,  at  whatever  cost  of  treasure  and 
of  blood,  the  supremacy  of  the  laws !  When,  before 
this  uproar  of  all  our  social  elements,  have  any  portion 
of  our  fellow-citizens  been  seduced  from  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  government  which  protected  them  ?  When, 
before  this,  my  fellow-citizens,  in  the  whole  history  of 
civil  society,  have  demagogues  so  inflamed  the  passions 
of  the  people,  that  a  reproach  upoa  landholders  has 
been  welcomed  as  a  sign  wherewith  to  conquer  ?  ]S"ot 
for  a  single  moment,  could  the  men  of  Ehode  Island 
brook  the  thought  of  surrendering  this  inheritMice  of 
freedom,  derived  from  heroic  sires,  to  be  trampled  in 
the  dust  by  lawless  feet  1  ISTot  for  a  single  moment, 
could  they  pause  in  their  career,  till  the  battle  for 
Liberty  and  Law  was  won  !  How  determined  was  the 
spirit  of  patriotic  resistance,  even  among  the  peaceful 
dwellers  upon  this  island !  How  fixed  their  purpose, 
that  the  soil  which  embosoms  all  that  was  mortal  of 
the  patriot  Ellery  and  the  gallant  Perry,*  should  never 
be  pressed  by  a  rebel  foot  1  that  these  shores,  which 
once  listened  to  the  philosophic  wisdom  of  Berkeley, 
and  woke  to  deep  and  eloquent  rapture,  the  soul  of 
Channing,t  should  never  give  back  the  shouts  of  a 
rebel  host !  Never  can  the  scenes  of  the  last  year 
fade  from  our  recollections !  Never  can  we  forget  those 
memorable  days  which  stirred,  to  their  very  depths 
the  spirits  of  this  whole  people— when  the  men  of 
Rhode  Island,  forsaking  all  common  occupations,  and 

•See  Biographical  SlieKliea  and  Memoranda  annexed,  No,  7.     t  See  Bio- 
graphicai  Sketches  and  Memoranda  anaexed,  No,  8. 
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banishing  all  common  cares,  rnshed  to  tlie  snpport  of 
their  government  and  the  defence  of  their  firesides. 

"  High  hung  the  rusting  Bcythe  awhile, 

And  ceased  the  spindle's  roar; 
The  boat  rocked  idly  by  the  isle, 

And  on  the  ocean  shore  ; 
The  belt-ed  burgher  paced  his  street, 

The  seaman  wheeled  his  gun  ; 
Steel  gleamed  along  the  ruler's  seat, 

And  study's  task  was  done  ! " 

"  Old  Narragansett  rang  with  arms, 

And  rang  the  silver  bay ; 
And  that  sweet  shore  whose  girdled  charms 

Were  Philip's  ancient  sway ; 
And  our  own  island's  halcyon  scene 

The  black  artillery  sent ; 
And  answered  from  the  home  of  Greene, 

The  men  of  dauntless  Kent !  "* 

Thns,  in  strains  worthy  of  his  theme,  snng  one  of 
onr  own  poets.  These  spirit-stirring  scenes  have  passed 
away.  The  tempest,  which  blackened  onr  whole 
horizon,  has  left  it  to  be  spanned  by  the  bow  of 
promise,  and  to  reflect  the  glories  of  an  untroubled 
sky.  Let  us  not  forget,  however,  in  this  season  of  onr 
joy,  the  solemn  lessons  taught  ua  in  the  day  of  our 
calamity.  How  impressively  do  the  events  of  the  last 
year  admonish  us  of  the  great  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  visionary  theories,  which,  though  ostensibly 
addressed  to  the  understandings  of  the  people,  take 
the  strongest  hold  of  their  passions,  and  which  ulti- 
mately lead  the  people  to  the  grossest  misconceptions 
of  their  constitutional  rights  and  social  duties.    Strange 

■  See  Biographical  Sketches  and  Memoranda  annexed,  No.  9. 
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as  it  may  seem,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  were  deluded  by  wretched  sophistries  into  a 
conviction  that,  in  all  their  efforts  to  establish  the 
People's  Constitntion,  they  were  sustained  by  the 
example  of  our  revolutionary  fathers,  and  by  the 
eternal  principles  of  natural  justice.  The  delusion  did 
not  expend  itself  upon  their  understandings.  From 
the  lips  and  the  pens  of  false  teachers,  multitudes 
learned  the  captivating  texts  of  sedition — their  pas- 
sions supplied  the  inferences.  And  yet  more — in  order 
to  impai't  additional  energy  and  ardor  to  the  popular 
passions,  demagogues,  educated  and  imedueated,  were 
incessant  in  the  work  of  exasperating  them  by  appeals 
the  most  artful  and  fervid.  Thus  did  it  come  to  pass, 
that,  ia  Rhode  Island,  where  no  man  hitherto  had 
dreamed  of  oppression,  or  meditated  resistance  to  the 
laws,  multitudes  were  persuaded  to  think  themselves 
oppressed,  and  to  rush  madly  for  redress  upon  the 
portentous  issues  of  a  Revolution.  The  sad  experi- 
ences of  the  last  year  should,  likewise,  teach  ns  not  to 
confound  the  love  of  freedom,  which  never  exists 
without  producing  the  happiest  effects,  with  that  mor- 
bid ambition  for  uncontrolled  political  -power  which, 
whether  raging  in  the  breasts  of  individuals  or  of 
masses,  threatens,  especially  in  seasons  of  excitement, 
the  worst  evils  to  a  State.  The  former,  as  has  been 
justly  remarked  by  a  philosophical  historian,  will 
produce  disturbances  only  when  real  evils  are  felt ;  the 
latter  frequently  produces  convulsions,  independent  of 
any  real  cause  of  complaint ;  or,  if  it  has  been  excited  by 
such,  it  continues  after  it  has  been  removed.  "  The 
one  complains  of  what  has  been  felt ;  the  other  antici- 
pates what  may  be  gained ;  disturbances  arising  from 
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the  first,  su'bside,  when  the  evils  from  which  they 
spring  are  removed  ;  troubles  originating  in  the  second, 
magnify  with  every  victory  which  is  achieved.  The 
experience  of  evil  is  the  cause  of  agitation  from  the 
first ;  the  love  of  power  the  source  of  convulsions  from 
the  last.  Eeform  and  concession  ai'e  the  remedies 
appropriate  to  the  former;  steadiness  and  resistance 
the  means  of  extinguishing  the  flame  arising  from  the 
latter."* 

The  dangers,  fellow-citizens,  through  which  we  have 
passed,  should  also  impress  more  strongly  upon  every 
mind  the  conviction  that  those  are  the  worst  enemies  of 
the  people,  who,  under  captivating  names  and  false 
pretexts,  violate  the  essential  principles  of  all  popular 
freedom.  Without  Law,  and  without  a  revererwe  for 
Law,  a  Democracy  cannot  exist; — ^there  can  "be  no 
security  for  equal  rights ;  there  can  be  no  protection 
for  the  weak  against  the  strong ;  there  can  be  nothing 
to  save  the  few  from  the  tyranny  of  the  many ;  nothing 
to  shelter  from  the  rapacious  and  the  idle,  the'aecumu- 
lations  of  honest  industry — nothing,  in  short,  to  arrest 
the  tendencies  of  society  towards  either  the  barbarism 
of  savage  life,  or  the  repose  of  sullen  despotism.  Law 
and  a  reverence  for  Lam  are  bound  up  in  all  our  hopes 
of  the  future  triumphs  of  the  democratic  principle. 
The  friends  and  the  foes  of  the  existing  forms  of  civil 
government  in  Europe,  loolc,  with  intense  solicitude,  to 
the  results  of  the  mighty  experiment  now  making  in 
this  country.  This  experiment,  perhaps  the  grandest 
which,  in  the  progress  of  society,  hath  ever  been  wit- 
nessed, will  fail,  if  it  be  destined  to  fail,  from  a 
perversion  of  the  trae  notions  of  liberty ;— from  the 

*  Vide  Alison's  HiBtory  of  Europe. 
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relaxation,  among  the  people  and  ia  their  rulers,  of 
those  conservative  principles,  without  which,  in  the 
absence  of  physical  force,  there  can  be  neither  freedom 
nor  civilization.  Be  it  our  duty,  therefore,  Men  of 
Ehode  Island,  to  discharge,  faithfully,  the  sacred  trust 
confided  to  our  hands.  The  lines  are  fallen  to  us  in 
pleasant  places.  We  inhabit  a  territory  which  is  mm- 
vailed  for  ealnbrity^and  which,  in  its  physical  char- 
acteristics, supplies  the  most  ample  facilities  for  a 
progressive  advancement  in  social  refinement.  Num- 
erous  and  densely  peopled  towns  concentrate  within 
themselves  the  means  of  high  intellectual  improvement 
— our  rivers,  ere  they  finish  their  course,  furnish  the 
motive  power  for  extensive  manufactures— and.  our 
bay,  while  it  facilitates  the  operations  of  commerce, 
embosoms  islands  of  extraordinary  agricultural  capac 
ity,  and  which  recall  to  classic  memories  the  far-famed 
beauty  of  the  Grecian  Isles. 

Let  not  these  benefits  and  blessings  be  lost  upon 
ns.  While  we  gird  ourselves  for  any  fresh  service  in 
the  cause  of  constitutional  freedom  to  which  we  may 
be  summoned,  let  us  constantly  aim  to  multiply  for 
ourselves,  and  to  spread  far  and  wide,  the  means  of 
increasing  physical  happiness ;  to  secure  to  every  man, 
by  the  strongest  tenure,  his  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws ;  and  to  place  within  every  man's 
reach  the  transcendent  blessings  of  education  and  reli- 
gion. Above  all,  let  us  beware  how,  amid  the  con^ 
flicts,  and  in  pursuit  of  the  objects,  of  party,  we  couU' 
tenance  any  of  those  leveling  or  anti-social  principli 
which  it  is  sad  to  think  are  propagated  from  high 
places  in  the  land.  Let  us  remember  that,  if  we 
would  walk  abroad  in  the  light  of  an  exalted  freedom. 
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we  must  cultivate  the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom ; — 
that  vain  will  be  our  hope  in"  God,  unless,  as  poli- 
ticians and  as  men,  we  anchoe  ourselves  in  the 
immutable  and  all-prevailing  principles  of  His  Moral 

GoVEENMENT. 
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[No.  1.— Page  77.] 

In  this  language  there  is  no  exa^eration.  Bishop 
Berkeley,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Newport,  in  the 
year  1729,  spoke  of  Newport,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a 
friend  in  Dublin,  as  then  containing  "  about  six  thou- 
sand souls,  and  as  the  most  thriving  place  in  all 
America,  for  bigness."  In  1774,  according  to  the 
census,  taken  by  authority  of  the  government,  the 
population  was  nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  nine, 
of  which  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-six  were 
blacks.  The  number  of  persons,  however,  actually 
belonging  to  the  town,  at  that  time,  is  believed,  and 
not  without  reason,  to  have  been  nearly  or  quite 
eleven  thousand.  This  belief  is  founded  on  the  fact 
that,  in  the  British  mode  of  taking  a  census,  as  then 
and  now  practised  in  the  United  Kingdom,  temporary 
residents,  strangers,  &c.,  were  excluded  from  the  enu- 
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meration,  whicli  was  confined  to  pemianent  settlers. 
This  belief  is  also  corroborated  by  the  additional  fact, 
tiat  the  colonial  government  was  interested  in  bring- 
ing the  population  within  the  lowest  limits,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  requisitions  in  men  and  money,  which, 
in  time  of  war,  were  proportioned  to  the  numbers 
returned.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  vessels 
which  cleared  at  the  Newport  Custom  House,  from 
January  1,  1763,  to  January  1,  1764,  on  foreign  voy- 
ages, and  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifry-two  in  the 
coasting  trade,  two  thirds,  if  not  three  quai-ters,  be- 
longed to  Newport.  These,  with  the  fishing  vessels, 
required  a  force  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  seamen. 
Her  merchants  were  princes.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Aaron 
Lopez,  of  the  Hebrew  persuasion,  owned,  at  one  time, 
more  than  thirty  sail  of  vessels,  of  different  descrip- 
tions. The  commercial  prosperity  of  Newport  was  at 
its  zenith,  m  1769,  or  shortly  before  that  period. 

The  manufactures  of  Newport  were,  at  the  same 
period,  quite  extensive.  Besides  numerous  distilleries, 
there  were,  in  the  town,  sixteen  manufactories  of 
sperm-oil  and  candles;  five  rope-walks;  four  sugar 
refineries,  &c  The  manufacture  of  sperm-oil  was 
introduced  into  Newport  by  the  Colony  of  Jews 
which  arrived  there,  between  the  years  1745  and  1750. 
These  Jews  were  all  emigrants  from  Portugal. 

The  venerable  Dr.  Waterhonse,  himself  a  native  of 
Newport,  in  a  newspaper  article  published  in  1824, 
says :  "  The  island  of  Rhode  Island,  from  its  salubrity 
and.  surpassing  beauty,  before  the  Revolutionary  War 
so  sadly  defaced  it,  was  the  chosen  resort  of  the  rich 
and  philosophic  from  nearly  all  paris  of  the  civilized 
world.     In  no  spot  of  the  thirteen,  or  rather  twelve 
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colonies,  was  there  concentrated  more  individual  opu- 
lence, learning  and  liberal  leisure."  The  Redwood 
Library  is  still  a  beautiful  monument  of  the  former 
wealth,  learning  and  public  spirit  of  Newport.  This 
library  owes  its  origin  to  a  literary  and  philosophical 
Society  established  in  Newport,  in  the  year  1730. 
This  Society  was  composed  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
Newport,  and  in  its  discussions,  Berkeley,  the  intimate 
friend  of  some  of  its  members,  was  accustomed  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Among  the  former  inhabitants  of  Newport,  were 
about  three  hundi'ed  of  the  children  of  Abraham,  em- 
bracing some  of  her  most  enterprising  and  opulent 
merchants.  "  Newport,"  says  Dr.  Waterhouse,  "  was 
the  only  place  in  New  England,  where  the  Hebrew 
language  was  publicly  read  and  chanted  by  more 
than  three  hundred  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham," 
Their  synagogue,  built  in  1762,  remains,  but  not  a 
solitary  worshipper  is  left  behind. 

In  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  Newport  has 
declined  from  her  ancient  wealth  and  splendor  ;  but, 
wdthin  her  and  around  her,  are  left  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment, which  mock  the  power  of  tune  and  of  change — 
the  living  spirit  of  beauty  which  pervades  her  hills  and 
vales — the  eternal  sublimities  which  dwell  around  her 


[No.  2.— Page  85.] 
Dr.  John  Clarke  was  bom  October  8,  1G09,  and,  as 
is  believed,  in  Bedfordshire,  England.     Befoi'e  he  came 
to  New  England,  he  was  a  practising  physician  in 
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London.  He  was  the  original  projector  of  the  settle- 
ment oft  Ehode  Island,  in  1638,  and  was  subsequently 
one  of  its  ablest  legislators.  In  1644,  he  formed  a 
chnrcli  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Bap- 
tists, and,  uniting  the  professions  of  a  clergyman  and 
physician,  he  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  pastor 
of  that  church,  till  1651,  when  he  was  despatched, 
with  Eoger  Williams,  to  England,  to  procure  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  Charter  which  Mr.  Coddington  had 
obtained,  and  which  gave  him  the  control  of  the 
island.  After  they  had  accomplished  this  object, 
Roger  Williams  returned  to  Khode  Island,  leaving 
Mr.  Clarke  sole  agent  of  the  Colony  in  England.  He 
was  present  at  the  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  and  so 
far  as  any  one,  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  was  instru- 
mental in  procuring  the  Charter  of  1663,  Clarke,  it 
would  seem,  must  have  been  the  man  to  whom  that 
honor  is  fairly  due.  He  was  a  learned  man,  and  if  he 
did  not  huuself  draught  that  Charter,  he  probably 
sought  and  obtained  the  best  legal  assistance  in  pre- 
paring an  instrument  which  was  to  pass  the  great  seal. 
After  his  return  from  England,  in  1663,  he  was 
elected,  three  years  successively.  Deputy  Governor  of 
the  Colony.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  the  first 
regularly  educated  physician  who  ever  practised  in 
Rhode  Island ;  and  all  the  records  of  his  life  show 
him  to  have  been  an  able,  pious  and  disinterested 
man.  He  maintained  his  pastoral  relation  to  the 
church  which  he  founded,  till  he  died,  April  20,  1676, 
aged  sixty-six  years.  He  was  buried  on  his  own  lot, 
on  the  west  side  of  Tanner  street,  in  Newport. 
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[No.  3— Page  86.] 

TMs  venerable  document  may  be  found  prefixed  to 
every  digest  of  the  statute  laws  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
is  embodied  in  every  collection  of  the  Constitutions  of 
the  several  States.  It  empowered  the  people  of  Khode 
Island  to  choose  all  their  officers,  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial,  and  invested  in  them  or  in  their  dele- 
gates, all  the  high  powers  of  legislation  and  govern- 
ment. So  democratic  was  the  Charter  deemed  to  be, 
both  in  its  letter  and  spirit,  that  doubts  were  enter- 
tained in  England,  whether  the  king  had  a  right  to 
grant  it !  In  a  very  able  Report  on  the  subject  of  an 
Extension  of  Suffrage,  submitted  to  the  Legislature  of 
this  State  in  June,  1829,  by  the  late  Benjamin  Hazard, 
Esq.,  the  merits  of  the  Charter  are  made  the  theme  of 
the  following  just  and  animated  encomium,  which  will 
meet  a  response  from  the  heart  of  every  true  Rhode 
Island  man:— "It  is  not  the  less  our  Constitution, 
because  its  name  furnishes  a  theme  for  cavillers.  The 
people  have  always  held  it  as  their  Constitution ;  and 
have  more  than  once  manifested  their  satisfaction  with 
it.  It  was  framed  and  agreed  upon,  as  it  purports  to 
have  been,  by  the  purchasers,  proprietors  and  settlers  of 
the  State ;  and  its  character,  as  their  work,  was  not  at 
all  changed  by  its  having  been  put  into  the  form  of  a 
charter.  At  that  time,  the  people,  being  colonists,  could 
not  avoid  submitting  to  have  the  usual  reservations 
expressive  of  the  royal  prerogative,  engrafted  into  it ; 
but,  independent  of  these  appendages,  it  was  wholly 
the  work  of  the  people,  and  was  purely  republican. 
The  whole  power  of  self-government  was  in  their  own 
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hands.  No  Constitution,  before  or  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, has  heen  framed,  none  can  he  framed,  more  free 
and  popular.  Our  separation  from  the  mother  country- 
perfected  this  Constitution,  by  cancelling  the  condi- 
tions and  reservations  under  which  we  held  it,  and 
leaving  the  work  of  the  people  entire.  Let  sttangera, 
if  they  pleaise,  treat  this  instrument  with  levity,  and 
hold  it  up  as  a  reproach  to  the  State,  for  the  sage 
reason  that  it  was  originally  a  charter,-  but  let  us  con- 
tinue to  be  proud  of  it,  as  a  lasting  monument  of  the 
free,  manly  and  enlightened  spirit  of  our  fore-fathers, 
who  could,  at  so  early  a  day,  and  while  colonists, 
frame,  adopt  and  obtain  the  confirmation  of  a  constitu- 
tion of  self  government  so  perfectly  republican ;  and 
by  which  all  the  natural,  civil  and  political  rights  and 
privileges  of  themselves  and  their  posterity  were  bo 
amply  and  completely  asserted  and  secured." 


[No.  4.— Page  88.] 

The  Charter  granted,  in  1 764,  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Colony  of  Khode  Island  to  Rhode  Island 
College,  now  Brown  University,  although  it  secures  to 
the  Baptists  the  control  of  the  College,  recognizes, 
repeatedly,  and  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms,  the 
grand  principles  of  religious  freedom,  for  which  Rhode 
Island,  through  every  stage  in  her  social  progress,  has 
resolutely  contended.  This  Charter  not  only  forbids 
all "  religious  tests,"  but  it  guarantees  to  every  member 
of  the  University  "fiiU,  free,  absolute,  and  uninter- 
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rupted  liberty  of  conscience,"  It  also  enjoins  that 
"  the  sectarian  differences  of  opinion  shall  not  make  any 
part  of  the  public  and  classical  instruction  ;  although 
all  religious  controversies  may  be  studied  freely, 
examined  and  explained  by  the  President,  Professors 
and  Tutors,  in  a  personal,  separate,  and  distinct  man- 
ner, to  the  youth  of  any  or  each  denomination."  The 
Statutes  of  the  College  are  framed  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Charter.  So  long  ago  as  1783,  those 
students  who  regularly  observed  the  seventh  day  as 
the  Sabbath,  were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
law  which  required  every  student,  as  a  moral  duty,  to 
attend  public  worship  on  the  Jlrst  day  of  the  week. 
Those  who  statedly  attended  the  M-imds'  meeting 
were  expressly  "  permitted  to  wear  their  hats  within 
the  College  walls,"  &c.,  and  "  young  gentlemen  of  the 
Hebrew  persuasion,"  were  formally  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  law  which  commanded,  on  penalty  of 
expulsion,  that  no  student  should  deny  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  And  yet 
more — in  1770,  tlie  Corporation  of  the  College  de- 
clared, as  would  appear  from  their  Eeeords,  that  "the 
children  of  Jews  may  be  admitted  into  this  Institution, 
and  entirely  enjoy*the  freedom  of  their  own  religion, 
without  any  constraint  or  imposition  whatever," 
Although  these  provisions  of  the  Charter,  and  of  the 
Statutes  of  the  College,  may  fall  somewhat  short  of 
that  "full  liberty  in  religious  concernments,"  for 
which  Roger  WilliMns  contended,  yet  they  manifest  a 
delicate  regard  for  the  rights  of  conscience,  for  which, 
it  is  believed,  hardly  a  parallel  can  be  found  in  the 
history  of  similar  Institutions. 
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[No.  5.~Page  90.] 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  a  somewhat  signifi- 
cant fact  tliat  tlie  revolutionary  spirit  wKich,  during 
tlie  last  year,  threatened  this  State  with  anarchy,  waa 
confined  mainly  to  the  county  of  Providence,  and  to 
those  towns  in  that  county  where  estensive  manufac- 
turing establishments  had  concentrated  masses  of 
people,  many  of  them  not  natives  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  most  of  them  especially  liable  to  become  the 
dupes  of  designing  politicians.  The  agricultural  town 
of  Foster,  throughout  the  whole  agitation,  was  sound 
to  the  core ;  and  Scituate,  though  subjected  to  many 
trials,  maintained  her  integrity  to  the  last.  The 
county  of  Kent,  as  the  result  proved,  was  found  emi- 
nently faithful  to  the  laws.  The  fidelity  of  her  agri- 
cultural townships  was  never  even  doubted.  In  the 
counties  of  Washington,  Newport,  and  Bristol,  where 
the  agricultui'al  interest  is  not  overborne  by  a  fiuctu- 
ating  manufacturing  population,  the  standard  of  in- 
surrection found  comparatively  few  recruits.  These 
portions  of  the  State  are  inhabited  almost  exclusively 
by  Rhode  Island  men,  bom  and  bred  upon  the  soil 
which  they  both  know  how  to  cultivate  and  to 
defend. 


No.  6.— Page  92. 

These  eminent  citizens  sustained,  for  so  many  years, 
an  intimate  relation  to  the  Charter  government,  that 
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the  following  biographical  memoranda  respecting  them, 
will  not,  in  the  present  connection,  be  deemed  inappro- 
priate. 

HojT.  James  Buerill,  LL.D.,  was  born  in  Providence, 
April  25,  1772.  He  was  graduated  at  Rhode  Island 
College,  in  1788,  when  only  sixteen  years  old,  and 
having  obtained  his  professional  education  under  the 
late  Hon.  Theodore  Foster  and  David  Howell,  com- 
menced, at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  the  practice  of  the 
law  in  his  native  town.  In  1797,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
flve,  he  was  elected,  by  the  Legislature,  to  the  office  of 
Attorney-General,  vice  the  Hon.  Eay  Greene,  appoint- 
ed a  Senator  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  So 
decided  were  his  professional  merits,  and  so  strong 
was  his  hold  upon  the  public  favor,  that,  amid  all  the 
competitions  of  party,  he  was  annually  re-elected 
Attorney-General,  till,  after  a  laborious  service  of 
about  sixteen  years,  he  was  compelled,  by  delicate 
health,  to  retire  from  office,  in  the  year  1813.  With 
the  law  of  the  State  which  requires  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral to  "  give  his  attendance  at  the  General  Assembly," 
Ml-.  BurriU  never  failed  punctually  to  comply.  By 
him.  were  draughted  many  of  the  most  important 
statutes  which  were  enacted  by  that  body,  while,  in 
virtue  of  his  office,  he  participated,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  the  legislative  counsels  of  the  State.  In  June,  1813, 
he  was  returned  as  one  of  the  four  Representatives  in 
the  General  Assembly  from  the  town  of  Providence  ; 
and,  in  May  1814,  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  duties  of  which  office 
he  discharged  with  distinguished  ability.  In  1816,  he 
was  elected  Chief   Justice  of  the  Supreme  Com-t  of 
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Rhode  Island ;  and,  a  few  montlis  afterwards,  a  Sena- 
tor in  Congress.  He  attended  only  four  sessions  of 
that  body,  his  valuable  life  having  been  prematurely 
terminated  by  a  pulmonary  disease,  December  25, 
1820,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  remains 
were  interred  at  "Washington,  in  the  cemetery  appro- 
priated to  members  of  Congress,  &c.  His  death 
created  a  sensation  of  profound  regret  among  his  con- 
stituents ;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  Providence  Bar, 
the  Hon.  Tristam  Burges  pronounced  a  Eulogy  upon 
the  life  and  character  of  their  eminent  associate. 
Ehode  Island  has  given  "birth  to  few  men  so  distin- 
guished as  was  Mr.  Burrill,  for  intellectual  gifts  and 
acquirements.  A  more  able  and  successful  advocate, 
our  courts,  it  is  believed,  have  never  known ;  and  the 
high  reputation  which  he  was  not  slow  to  acquire  at 
Washington,  may  be  deemed  no  uneqmvocal  proof  of  his 
talents  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  parliamentary  debater. 
Mr.  Burrill,  however,  did  not  confine  himself  either  to 
law  or  to  politics.  His  reading  was  various  and  exten- 
sive, especially  in  the  depai-tment  of  elegant  literature ; 
and  so  retentive  was  his  memory,  that  he  seemed  able 
to  command,  at  pleasure,  even  the  acquisitions  of  his 
desultory  hours.  No  man  enjoyed,  with  keener  relish, 
the  characteristic  beauties  of  the  literature  of  England ; 
and  no  man,  in  ordinary  conversation,  brought  to  bear 
upon  whatever  topic  might  happen  to  be  introduced, 
a  greater  variety  of  interesting  facts,  or  unambitiously 
poured  himself  out  in  a  strain  of  more  instructive 
remark.  Like  many  distinguished  lawyers,  he  seldom 
or  never  used  his  pen,  except  in  the  discharge  of  his 
ordinary  professional  duties.  Hence,  he  neglected, 
>s,  the  most  efficient  means  of  transmitting  to 
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posterity  those  impressions  of  intellectual  power 
wMch,  eminent  men  leave  upon  tlie  minds  of  their 
contemporaries. 


The  Hon.  Samttel  Eddt,  IX.  D.,  was  bom  in 
Johnston,  R.  I.,  March  31,  1769.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Brown  University,  in  1787,  and  was  a  classmate  of 
Dr.  Maxey,  subsequently  the  President  of  that  Institu- 
tion, with  whom  he  maintained  a  long  and  cordial 
friendship.  He  read  law  with  the  Hon.  Benjamin 
Bourne,  and  was  afterwards  his  co-partner  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  in  Providence.  In  1790,  he  was  chosen, 
by  the  General  Assembly,  Clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  for  the  county  of  Providence,  to 
which  office  he  was  annually  re-elected  for  three  years. 
In  December,  1797,  he  was  elected,  by  the  General 
Assembly,  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  place  of  Henry 
Ward,  Esq.,  deceased ;  and  to  that  office  he  was  annually 
re-elected,  by  the  people,  witTwut  opposition,  till  May, 
1819,  when  be  declined  a  re-election.  On  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  the  General 
Assembly  unanimously  voted  their  thanks  to  him,  "  for 
his  distinguished  talents  and  ability  manifested  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  said  office,  for  more  than 
twenty  years." 

This  long  term  of  official  service  embraced  a  period 
of  extraordinary  excitement  in  the  politics  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  State.  To  the  praise  of  Mr. 
Eddy,  however,  and  not  less  to  the  credit  of  the 
people,  it  should  be  remembered  that  no  attempt  was 
ever  made  to  remove  him  from  an  office,  the  duties  of 
which  he  performed  with  signal  ability,  and,  amid  all 
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the  changes  of  party,  with  an  impartiality  which  dia- 
armed  opposition.  While  his  distinguished  contempo- 
rary, James  Burrill,  the  Attorney-General,  attended, 
year  after  year,  the  sittings  of  the  General  Assembly, 
occupying,  according  to  usage,  a  seat  near  the  Chair  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Mr.  Eddy  being  considered, 
in  virtue  of  his  office,  as  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
likewise  attended,  year  after  year,  the  sittings  of  the 
Assembly,  and  was  seated  at  the  same  Board  with  the 
Governor  and  Senate.  This  duty  sometimes  involved 
something  beyond  the  mere  exercise  of  clerical  skill 
and  quiet  diligence.  The  Senate  being  composed, 
nearly  at  all  times,  of  gentlemen  not  bred  to  the  law, 
some  imperfections  in  statutes,  whether  originating  in 
the  Senate,  or  passed  by  the  House,  might  very  naturally 
be  expected  to  escape  detection.  The  clear  discern- 
ment and  the  professional  knowledge  of  the  Secretary 
were,  however,  always  at  their  command ;  and,  though 
never  obtrusively  tendered,  they  were  never  perversely 
"withheld. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  relinquishing  the  office  which 
he  had  so  long  held,  Mr.  Eddy  made  the  following 
interesting  private  record:  "May  5,  1819.  This  day 
terminated  my  duties  as  Secretary  of  the  State.  I  have 
the  satisfaction  to  believe  that,  in  the  discharge  of  my 
official  duties,  I  have  been  fi-ee  from  partiality.  I 
have  never  knowingly  received  more  than  my  lawful 
fees,  and  no  man's  business  has  been  refused,  or  left 
undone,  for  want  of  money." 

At  the  August  election,  in  1818,  Mr.  Eddy  was 
elected  one  of  the  two  Representatives  in  Congi'ess, 
from  Rhode  Island.     To  this  station  he  was   twice 
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re-elected,  and  was  hence  a  member  of  the  National 
comicils  for  six  years,  from  1819  to  1825. 

In  May  1827,  upon  the  re-organization  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice,  and 
was  annually  re-elected  till  June,  1835,  when  sickness 
compelled  him  to  retire  forever  from  public  life. 

Judge  Eddy,  throughout  his  long  and  useful  life, 
was  diligent  in  the  cultivation  of  his  intellectual 
powers.  At  one  period  In  his  career,  his  attention 
was  almost  exclusively  directed  to  studies  connected 
with  the  evidences,  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion. 
Few  laymen  more  carefully  investigated  these  high 
matters,  or  acquired,  respecting  them,  a  larger  amount 
of  valuable  learning,  both  practical  .and  critical.  At 
a  subsequent  period,  he  devoted  no  small  portion  of 
his  leisure  hours  to  the  acquisition  of  some  of  the 
physical  sciences.  With  youthful  ardor,  he  pursued 
the  study  of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  more  especially 
of  conchology,  and  the  collections  which  he  made  to 
illustrate  those  sciences  are  creditable  to  his  industry, 
taste  and  knowledge. 

Judge  Eddy  was  no  debater,  but  he  was  an  excel- 
lent writer.  He  loved  the  English  language,  in  all  its 
Sajcon  vigor,  and  purity,  and  expressiveness ;  and  in 
practice  he  was  careful  to  exclude  those  innovations 
which  the  modem  taste  seems  inclined  to  countenance. 
Last  of  all,  Judge  Eddy  was  a  Rhode  Island  man, 
"  after  the  straitest  of  the  sect."  No  man  was  more 
firmly  attached  to  the  principles  of  Roger  Williams, 
in  relation  to  religious  concernments ;  and  no  man  was 
more  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  State,  or  more 
highly  prized  the  blessings  of  regulated  liberty,  enjoyed 
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under  tlie  Old  Charter.     He  died  at  his  mansion  house, 
in  Providence,  February  3, 1839,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 


The  Hon.  Elisha  REywoLDs  Potter  was  born  at 
Little-Eest,  now  Kingston,  in  the  town  of  South- 
Kingstown,  (R.  I.)  November  5th,  1764.  In  the  year 
1778,  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  enlisted,  as  a 
private  soldier,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  Expedi- 
tion commanded  by  General  SulHvan.  Before,  how- 
ever, he  was  called  into  active  service,  Rhode  Island 
was  evacuated  by  the  American  troops.  Mr.  Potter 
was  a  self-made  man,  and,  throughout  bis  long  life,  he 
exhibited  those  striking  characteristics  which  are  most 
strongly  developed  in  those  who  are  obliged  to  carve 
their  own  way  to  distinction.  Early  in  life,  he  became 
an  apprentice  to  a  blacksmith,  and  worked  at  that 
useful  occupation  sufficiently  long  to  become  somewhat 
expert  in  its  various  laboi^.  This  occupation,  however, 
was  not  destined  to  be  the  business  of  his  life.  His 
academical  education,  like  that  of  most  men  who, 
at  that  period,  entered  into  life,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, was  far  from  complete.  Some  of  the  element- 
ary studies  he  pursued,  for  a  time,  at  Plainfield, 
(Conn.)  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Dabol,  whose 
ai-ithmetic,  forty  years  ago,  was  a  favorite  text-book  in 
our  common  schools.  For  the  exact  sciences  he  had 
quite  a  taste,  and  in  some  of  the  less  diffenlt  branches, 
he  made,  considering  his  opportunities,  respectable 
proficiency. 

That  portion  of  his  professional  education  which  Mr. 
Potter  did  not  owe  to  himself,  he  acquired  under  Mat- 
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thew  Eobinson,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  who  removed 
from  Kewport  to  Narragansett,  in  1750,  and  there 
resided  till  Ms  death,  in  1795.  He  continued  to 
practise  law,  till  he  reached  the  age  of  about  forty 
years,  when  the  fascinations  of  political  life  withdrew 
him  from  the  business  of  the  Courts.  As  an  advocate, 
he  was  snccessfiil,  although  he  was  often  obliged  to 
contend  with  Robinson  and  Bourne,  and  Bradford, 
then  distinguished  practitioners  at  the  Rhode  Island 
Bar.  Mr.  Potter's  last  forensic  effort  was  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  at  Washington, 
not  many  years  before  his  death,  when  he  made  the 
opening  argument  in  a  case  of  his  own,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Wirt,  in  the  close.  Most  of  this  argu- 
ment he  committed  to  writing. 

In  April  1793,  Mr.  Potter  was  first  elected  a  Repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Assembly — destined  to  be, 
with  few  interruptions,  the  scene  upon  which  he  was 
to  exhibit  his  extraordinary  powers,  for  more  than 
forty  years.  He  continued  to  represent  his  native 
town  in  the  Legislature,  till  October  1796.  In  No- 
vember of  that  year,  he  was  elected  a  Representative 
in  the  4th  Congress,  in  the  place  of  Judge  Bourne, 
who  had  resigned  his  seat.  He  was,  at  the  same  time, 
chosen  to  the  5th  Congress,  in  the  place  of  Judge 
Bourne,  who  had  been  elected,  and  had  declined.  Mr. 
Potter  likewise  resigned  his  seat,  before  his  term  of 
service  had  expired,  and  returned  home.  Hon.  Chris- 
topher G.  Champlin  was  his  colleague. 

In  August  1798,  he  was  ^ain  returned  to  the 
General  Assembly  from  South-Kingstown,  and  there  he 
remained,  till  in  1809  he  was  again  elected  a  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress.    ■  He  continued  in  Congress,  with 
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his  colleague,  the  late  Hon.  Rieliard  Jackson,  for  six 
years,  wlien  they  both  declined  a  re-election. 

In  August  1816,  Mr.  Potter  was  again  elected  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly;  and,  thencefor- 
ward, he  was  re-elected  semi-annually  till  his  death, 
except  in  April  1818,  when,  being  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Governor,  he  could  not  become  a  candidate 
for  the  inferior  office.  Although  he  lived  in  times  of 
high  political  excitement,  and,  as  a  politician,  was 
never  required  to  define  his  position,  yet  so  prevailing 
was  his  personal  influence,  that  he  was  never  opposed 
but  twice,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature.  In  both 
of  these  contests,  which  were  extremely  ardent,  he 
succeeded  by  decided  majorities.  During  his  long 
term  of  service  in  the  General  Assembly,  Mr,  Potter 
was  five  times  elected  Speaker  of  the  House— in  Octo- 
ber 1795,  May  1796,  October  1796,  May  1802,  and 
October  1808. 

Perhaps  no  political  man  in  this  State,  ever  acquired 
or  maintained,  often  amid  many  adverse  circum- 
stances, a  more  commanding  influence.  This  influence 
was  the  result,  mainly,  of  his  powers  and  qualities  as 
a  man ;  of  his  rare  natural  endowments — his  intuitive 
perception  of  character — his  large  acquaintance  with 
the  motives,  principles  and  passions  which  belong  to 
human  nature,  and  determine  the  conduct  of  men.  He 
was  not  a  favorite  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  for, 
politician  though  he  was,  he  neglected  many  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  winning  popularity.  Over 
the  minds,  however,  of  those,  whether  friends  or  foes, 
to  whom  in  political  concernments  the  people  are  wont 
to  look  for  direction,  he  always  exerted  an  extraordi- 
nary influence.     When    a  member  of  Congress,  from 
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1809  to  1815,  lie  did  not,  like  most  members  of  hia 
party,  during  that  stormy  period,  sever  himself  from 
all  familiar  associations  with  his  antagonists.  On  the 
contrary,  he  mingled  freely  with  them,  and  though  he 
never  exposed  to  suspicion  his  fidelity  as  a  politician, 
he  won  them  to  an  easy  and  generous  confidence  in 
the  virtues  of  the  man. 

After  his  retirement  from  Congress,  Mr.  Potter 
maintained  an  extensive  correspondence  with  those 
leading  politicians  at  Washington,  whose  political 
sympathies  were  in  harmony  with  his  o^vn.  He 
seldom  wrote  for  the  newspapers,  except  under  his 
own  signature;  but  at  different  times  he  put  forth 
pamphlets  intended  to  influence  the  politics  of  the  day 
in  Rhode  Island.  Though  he  was  unskilled  in  the  art 
of  composition,  yet  he  always  expressed  himself  with 
clearness  and  vigor ;  causing  the  strong  conceptions  of 
his  strong  mind  to  fall  with  decided  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  others. 

Dm-ing  his  long  legislative  career,  Mr.  Potter  seldom 
or  never  made  speeches  which  were  the  work  of  pre- 
meditation. He  never  spoke,  however,  without  find- 
ing willing  listeners  and  producing  a  strong  effect. 
He  was  always  forcible,  and  at  times  he  was  eloquent. 
When,  more  especially,  the  warm  current  of  his  kindly 
emotions  had  acquired  a  quicker  flow,  by  some  appeal 
to  his  sympathies  as  a  man,  his  gigantic  frame  would 
almost  tremble  with  agitated  sensibilities.  When  the 
unfortunate  asked  for  relief,  or  when  the  guilty  sued 
for  pardon,  the  statesman  was  lost  in  the  man.  On 
such  occasions,  he  has  been  known  to  pour  forth  a 
strain  of  uncultivated  and  powerful  eloquence,  which 
came  from  the  heart  and  went  to  the  heart. 
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Although  Mr.  Potter  was,  for  so  many  years,  an 
active  and  prominent  politician,  yet  he  was  not  unac- 
customed, at  intervals,  to  look  for  pleasure  and  in- 
struction to  some  of  the  master  spii-ita  of  English 
literature.  Of  Shakspeare,  he  was  particularly  fond, 
attracted,  doubtlese,  by  the  marvellous  knowledge  of 
the  springs  of  human  action,  which  is  discovered  by 
that  unequalled  dramatist. 

Mr.  Potter  loved  his  native  State  with  genuine 
ardor,  and  no  man  was  more  indignant  when  either 
her  rights  were  invaded  or  her  honor  assailed.  Had 
he  lived  to  witness  the  trials  through  which  she  has 
just  passed  unhurt,  he  would  have  put  forth  all  the 
energies  of  his  mind,  and  all  his  influence  as  a  politi- 
cian, in  vindication  of  the  majesty  of  the  laws  and  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Potter  departed  this  life  at  his  residence,  in 
Kingston,  September  26,  1835,  aged  seventy  years. 


How.  BEjrjAftnN  Hazard  was  bom  in  Middletown, 
the  town  which  adjoins  Newport,  September  ]8, 
1770.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  University,  in 
1792.  After  studying  law  with  the  late  Hon.  David 
Howell,  at  that  time  a  distinguished  practitioner  in 
Providence,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  in  the  year 
1796,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
the  town  of  Newport.  For  several  years,  Mr.  Hazard 
did  not  occupy  himself  seriously  with  the  business  of 
the  courts,  but  he  failed  not  in  the  end  to  acquire,  and 
he  maintained  to  the  last,  a  distinguished  rank  at  the 
Bar  of  his  native  State.     At  the  August  election,  in 
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1809,  lie  was  first  elected  a  Representative  &om  tie 
town  of  Newpoi't,  a  vacancy  having  "been  created  in 
the  delegation,  by  the  election  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,    of  the  late  Hon.  Chnstopher    Grant 
Champlin.     Mr.  Hazard's  colleagues   from   ^Newport, 
were    at   that  time,  George  Gibba,  William  Hunter, 
John  P.  Man,  John  L.  Boss,  Stephen  Cahoone — none 
of  whom,  except  Mr.  Cahoone,  the   present    General 
Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Hunter,  the  American  Ambassador 
at  Brazil,  are  now  among  the  living  upon  earth.     The 
duties  of  this  station,  he  continued  to  discharge  with 
eminent  ability,  for  the  tei-m  of  thirty-one  successive 
years.     From  October  1816,  to  May  1818,  he  presided 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  House.     At  the  August 
election,  in  1840,  he  declined  a  re-election,  and  retired 
from  public  life.     In   accordance  with  a  provision  of 
the  royal   Charter,  so   democratic  as  to  be  without 
precedent,  the  election  of  Representatives  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  required  to  be  made  twice  in  every 
year.     Thus  was  Mr.  Hazard  subjected,  in  the  course 
of  his  public  life,  to  the  ordeal  of  sixty-two  popular 
elections  !     The  confidence  which  his  townsmen  early 
reposed  in  him,  was  never  withdrawn.     Amid  all  the 
fluctuations   of  party,    he   was   re-elected,    generally, 
though  not  in  all  cases,  without  opposition.     Earely, 
in  New  England,  is  it  the  fortune  of  a  public  man  to 
command,   from    the    same  constituents,    and    under 
similar  circumstances,  a  confidence  so  long  and  so  un- 
interruptedly continued !     Mr.  Hazard  felt  himself  at 
home  In  the  General  Assembly.     There,  and  not  in 
our  courts   or  primaiy  assemblies,  did  he  put  forth 
with  the  most  effect  the  uncommon  powers  with  which 
he  was  gifted.     His  talents  for  debate  would   have 
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won  for  him  no  mean  rank,  even  in  tlie  highest  delibera- 
tive body  in  our  country.  The  tricks  of  oratory — ^the 
artificial  embellishments  of  rhetoric — ^he  seemed  to 
scorn — but,  if  his  aim  were  either  to  support  or  to  defeat 
a  measure,  no  man  was  a  more  skilful  master  of  the 
language  and  of  the  style  of  argument  required  for  his 
purpose.  No  man  more  clearly  comprehended,  and  at 
times  more  ably  defended,  the  true  merits  of  a  public 
question.  No  man,  too,  it  should  be  added,  better 
knew  how  to  perplex  his  adversaries  by  subtle  objec- 
tions, or  to  wither  them  by  caustic  sarcasm.  Mr. 
Hazard  was  fond  of  reading.  In  my  last  interview 
with  him,  not  many  months  before  his  death,  he 
spoke,  with  great  animation  and  emphasis,  of  his 
relish  for  Shakspeare,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Dean, 
Swift.  His  predilection  for  the  latter,  will  not  sur- 
prise those  who  recall  to  memory  the  celebrity  of 
Swiffc,  as  a  politician,  and  the  wonderful  influence 
which,  by  the  peculiar  character  and  direction  of  hia 
intellect,  he  obtained  over  the  popular  mind.  Mr. 
Hazard  could  boast  a  true  Rhode  Island  lineage,  and 
he  was,  in  spirit,  a  genuine  Rhode  Island  man — 
attached  to  the  old  Charter,  and  to  all  the  institutions 
which  grew  up  under  it.  The  Report  on  the  Ex- 
tension of  Suffrage,  made  by  a  Committee  of  which  he 
was  Chairman,  in  the  year  1829,  is  characterized  by 
unusual  ability.  It  is  among  the  very  few  produc- 
tions of  his  pen  to  which  he  attached  his  name,  and, 
in  style  and  argument,  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  one 
of  the  best  specimens  of  his  peculiar  powers.  He  died 
at  Newport,  March  10,  1841,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 
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"William  Elleet,  one  of  the  illustrious  signers  of 
tlie  Declaration  of  American  Independence,  was  bom 
in  I^ewport,  December  22,  1727.  There  he  passed  the 
whole  of  his  long  life,  except  when  absent  in  the  pub- 
lic service ;  and  there  he  died,  February  15, 1820,  in  the 
ninety-third  year  of  his  age.  His  grave  is  not  among 
the  least  interesting  memorials  of  by-gone  times  to  be 
found  at  Newport. 

OuvEB  Hazaed  Peery,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  years,  achieved  the  victory  of  Lake  Erie,  was 
born  at  South-Kingstown,  August  23,  1785.  He  died 
at  Port  Spain,  Trinidad,  August  23,  1819,  aged  thirty- 
four  years.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to  his  native 
land,  in  a  ship  of  war,  according  to  an  act  of  Congress, 
and  were  interred  at  Newport,  which  had  long  been  his 
home,  December  4,  1826.  A  neat  granite  monument, 
bearing  an  appropriate  inscription,  has  been  erected  by 
the  State  of  Khode  Island,  to  indicate  the  spot  where 
sleep  the  ashes  of  one  of  the  most  heroic  of  her  sons. 


[No.  8.— Page  113.] 

The  celebrated  Geoege  Bekkelet,  D.  D.,  Dean  of 
DeiTy,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  was  born  in 
Ireland,  in  the  year  1684.  Intent  on  the  conversion  of 
the  American  savages  to  Christianity,  by  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  College  in  the  Bermuda  Islands,  lie  arrived 
at  Ne^vport,  with  his  family  and  several  literary  and 
scientific  gentlemen,  January  23,  1729.  In  a  short 
biographical  sketch  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  prefixed  hy 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Elton,  of  Brown  University,  to  his 
edition  of  Callender's  Century  Sermon,  may  be  found 
the  following  interesting  particulars  concerning  the 
Bishop's  residence  on  Rhode  Island ;  "  Soon  after  his 
arrival,  the  Dean  purchased  a  country  seat  and  farm 
about  three  miles  from  Newpoi-t,  and  there  erected  a 
house  which  he  named  Whitehall.  He  was  admitted 
a  freeman  of  the  Colony  at  the  General  Assembly  in 
1729.  He  resided  at  Newport  about  two  years  and  a 
half,  and  often  preached  at  Trinity  Church.  Though 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Europe,  without  effecting 
his  original  design,  yet  his  visit  was  of  gi'eat  utility  in 
imparting  an  impulse  to  the  literature  of  our  country, 
parfciculai'ly  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  on  the  island  of  Rhode  Island, 
he  meditated  and  composed  his  Aleiphron,  or  Minute 
Philosopher,  and  tradition  says,  principally  at  a  place, 
about  half  a  mile  southerly  from  Whitehall.  There, 
in  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  Hanging  Rocks,  (so 
called,)  he  found  a  natural  alcove,  roofed  and  opening 
to  the  south,  commanding  at  once  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  ocean  and  the  circumjacent  islands.  This  place  is 
said  to  have  been  his  favorite  retreat." 

The  learned  Dean  repeatedly  visited  Narragansett, 
and  so  enraptured  was  he  with  the  prospect  from  Bar- 
ber's heights,  in  North-Kingstown,  that  he  expressed 
a  desire  to  select  it  as  the  site  for  his  projected  CoUega 
Failing  in  his  favorite  plan,  he  returned  to  England, 
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in  1733,  and  died  at  Oxford,  in  1753,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age. 

The  organ  presented  by  him  to  Trinity  Church, 
Newport,  after  his  return,  is  still  in  constant  nse,  and 
is  among  the  most  interesting  objects  in  that  venera- 
ble edifice. 


William  Elleey  CHANNOfo,  D.  D.,  was  bom  in 
Newport,  in  the  year  1780.  There  he  passed  the 
scenes  of  his  early  boyhood,  and  there,  or  rather  at  a 
beautiful  retreat  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  town, 
he  was  accustomed,  in  his  riper  years,  to  seek  health 
and  repose,  during  the  heats  of  summer.  The  in- 
fluences of  the  scenery  of  the  island,  in  moulding  the 
spirit  of  Dr.  Channing,  are  most  eloquently  described 
in  the  following  passage  from  a  Sermon  on  "  Christian 
Worship,"  preached  by  him  at  the  dedication  of  a 
Church,  in  Newport,  July  27, 1836  : 

"  As  my  mind  unfolded,  I  became  more  and  more 
alive  to  the  beautiful  scenery  which  now  attracts 
strangers  to  our  island.  My  first  liberty  was  used  in 
roaming  over  the  neighboring  fields  and  shores ;  and 
amid  this  glorious  nature,  that  love  of  liberty  sprang 
up,  which  has  gained  strength  within  me  to  this  hour. 
I  early  received  impressions  of  the  great  and  beauti- 
ful, which  I  believe  have  had  no  small  influence  in  de- 
termining my  modes  of  thought  and  habits  of  life.  In 
this  town  I  pursued,  for  a  time,  my  studies  of  theology. 
I  had  no  professor  or  teacher  to  guide  me ;  but  I  had 
two  noble  places  of  study.  One  was  yonder  beautiful 
edifice,  [the  Kedwood  Library,]  now  so  frequented, 
and  so  usefril  as  a  public  library,  then  so  deserted  that 
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I  spent  day  after  day,  and  sometimes  week  after  week, 
amidst  its  dusty  volumes,  without  interruption  from  a 
single  visitor.  The  other  place  was  yonder  beach, 
the  roar  of  which  has  so  often  mingled  with  the  wor- 
ship of  this  place,  my  daily  resort,  dear  to  me  in  the 
sunshine,  still  more  attractive  in  the  storm.  Seldom 
do  I  visit  it  now  without  thinking  of  the  work,  which 
there,  in  the  sight  of  that  beauty,  in  the  sound  of 
those  waves,  was  carried  on  in  my  soul.  No  spot  on 
earth  has  helped  to  form  me  so  much  as  that  beach. 
There  I  lifted  up  my  voice  in  praise  amidst  the  tem- 
pest. There,  softened  by  beauty,  I  poured  out  my 
thanksgiving  and  contrite  confessions.  There,  in  rever- 
ential sympathy  with  the  mighty  power  around  me,  I 
became  conscious  of  power  within.  There  struggling 
thoughts  and  emotions  broke  forth  as  if  moved  to 
utterance  by  nature's  eloquence  of  the  winds  and 
waves.— There  began  a  happiness  surpassing  all  worldly 
pleasures,  all  gifts  of  fortune,  the  happiness  of  com- 
muning with  the  works  of  God.  Pardon  me  this 
reference  to  myself  I  believe  that  the  worship,  of 
which  I  have  this  day  spoken,  was  aided  in  my  own 
soul  by  the  scenes  in  which  my  early  life  was  passed. 
Amidst  these  scenes,  and  in  speaking  of  this  worship, 
allow  me  to  thank  God,  that  this  beautiful  island  was 
the  place  of  my  birth." 

This  pure  and  highly  gifted  man  died,  while  on  an 
excursion  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  at  Bennington, 
Vermont,  October  2,  1842,  aged  sixty-two  years. 
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The  whole  of  the  beautiful  and  spirited  lyrical 
effusion,  from  which  I  have  quoted  two  stanzas,  de- 
serves to  be  embodied  in  a  form  less  ephemeral  than 
the  pages  of  a  newspaper.  It  was  first  published  in 
the  Providence  Journal,  of  July  15,  1842,  and  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  Eev.  George  Burgess,  A.  M.,  a  native 
of  Providence,  (R.  I.)  and  now  Eector  of  Christ's 
Church,  (Hartford,  Conn.)  The  Notes  which  I  have 
added,  are  intended  to  explain  allusions  which  might 
otherwise  be  obscure  to  people  abroad. 

0  gallant  land  o£  bosoms  true, 

Still  Isear  that  stainless  shield  ! 
That  anchor  clung,  the  tempest  through  ; 

That  hope,  untaught  to  yield  ! 
Tair  city,  "  all  thy  banners  wave," 

And  high  thy  trumpet  sound  ! 
The  name  thy  righteous  father  gave, 

Still  guards  thee  round  and  round  ! 

No  thirst  for  war's  wild  joy  was  thine, 

Nor  flashed  one  hireling  sword : 
Forth,  for  their  own  dear  household  shrine, 

The  patriot  yeomen  poured  ; 
There,  rank  to  rank,  like  brethren  stood, 

One  soul,  and  step,  and  hand  ; 
And  crushed  the  stranger's  robber-brood. 

And  kept  their  father's  land.* 

•  The  first  and  second  stanzas  refer  to  the  noble  detetminalJon  of  the  citizen 
BDldiera  of  Providence,  and  of  the  gallant  yeomen  whoeanie  to  their  aid,  to  res- 
cue that  city  from  the  ignominious  and  most  calamitous  fate,  which  would 
hare  hefallen  har,  had  the  forces  of  the  Insui^eats,  embodied  at  ChepacLet, 
been  triumphant. 
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High  hung  the  mstiDg  acjthe  awhile, 

And  ceased  the  spindle's  roar, 
The  hoat  rocked  id!y  by  the  isle, 

And  on  the  ocean  shore  ; 
The  belted  burgher  paced  his  street ; 

The  seaman  wheeled  his  gun  ; 
Steel  gleamed  along  the  ruler's  seat, 

And  study's  task  was  done  ! 

Old  Narragansett  rang  with  arms. 

And  rang  the  silver  bay, 
And  that  sweet  shore  whose  girdled  charms 

Were  Philip's  ancient  sway  ; 
And  our  own  island's  halcyon  scene 

The  black  artillery  sent ; 
And  answered,  from  the  home  of  Greene, 

The  men  of  dauntless  Kent !  • 

Can  freedom's  truth  endure  the  shock 

That  comes  in  freedom's  name  ? 
Ehode  Island,  like  a  Spartan  rock, 

Upheld  her  country's  fame  ! 
The  land  that  first  threw  wide  its  gates, 

And  gave  the  exile  rest, 
Fii'st  arms  to  save  the  strength  of  States, 

And  guards  her  freedom  best. 

O  ever  thus,  dear  land  of  ours, 

Be  nurse  of  steadfast  men  ! 
So,  firmer  far  than  hills  and  towers, 

Or  rocky  pass  and  glen  I 
For  peace  alone,  to  dare  the  fight ; 

The  soldier  for  the  laws  ; 
Thine  anchor  fast  in  Heavenly  might, 

Thy  hope,  an  holy  cause  ! 

•The  third  and  fourth  stanzas  are  exactly  descriptive  of  tie  state  of  things 
In  Ehode  Island,  during  the  last  weeli  in  June  1S42.  All  tlie  common  occu- 
pations of  life  were  suspended  ;  and  troops,  composed  of  infantry  and  artil- 
liiry,  promptly  repaired  to  Providence,  from  the  county  of  Washington,  (Old 
Narragansett)  and  &om  the  counties  of  Newport,  Bristol  and  Kent.    Senti- 
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Our  ancestors,  when  they  settled  in  this  State,  in- 
corporated themselves  into  a  Ijody  politic,  and,  by 
unanimous  agreement,  ordained  and  declared  their 
government  to  be  a  "  democracie,"  or  popular  govern- 
ment. They,  at  the  same  time,  adopted  a  resolution 
that  "  none  should  be  received  as  inhabitants  or  free- 
men, but  by  consent  of  the  body."  Of  those  who 
came  hither  from  abroad,  they  admitted  such  as  "  upon 
orderly  presentation  were  found  meet  for  the  service 
of  the  body,  and  no  just  exception  found  against 
them."  None  but  those  who  were  regularly  admitted 
freemen  were  allowed  to  take  any  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  government ;  although  it  is  certain  that  many  of 
the  inhabitants  were  not  freemen,  or  qualified  electors. 
It  appears  from  the  early  colonial  records,  that  per- 
sons were  not  unfrequently  "  disfranchised  of  the 
privileges  and  prerogatives  belonging  to  the  body 
politick,"  aiid  that,  in  some  cases,  they  were  "  mspended 
their  votes  till  they  had  given  satisfaction  for  their 
offences."  The  persons  thus  disfranchised  were  not 
unfrequently,  re-admitted,  and  the  eai'ly  records  like- 
wise sho^v  that  the  "  censure  of  suspension  "  was  not 
perpetual. 

nelB  were  stationed  in  the  most  frequented  streets  of  PtOTidence  ;  an  efficient 
compuny  of  seamen,  the  "  Sea  Fencibles,"  was  organized  ;  the  Lepslature 
adjourned,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  memhers  to  proceed  to  the  scene 
of  conftiot ;  and  such  confusion  reigned  in  the  city,  tliat  the  studies  in  the 
University  were  suspended,  till  Commencement. 
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The  Charter  of  King  Charles  II.  contains  no  pro- 
vision defining  or  regulating  the  right  of  suffrage.  It 
simply  empowered  the  General  Assembly  to  choose 
such  persons  as  they  should  think  fit  "to  be  free  of 
the  said  Company  and  body  politick,  and  them  into 
the  same  ix)  admit."  This  power  the  General  Assembly 
continued  to  exercise,  until,  in  1666,  they  granted  it 
to  the  towns,  to  be  exercised  by  them  in  town  meeting. 

In  1663-4,  all  persons,  were  required  to  be  of  "  com- 
petent estates,"  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  vote.  This 
qualification  was  re-enacted  in  1665.  '  In  1723-4,  was 
enacted  the  statute  which  provided  that  no  person 
could  be  admitted  a  freeman  of  any  town,  unless  he 
owned  a  freehold  estate  of  the  value  fixed  by  law.  la 
1798,  the  value  of  such  freehold  estate  was  required 
to  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars,  and  thus  it 
remained  till  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The 
main  provisions  of  the  act  of  1723-4  have  been,  again 
and  again,  enacted.  No  material  change  has  ever 
been  made  in  the  amount  originally  prescribed — and 
that  act  has  invariably  been  considered  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  by  the  people,  in  the  light  of  a 
fundamental  law. 

The  Charter  of  1663,  provided  that  the  towns  in 
the  State  should  be  represented  by  "  not  exceeding  six 
persons,  for  Newport,  four  persons  for  each  of  the  re- 
spective towns  of  Providence,  Portsmouth  and  War- 
wick, and  two  persons  for  each  other  town."  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  o-\ving  to  the  increase  of  population  in 
some  towns,  and  to  its  decrease  or  slow  growth  in 
others,  the  representation  from  the  towns  became  very 
unequal.  This  inequality,  however,  though  often 
made  a  topic  of  complaint,  was  never  felt,  even  by  the 
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towns,  who  were  inadequately  represented,  as  a  seriona 
practical  gi-ievance.  Tlie  Senate,  consisting  of  the 
Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor  and  ten  Senators,  was 
chosen  annually  l>y  general  tictet,  and  was,  therefore, 
under  the  Charter  govemnient,  that  branch  of  the 
Legislature  which  reflected,  fully  and  impartially,  the 
sentiments  of  the  people. 

Within  about  twenty  years,  four  attempts  have  been 
made,  under  the  sanction  of  acts  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, to  form  a  Constitution  for  this  State,  all  of 
which  attempts,  except  the  last,  failed.  The  first  was 
made  in  the  year  1824.  The  Constitution,  which  was 
then  framed  and  submitted  to  the  people,  coraected  to 
a  very  considerable  extent,  the  alleged  evil  of  an  un- 
equal representation.  It,  however,  left  untouched  the 
freehold  qualification,  rejecting,  almost  unanimously,  a 
motion  to  extend  the  elective  franchise  to  non-free- 
holders. Had  this  Constitution  been  judged  according 
to  its  merits,  it  would  have  met  a  better  fate.  The 
people,  not  yet  ripe  for  a  change,  rejected  it  by  a  very 
decided  majority.  Total  of  votes  for  the  Constitution, 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight^against  it, 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  six  ;  majority  against 
it,  one   thousand  five   hundred  and  thirty-eight. 

In  1834,  another  Convention  for  the  pui-pose  of 
framing  a  Constitution  dissolved,  for  want  of  a  quoriun, 
and  without  submitting  a  draught  of  a  Constitution 
to  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  A  motion  to  extend  the 
elective  franchise  to  non-freeholders  obtained,  in  this 
Convention,  only  seven  votes,  but  four  more  than  were 
obtained  in  1824.  In  this  Convention,  seven  towns, 
out  of  thiity-one,  were  unrepresented—an  indication 
that,  up  to  that  time,  the  desire  to  part  with  the  Char- 
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ter  government,  or  to  eiange  any  of  its  essential  pro- 
visions, was  far  from  universal. 

In  1836,  the  Election  Law  again  underwent  a  re- 
vision by  the  General  Assembly,  then  composed  of  a 
decided  majority  of  the  democratic  party.  The  ex- 
clusive freehold  qualification,  being  deemed  a  part  of 
the  fundamental  law  of  Khode  Island,  was,  however, 
retained.  Only  two  members  voted  in  favor  of  chang- 
ing it ! 

In  March  1840,  the  Rhode  Island  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion was  formed,  having  in  view  "  a  liberal  exteimion 
of  suffrage  to  the  native  whits  male  citizens  of  the 
United  States  resident  in  Rhode  Island."  At  that 
time,  universal  suffrage  was,  by  the  members  of  this 
association,  veiy  generally  repudiated.  Suffrage  asso- 
ciations, auxiliary  to  the  parent  body,  were  subsequent- 
ly formed  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

In  January  1841,  printed  petitions,  signed  by  about 
six  hundred  persons  in  all,  were  presented  to  the  Leg- 
islature,  praying  for  "  the  abrogation  of  the  Charter, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Constitution  which  should 
more  effectually  define  the  authority  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches,  and  more  strongly  recognize 
the  rights  of  the  citizens."  The  signers  of  these  peti- 
tions suggested  the  propriety  of  an  extension  of  suf- 
frage "  to  a  greater  portion  of  the  white  male  residents 
of  the  State,"  than  were  permitted  by  the  then  exist- 
ing laws  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise.  At  the 
same  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  memorial  was 
presented  from  the  town  of  Smithfield,  setting  forth 
"  the  extreme  inequality  of  the  representation  from 
the  several  towns,"  and  asking  legislative  interposi- 
tion for  the  correction  of  the  alleged  evil.    The  result 
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of  these  applications  to  the  Legislature,  was  the  pas- 
sage of  resolutions  requesting  the  people  to  elect  dele- 
gates to  a  Convention  to  be  held  at  Providence,  in 
November  1841,  to  frame  a  new  Constitution  for  this 
State,  in  -whole  or  in  part.  At  the  session  in  June 
1841,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  constituting  the  pro- 
posed Convention  more  strictly  upon  the  basis  of  pop- 
■ulation.  The  Legislature,  however,  refused  to  ex- 
tend the  right  of  electing  delegates  to  the  Convention, 
to  persons  who  were  not  qualified  electors  by  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  State.  Notwithstanding  the 
disposition  of  the  General  Assembly  to  act,  in  this 
matter,  in  accordance  with  popular  sentiment,  meas- 
ures were  talten,  before  the  June  session,  by  the  friends 
of  the  suffrage  movement,  to  organize  a  Convention 
by  their  own  authority. 

In  May,  1841,  at  a  mass  meeting  held  in  Newport, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Suffrage  Association,  mea- 
sures were  taken  for  calling  a  convention  of  the  people, 
without  any  regai'd  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  this 
State,  which,  for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  had 
required  the  possession  of  a  freehold,  to  entitle  a 
person  to  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  political 
power,  and  to  be  a  member  of  the  body  politic  and 
corporate.  A  portion  of  the  people  responded  to  the 
call  of  this  unauthorized  body,  and  met  in  the  several 
towns  to  choose  delegates  to  a  Convention  to  foi-m  a 
Constitution  for  this  State,  to  be  holden  at  Providence, 
October  9th,  1841. 

This  was  in  anticipation  of  the  lawful  Convention 
which  was  to  meet  on  the  first  Monday  of  November, 
1841. 
The  unauthorized  Convention  assembled  in  Provi- 
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deuce,  at  the  time  appointed.  They  were  the  dele- 
gates of  a  minority  of  the  people,  in  whatever  sense 
the  word  people  may  he  understood.  A  small  portion 
of  the  freeholders  joined  in  this  irregular  election,  and 
although  all  persons  were  admitted  to  vote  who  ehose,. 
not  more  than  ahout  seven  thousand  two  hundred 
votes,  gave  any  appearance  of  sanction  to  this  Conven- 
tion. The  number  of  white  male  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  resident  in  this  State,  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  exceeds  twenty-two  thousand.  Inasmuch 
as  this  Convention  assumed  the  authority  which, 
under  the  laws  of  the  State,  was  to  be  exercised  by 
another  Convention,  chosen  by  the  freemen  for  that 
purpose,  they  acted  in  opposition  to  the  law  under 
which  the  lawful  Convention  was  called,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  right  which  belonged  to  the  legally  qualified 
electors,  to  make  a  Constitution  for  this  State. 

This  unlawful  Convention,  elected  by  a  minority  of 
the  people,  proceeded  to  the  solemn  work  of  forming  a 
Constitution  to  be  proposed  to  the  people  of  this  State, 
and  also  exercised  one  of  the  most  important  powers 
of  sovereignty ;  of  their  own  authority  they  decided 
what  portion  of  the  people  should,  and  what  poi-tion 
should  not,  vote  upon  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the 
Constitution.  At  meetings  holden  under  their  au- 
thority, their  Constitution  was  submitted  to  those 
whom  they  pleased  to  recognize  as  the  people.  It  was 
voted  for,  during  three  days,  in  open  meetings,  and 
three  days  by  votes  collected  from  all  quai'ters,  by  any 
person  or  persons,  and  brought  to  the  pretended  Mod: 
erator,  and  with  no  opportunity  for  detection  of  frauds. 
Votes  thus  collected  and  counted  by  their  own  mode 
of  computation,  they  declared  to  have  been  given  by 
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a  majority  of  the  people,  and  "by  the  same  pretended 
authority,  they  proclaimed  their  Constitution  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  this  State. 

By  the  "People's"  Constitution,  "  every  white  male 
citizen  of  the  IJnited  States  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  who  has  resided  iu  this  State  for  one  year,  and 
in  the  town  where  he  votes  for  six  months,"  was  per- 
mitted to  vote. 

The  lawful  Convention  assembled  at  the  appointed 
time,  the  first  Monday  in  November,  1841.  The  result 
of  their  deliberations  was  a  Constitution,  extending 
the  right  of  suffrage  to  every  white  male  native  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
who  had  resided  two  years  in  the  State.  In  reference 
to  naturalized  citizens,  the  freehold  qualification  was 
retained. 

On  the  21st,  22d  and  23d  of  March,  1841,  the  legal 
Constitution,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  was  sub- 
mitted to  all  persons,  who  by  its  provisions  would  be 
entitled  to  vote  under  it,  after  its  adoption,  for  their 
ratification.  It  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  six 
hundred  and  seventy-six,  the  number  of  votes  polled 
being  sixteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  two — for 
the  Constitution,  eight  thousand  and  thirteen — against 
it,  eight  thousand  six  hundi-ed  and  eighty-nine.  Many 
fteeholdei's  voted  against  it,  because  they  were  at- 
tached to  the  old  form  of  government.  Both  parties 
used  uncommon  exertions  to  bring  all  their  voters  to 
the  polls.  Yet,  under  the  scrutiny  of  opposing  inter- 
ests, in  legal  town  meetings,  the  friends  of  the  People's 
Constitution  brought  to  the  polls  probably  not  over 
seven  thousand  to  seven  thousand  five  hundred  votes. 
If  one  thousand  be  allowed  as  the  nimiber  of  free- 
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holders  who  voted  against  the  legal  ConstitTition, 
Ijecause  they  "vvere  opposed  to  any  Constitution,  it 
would  leave  the  number  of  the  frienda  of  the  People's 
Constitution  seven  thousand  six  hundred,  or  one-third 
of  the  voters  of  the  State  under  the  new  qualification 
proposed  by  either  Constitution. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  claimed  to  have  voted 
for  the  People's  Constitution,  was  thirteen  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-six.  The  number  claimed  by 
the  suffi-age  party,  as  being  entitled  to  vote,  was 
twenty-three  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-two. 
At  the  first  election  under  the  People's  Constitution, 
held  while  the  excitement  on  the  subject  of  suffrage 
was  unabated,  only,  six  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventeen  persons  voted — a  reduction  of  seven  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  forty-nine,  fi-om  the  alleged 
vote  for  the  Constitution !  In  the  town  of  Newport, 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven  votes  were 
claimed  for  the  People's  Constitution.  Only  three 
months  afterwards,  in  March  1842,  the  vote  was 
taken  upon  the  legal  Constitution,  and  every  person 
who  had  resided  in  the  State  two  years,  was  admitted 
to  vote,  and  only  foreigners  and  the  transient  popular 
tioD  excluded.  The  suffi-age  party,  after  the  most 
strenuous  exertions,  could  obtain  only  three  hundred 
and  sixty-one  votes  against  it !  The  aggregate  vote  of 
both  pax-ties,  given  at  this  same  town  meeting,  was 
only  one  thousand  and  ninety-one  votes!  These  facta 
cannot  easily  be  explained  away.  What  frauds  were 
committed  in  other  towns,  the  people  were  not  per- 
mitted to  ascertain.  The  People's  Convention,  in 
January  1842,  by  resolution,  authorized  their  Secre- 
taries to  copy  any  part  of  the  registry  of  the  votes,  or 
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the  votes  themselves,  upon  the  application  of  any  per- 
son. Foreseeing  what  would  be  the  inevitable  result 
of  a  rigid  examination  of  the  registry,  the  Suffrage 
Association  countermanded  the  orders  of  the  PeopUs 
Convention,  and  prohibited  any  further  copies  from 
being  taken ! 

On  the  4th  of  May  1842,  the  Charter  government 
was  organized,  as  usual,  at  Ne\\-port.  The  suffrage 
party,  having  also  elected  a  Governor  and  a  Legisla- 
ture, under  the  so-called  "People's  Constitution," 
organized  a  government,  under  the  protection  of  an 
armed  force,  May  3d,  1841,  at  Providence. 

On  the  18th  of  May  1842,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
an  armed  force,  commanded  by  the  Governor  under 
the  People's  Constitution,  to  capture  the  State's 
Arsenal  in  Providence.  The  military  force  assembled 
on  that  occasion,  was,  in  the  langu^e  of  the  "  People's 
Governor,"  "  not  less  than  four  hundred  men,  whose 
port  and  spirit  indicated  that  they  were  ready,  in  the 
last  resort,  to  sustain  the  People's  Constitution,  and 
the  government  duly  elected  under  it,  by  aU  necessary 
means  /"  The  result  of  this  most  atrocious  enterprise 
has  become  matter  of  history. 

In  the  third  week  of  June  1842,  the  General  As- 
sembly passed  an  act  providing  for  another  Convention 
to  form  a  Constitution,  to  be  held  in  September,  and 
to  be  composed  of  delegates  chosen  by  persons  having 
three  years'  residence  in  the  State,  neither  property, 
taxation,  nor  military  service  being  required  as  a 
qualification. 

In  the  last  week  of  June  1842,  another  desperate 
effort  was  made  to  overthrow,  by  force  of  arms,  the 
regular  government  of  Rhode  Island,  and  to  establish 
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the  "People's  Constitution"  upon  its  ruins.  The 
result  of  this  effoi-t,  which  has  given  to  Chepachet  and 
to  the  Insurgents  who  there  assembled,  so  unenviable 
a  celebrity,  has  likewise  become  matter  of  history. 

The  Convention  provided  for  by  the  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  June,  assembled  at  Newport,  in  Sep- 
tember 1842.  The  Constitution  under  which  the 
government  of  Rhode  Island  has  just  been  organized, 
was  draughted  by  this  Convention,  and  by  them  was 
submitted  to  the  people,  for  adoption  or  rejection,  on 
the  21st,  22d  and  23d  days  of  November  1842.  The 
people  adopted  it  by  a  very  decided  vote;  for  the 
Constitution,  seven  thousand  and  thirty-two— against 
it,  only  fifty-nine.  Tlie  suffi'^e  party  formally  pro- 
tested against  the  adoption  of  the  legal  Constitution, 
and  declined  even  to  vote  against  it !  They,  however, 
subsequently  determined  to  register  their  names, 
according  to  its  provisions ;  and,  at  the  recent  elec- 
tion, by  voting  under  it,  they,  in  a  legal  sense,  fully 
acknowledged  its  validity  !* 


oitioiN  Of  THE  worj)  "Pi:ox. 

At  the  recent  election  iu  this  State,  one  of  the 
"  tickets "  on  which  was  placed  the  names  of  candi- 
dates for  General  Officers,  was  denominated  Khode 
Island  "  Prox."    As  the  Constitution  cannot  give  law 

*HoTE. — Vide  Eeport  of  (Jie  CommitMe  on  the  action  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, on  tlie  sulijeet  of  Uie  Congtitntion,  Marcti  Session,  1S12. — Uazaril's  Be- 
port  on  the  Extension  of  Suffrage,  June  Session,  18J9.— Statement  BUbmitted 
by  John  Whipple,  John  Brown  Franeia,  and  Elisha  E.  Potter  t»  the  Presi- 
dent of  iJie  United  Stales,  1843.— Considerations  on  tlie  Ehode  Island  Questjon, 
byEliataE.  Potter,  1813.— Frieze'B"CondseHiatoty  "of  the  Suffr^e  Move- 
ment, lB4'.i. 
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to  language,  this  word,  so  long  associated  witli  insti- 
tutions under  the  Charter  government,  is  likely  to  be 
retained  in  use.  The  following  account  of  its  meaning 
and  dei-ivation,  is,  therefore,  not  unworthy  of  preserva^ 
tion.  It  was  published  originally  in  the  Ehode  Island 
American  for  August  1,  1817,  and  was  written,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Editor,  currents  calamo,  by  the  late 
Hon.  James  Buri'ill : 

"  We  use  the  word  Prox  in  the  sense  of  a  ticket  or 
list  of  candidates  for  the  ofdces  of  Governor,  Lieuten- 
ant Governor,  and  Senators.  The  origin  of  this  sin- 
gular use  of  the  word  is,  it  is  believed,  as  follows : — 
Under  the  Chai-ter  of  Charles  II.  to  the  Colony  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Pi-ovidence  Plantations,  the  free- 
men, after  having  elected  their  Representatives  at 
home,  went  in  person  to  Newport  to  vote  for  "  Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant  Governor  and  Assistants."  At  a 
later  period,  this  mode  being  found  inconvenient,  the 
General  Assembly  passed  a  law  permitting  the  free- 
men to  vote  in  the  April  town  meeting  for  General 
officers,  and  the  votes  thus  given  in  were  and  are  now 
by  law,  called  Froxi/  votes,  because  they  were  to  have 
the  freeman's  name  written  on  the  back  of  the  vote, 
and  -were  to  be  sent  to  the  General  Assembly  by  one 
of  the  members,  who  was  thus  considered  as  the 
Proxy  of  his  constituent — and  the  member  himself 
might,  as  might  also  any  other  freeman  who  did  not 
vote  in  April,  give  in  his  vote  personally  at  the  Gen- 
eral Election  in  May.  When  an  election  was  likely 
to  prove  "  close,"  as  the  phrase  was,  the  friends  of  the 
candidates  collected  all  such  freemen  as  had  not  voted 
in  town  meeting,  and  carried  them  to  Newport  to  vote 
at  the  General  Election.     This  system  being  obviously 
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calculated  to  promote  l^ribery  and  corruption,  and 
being  also  productive,  as  experience  proved,  of  riota 
and  tumults  at  the  General  Election,  was  altered  many- 
years  ago ;  and  the  freemen,  as  in  other  States,  now 
give  their  suifrages  in  their  respective  town  meetings. 
So  late,  however,  as  1798,  a  Representative  in  the  As- 
sembly, who  had  not  voted  at  home,  might  vote  on 
the  Annual  Election  Day  at  Newport. 

"  Though  the  reason  for  the  singular  use  of  this 
word  among  us  has  long  ceased,  the  word^  as  is  often 
the  case  in  other  instanees,  remains  in  use.  And  our 
statutes  call  the  votes  given  in  for  "  General  Officers," 
fvoxy  voU-%  and  in  common  parlance  the  vote  is  called 
s.prox,  or  in  the  ■pWw?^,  proxies.''^ 


EECEPTION   OF   HIE   CHARTER   OF   CHAELES   n. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Colony  Records, 
show  how  cordial  and  diffusive  was  the  joy  felt  by 
our  ancestors,  at  the  reception  of  the  Charter  of 
Charles  11. 

"the  proceeds  of  a  court  of  cojimistionees  at 
nupoet,  november  24;  1663. 

Votted  that  Captayne  George  Baxter  be  desiered  to 
bring  forth  and  present  the  Charter  to  this  Court. 

Votted  that  this  Court  be  adioumed  vntill  to 
morrow  morning  eight  of  the  clocte  to  give  way  for 
the  Charter  to  be  read. 

Att  a  very  great  Metting  and  Asembly  of  the 
Freemen  of  the  Collony  of  Providence  Plantations  at 
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Nuport    one  Rliod-Iland    in   New   England    Kovem- 
ber  24:  1063. 

The  abovesayd  AsemUy  beinge  legally  called  and 
orderly  mett  for  the  Sollome  Reseption  of  his  Maies- 
tyes  gratious  Letters  pattents  vnto  them  sent  and 
having  in  order  therto  chosen  the  Presedent  Benidick 
Ai-nold  Moderator  of  the  Asembly, 

It  was  ordered  and  voted  Nemene  Contradecente. 

Voted  1.  That  Mr.  John  Clarke  the  Collony  Agents 
Letter  to  the  Presedent  Asestants  and  freemen  of  the 
Collony  be  opened  and  Read  which  accordingly  was 
done  with  good  deleveiy  and  atention — 

Voted  2.  That  the  box  in  which  the  King's  gratious 
Letters  weai-e  inclosed  be  opened  and  the  Letters  with 
the  Broad  Seale  thereto  affexed  be  taken  forth  and 
Read  by  Captayne  George  Baxter  in  the  audiance  and 
vew  of  all  the  people :  which  was  accordingly  done 
and  the  sayd  letters  with  his  Maiestyes  Royall  Stampe 
and  the  broad  Scale  with  much  beseming  gravity  held 
up  on  hygh  and  presented  to  the  parfitt  vew  of  the 
people,  and  soe  Retomed  into  the  bos  and  locked  vp 
by  the  Governor  in  order  to  the  safe  keping  it. 

[Here  follow  votes  of  thanks  to  King  Charles  11.,  to 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  to  Dr.  Clarke.] 

Voted  8.  That  Captayne  George  Baxter  shall  have 
five  and  twentye  pound  starling  in  Corrant  pay  given 
him  as  a  token  from  the  Collony  of  ther  Thankful! 
Resentment  of  the  Charter  of  which  hee  was  the  most 
faythfiiU  and  happie  brmger  and  presenter  by  our 
Agents  order  vnto  this  Asembly  besids  the  Charge  of 
his  being  in  and  eominge  from  Boston  therwith  to  be 
alsoe  defrayed  and  the  sd  25  pound  to  be  payd  him 
with  all  conveniante  speed. 
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Votted  9.  That  all  the  above  sayd  Votts  be  Ee- 
corded  by  Josepli  Torrej  Gennerall  Eecorder  and  soe 
the  Asembly  is  dlsoulfed  in  order  to  the  aeequiseing 
his  Maiestyes  oi-der  and  Commands  in  the  Charter." 
is,  pp.  232-234. 
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01'  THE  RET.  JASIES   MANNINa,  D.  D.,   FISST  PRBSIDBNT   OF 
BROWN  UNIVERSITY,  PUBLISHED  IN  MAY,  1RS9* 


A  CENTURY  has  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  Dr.  Man- 
ing,  and  nearly  half  that  portion  of  time  since  his 
death.  Few,  very  few,  of  his  contemporaries  are  now 
among  the  living  upon  earth.  Not  one  of  those  lib- 
eral and  enlightened  friends  of  piety  and  learning, 
who  helped  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Rhode  Island 
College,  and  not  one  of  the  original  members  of  its 
Corporation,  forty-eight  in  number,  ai-e  now  alive  to 
lend  the  aid  of  their  recollections  to  this  endeavor  to 
place  on  record  a  few  memorial^  of  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  James  Manning.  Of  the  Profeasoi's  associated 
with  him,  the  venerable  Dr.  Wateriiouse,f  of  Cam- 

*  This  Institution  was  Incorporated  as"The  CoUeg^or  Univarsityin  the 
English  Colony  of  Rhode  Island;"  and  was.  In  common  parlance,  denomi- 
nated Bliode  Island  College,  till  the  year  1S04,  when,  in  conserjuence  of  a  libe- 
ral donation  from  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Brown,  of  Providence,  tlte  Corporation 
determined  that  it  should  "be  called,  in  ail  future  time,  by  the  name  of 
"  Brown  Univbesiti," 

t  Thia  gentleman,  distinguished  in  the  meilical  liistory  of  our  country,  as 
"the  American  Jennet."  was  born  In  Newport,  E.I.  Hia  father,  originally 
a  Presbyterian,  embraced  the  rellgiona  opinions  of  tiie  Society  of  Friends,  after 
he  had  reached  mature  life;  and  to  those  opinions  he  remained  sincerely  at- 
tached, till  bis  death,  at  an  advanced  age.    Hia  son,  to  borrow  tiia  own  Ian- 
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bridge,  Ma.,  is  the  only  survivor ;  and  of  the  Tntors, 
all  except  the  Hon.  Asher  EobbIiis,J  of  Newi>ort,  E.  I., 

gauge,  "  was  born  awl  educated  ia  the  principles  of  liberal  Quakerism."  He 
has,  however,  it  Is  believed,  never  adopted  the  peculiarities  of  that  quiet  and 
naefnl  sect,  nor  has  he,  for  many  years,  been  accustomed  to  unite  wiii  theiu. 
in  their  reli^oas  worship.  Dr.  Waterhouse  never  received  a  collegiate  ednca- 
tion;  but  few  of  our  countrymen  have  beeu  more  frec[ueutly  honored  by  dis- 
tinctions from  literary  and  scieutilic  bodies,  at  home  and  abroad.  That  hia 
early  academical  training  was  not  neglected,  is  evident  from  his  various  pub- 
lications, some  of  which  evince  a  familiarity  with  the  learned  iangua«e8. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Pothergill,  of  London,  and  he  subse- 
quently pursued  his  medical  studies  at  the  famous  schools  of  Edinburgh  and 
Leyden.  Prom  the  Leyden  school,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Medicine.  In  1783.  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  Harvard  University,  and  he  conlinned  to  perform  the  duties  of 
that  Chair,  for  the  period  of  nearly  thirty  years.  This  was  among  the  earliest 
medhial  schools  established  in  our  country;  and  of  the  original  Professors,  Dr. 
■Waterhouse  alone  survives.  Trom  1782  to  1796,  Dr.  Waterhouse  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Pellows  of  Rhode  Island  College,  and,  in  that  capacity,  he 
seldom  failed  to  attend  its  annual  Commencements.  In  1784,  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  same  institution,  and,  while  occupying 
tills  chair,  he  delivered,  in  the  State-house  in  Providence,  the  first  course  of 
lectures  upon  that  aeience  ever  delivered  in  the  United  States,  llie  benevo- 
lent and  intrepid  agency  of  Dr.  Waterhouse  in  introducing  vaccination  into 
this  country,  is  too  fresh  in  the  public  recollection,  to  need  more  than  this 
passing  allusion.  Among  the  works  which  he  has  published,  may  be  noted, 
more  particularly,  an  elaborate  and  inganious  essay,  in  one  octavo  volume, 
which  is  iuf-ended  to  show  that  Lord  Chatham  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
Lettersof  Junius.— Dr.  Waturhonae,  we  are  pleased  to  add.  Is  atill  living;  and, 
though  he  Is  far  advanced  in  the  vale  of  life,  his  spirits  are  cheerful,  and  his 
mind  is  gratef  ally  occupied  in  those  InteHectual  pursuits  to  which,  in  the  more 
active  seasons  of  life,  he  was  devoted. 

I  This  early  (Mend  and  official  associate  of  Dr.  Mamiing  was  born  in  Con- 
neciiout.  and  was  graduated  ai  tale  College  in  1783.  Soon  after  he  baii  com- 
pleted hia  colle^ate  education,  he  was  elected  a  Tutor  in  Khodo  Island 
College.  While,  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  he  was  thus  occupied  in  quick- 
ening the  diligence  of  his  pupils,  and  in  imbuii^  their  minds  with  a  genuine 
relish  for  the  varied  forms  of  classical  beauty,  he  sought  every  opportunity  to 
cultivate  his  own  taste  for  the  classics,  and,  indeed,  for  every  species  of  elegant 
learning.  After  resigning  his  Tutorship,  he  studied  law  under  theiate  Hon. 
William  Chauning,  of  Newport,  and,  at  that  time,  the  Attemey-Genoral  of 
Ehode  Island.  Mr.  Rohhins  e.ttahlished  himself  at  Newport  In  the  practice  of 
the  Uw,  and  there  he  has  ever  since  resided.  In  his  profession,  he  soon  a^ 
taioed  a  high  rank,  as  a  well-read  lawyer,  and  aa  an  advocate  gifted,  in  no 
hnmblemeasnre,  with  powers  of  luminous,  acute  and  logical  argumentation. 
ITor  the  last  fourteen  years,  he  has  represented,  with  acknowledged  ability, 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  the  debates 
of  that  body  betas  not  often  participated ;  but  on  no  occasion  has  he  addressed 
the  Senate,  without  leaving  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  heard  him  a  decided 
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are  departed.  These  impressive  facts  are  here  stated 
not  80  much  to  inculcate  a  lesson  of  moral  wisdom 
as  to  anticipate  objections  to  which  this  sketch  of  Dr. 
Manning  may  "be  liable,  from  its  deficiency  in  minute 
information,  and  in  discriminating  estimate  of  charac- 
ter. In  connection  with  these  facts,  it  should,  for  the 
same  reason,  be  added,  that  Dr.  Manning  never  pub- 
lished any  of  the  productions  of  his  mind,  except  a 
Baccalaureate  Address,  and  that,  with  the '  exception 
of  one  or  two  familiar  letters,  he  left  nothing  in  man- 
uscript From  scattered  and  unavoidably  imperfect 
sources  must,  therefore,  be  collected  all  the  particulars 
which  can  now  be  obtained  respecting  this  remarkable 
man,  and  (in  reference  to  Ehode  Island)  this  eminent 
pioneer  in  the  cause  of  science  and  letters. 

-Dr.  James  MAmnsa  was  born  in  Elizabethtown, 
N.  J.,  October  22, 1738.  Concerning  his  remote  ances- 
tors, it  is  now  too  late  to  obtain  authentic  information. 
His  parents  are  said  to  have  been  substantial  and  pious 
people ;  and,  from  the  skill  in  husbandry  which  their 
son  exhibited,  it  is  inferred  that  they  were  proprietors 
and  cultivators  of  thesoil.     To  them  and  totheviUage 

impression  of  Lia  idgh  intellectual  powers  and  aocoraplishments— of  Ma  ability 
as  a  Btateaman  aud  Ms  acquisitions  aa  a  scholar.  To  the  ancient  classies,  iho 
Greek  more  especially,  he  la  atUI  afdently  attached;  and,  during  the  intervals 
of  relaxation  from  public  toil,  it  is  his  selectest  pleasure  to  commune  with 
those  immortal  minda  who  have  bequeathed  to  the  worM  the  richest  treasnrea 
of  thoufilit  and  the  most  exquisite  models  of  style.  While  politicians  of 
coaraec  mould  basy  themselves  in  fomenting  the  rude  strifes  of  party,  Mr. 
Robbins,  from  the  impulse  of  a  purer  taste,  when  public  duty  does  not  forbid 
the  indulgence,  addresses  himself  to  the  gorgeous  fictions  of  Homer  or  to  the 
unsurpassed  orations  of  Demosthenes.  In  the  year  1835,  the  Fellows  of  Brown 
Ttniversity  manifested  their  sense  of  Mr.  Eobbins'a  talents,  aa  a  civilian,  by 
conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  We  lament  that  such  a 
man,  so  fitted  to  temper  the  violence  of  political  controversy,  is  about  to  retire 
to  private  life.  May  the  declining  years  of  this  veteran  scholai  be  cheered  by 
the  best  consolations;  and  may  his  sun,  now  verging  towards  its  setting,  lin- 
ger, yet  longer,  above  the  horizon. 
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school,  was  young  Manning  indebted  for  his  first  les- 
sons in  the  elementary  branches  of  learning.  To 
parental  counsel  and  example  was  he  also  indebted 
for  those  principles  of  right  conduct,  and  those  culti- 
vated moral  sensibilities,  which  saved  his  youth  from 
frivolity  and  vice,  and  which,  ere  he  had  ripened  into 
manhood,  God  was  pleased,  through  the  influence  of 
his  Spirit,  to  crown  with  the  beauty  of  Christian  holi- 
ness. At  what  age  he  became  the  subject  of  peculiar 
religious  impressions,  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  known 
that,  before  he  had  attained  his  majority,  he  solemnly 
consecrated  himself  to  the  service  of  God. 

In  the  year  1756,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Eaton,  opened  an 
Academy  at  Hopewell,  N.  J.  "for  the  education  of 
youth  for  the  ministry."  To  Mr.  Eaton  belongs  the 
high  honor  of  being  the  first  American  Baptist  to  es- 
tablish a  seminary  for  the  literaiy  and  theological 
education  of  those  young  men  who  embraced  the  doc- 
trines of  his  sect,  and  designed,  ultimately,  to  preach 
them.  In  this  seminary,  young  Manning  pursued 
those  branches  of  mathematical  and  classical  learning 
which,  at  that  time,  were  requu-ed  for  admission  into 
our  American  colleges. 

At  the  age  of  about  twenty,  he  entered  Princeton 
College,  then,  as  now,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
literary  institutions  in  the  country.  Of  his  collegiate 
life  few  memorials  have  reached  the  present  day.  It 
passed  on,  probably  without  striking  incident,  from 
its  commencement  to  its  close,  in  the  pursuit  of  high 
intellectual  aims,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  a  well- 
foi-med  moral  character.  He  gi-aduated  in  1762,  with, 
it  is  said,  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  This  class 
consisted  of  twenty,  and  was  somewhat  eminent  for  its 
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scliolarsliip.  The  distinction  conferred  upon  young 
Manning  provoked  some  discontent  among  liis  ambi- 
tious compeers,  who  could  not,  however,  have  been  the 
most  impartial  judges  of  his  merit  or  their  own* 

Soon  after  he  had  completed  his  collegiate  course, 
he  was  settled  as  the  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in 
Morriatown,  N.  J.  At  that  time,  theological  semi- 
naries, richly  endowed,  and  furnished  with  valuable 
libraries  and  a  corps  of  learned  Professors,  were  quite 
unknown  in  our  country.  Yonng  men  were  then 
prepared  for  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  chiefly  under 
the  superintendence  of  clergymen  who  had  made  them- 
selves known  by  their  attainments  in  theological 
science,  or  who  were  celebrated  for  their  eloquent  ex- 
hibitions of  truth  from  the  pulpit.  The  sentiment,  so 
beautifully  expressed  by  Dr.  South — that  "  the  Spirit 
always  guides  and  instructs  before  he  saves  ;  and  as  he 
brings  to  Jmpjnmss,  only  by  the  ways  of  Iwliness,  so 
he  never  leads  to  true  holiness  but  by  the  paths  of 
hunoledge,^'' — then  commanded  an  assent  by  no  means 
universal.  The  Baptists  have  since  adopted  an  ele- 
vated standard  for  the  education  of  Christian  minis- 
ters ;  but,  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Manning,  they  had  made 
but  slender  provision  for  the  professional  training  of 
their  clergy.  That  excellent  man,  it  is,  therefore,  not 
unfair  to  presume,  engaged  in  his  pastoral  duties,  with 
no  pretensions  to  theological  einidition  or  to  polemical 
skill ;  but  he  was  endowed  with  what  is  far  better — 
vpith  the  spirit  of  Christian  gentleness  and  Christian 
wisdom.     In  powers  of  severe  analysis  and  comprehen- 

•The  degree  of  Doclor  in  Diyinity  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Manning,  by  the 
■University  of  Pennsylvania,  bnt  in  what  year  we  have,  in  vjun,  endeavored  to 
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sive  generalization,  lie  may  liave  been  deficient ;  but 
he  was  rich  in  cultivated  tastes,  sympathies,  and  affec- 
tions. He  had  learned  from  the  Bible  and  from  the 
experience  of  his  own  heart,  how  to  touch  the  moral 
sensibilities  of  his  hearers,  and  he  addressed  himself 
to  the  wort,  with  apostolical  simplicity  and  fervor. 
Even  in  the  first  stages  of  his  ministry,  he  was,  as  a 
preacher,  highly  acceptable.  He  was  invited  to  be- 
come the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  his  native 
town,  but  this  invitation,  though  a  pressing  one,  he. 
felt  it  his  duty  to  decline.  Soon  afterwards,  he  travel- 
led through  several  of  the  colonies,  to  ascertain  the 
actual  state  of  religion,  and  to  prepare  himself  for 
more  extended  usefulness,  by  a  larger  acquaintance 
with  men  and  manners.  No  record  is  left  to  indicate 
the  extent,  or  to  exhibit  the  incidents  of  his  journey. 
On  the  23d  of  March,  1763,  Dr.  Manning  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  Stites,  daughter 
of  John  Stites,  Esq.  of  Elizabethtown.  "With  this 
excellent  woman,  he  lived,  most  happily,  till  his 
death.  She  survived  him  many  years,  and,  after  a 
long  and  solitaiy  widowhood,  never  having  known 
the  pleasures  of  maternity,  she  died  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  November  9, 1815,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

His  connection  with  the  church  at  Morristown  was 
of  short  duration ;  for,  it  would  seem  that,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1763,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  Baptist  church  in  Warren,  R  I.,  to  become  their 
pastor.  Soon  after  his  ordination,  he  opened  a  Latin 
school  in  that  town.  Respecting  his  course  of  life, 
when  he  thus  discharged  the  duties  of  a  classical 
teacher  and  a  village  pastor,  we  have  no  information 
to  impart.    The  praise  of  laborious  diligence  and  of 
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accurate  knowledge  in  the  "business  of  instruction  may, 
witliont  hazard,  be  claimed  for  him ;  and  the  reluct- 
ance with  which  he  parted  from  hia  "beloved  people — 
a  reluctance  which  even  the  prospect  of  more  enlarged 
usefulness  and  a  more  conspicuous  station  could  not 
overcome— is  no  eijuivocal  evidence  of  his  affectionate, 
faithful,  and  disinterested  ministrations.  The  com- 
pensation, which  he  received  for  his  various  labors  at 
Warren,  was  barely  sufficient  for  his  support.  While, 
however,  his  outward  man  was  thus  a  stranger  to  the 
luxurious  accommodations  of  life,  his  inner  man  was 
sustained  by  the  ennobling  consciousness  that  he 
lived  not  in  vain ; — that  he  was  treading,  with  cheerful 
alacrity,  the  path  of  appointed  trial ;  and  that,  through 
his  agency,  multitudes  were  becoming  wiser  and  bet- 
ter, for  time  and  for  eternity.  On  this  passage  in  the 
life  of  Dr.  Manning,  it  is  delightful  to  dwell.  It  is 
delightful  to  turn  aside  &om  scenes  of  political  ambi- 
tion and  ecclesiastical  turbulence  which  now  mar  our 
peace,  and  to  repose,  for  a  while,  upon  a  by-gone  ex- 
ample of  unaffected  humility,  of  quiet  duty,  and  con- 
fiding prayer.  He  had  been  elected  President  of 
Rhode  Island  College  ;  and  the  future  prosperity  of 
that  institution  was  thought  to  depend  on  its  removal 
to  Providence.  So  affectionately  desirous,  however, 
was  Dr.  Manning  of  the  people  of  his  care,  many  of 
whom  had,  through  his  instrumentality,  experienced 
the  transforming  efScacy  of  the  religion  of  Christ, 
that  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  leave  them. 
To  avoid  a  separation  so  painful  to  hia  sensibilities,  he 
even  proposed  to  resign  the  elevated  station  to  which 
he  had  just  been  appointed.  To  this  proposition  his 
influential  friends  would  not  listen,   and   they  per- 
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suaded  him-  to  abandon  all  thought  of  resigning  the 
Presidentship.  "While  we  are  compelled  to  think  that 
his  final  decision  was  a  wise  one,  we  honor  the  feel- 
ings which  well  nigh  betrayed  his  judgment.  Under 
similar  circumstances,  how  few  men  would  have  fal- 
tered ;  how  few  would  -have  sought  to  renounce  the 
pathway  to  literary  and  social  distinction,  for  the  un- 
ambitious career  of  a  village  pastor ! 

We  have  already  alluded  to  Dr.  Manning  as  the 
President  of  Rhode  Island  College.  It  now  remains 
to  trace  his  histoi-y,  in  connection  with  that  of  the  in- 
stitution of  which  he  may  be  considered  as  the 
founder,  and  over  which  he  so  long,  and  with  such 
signal  ability,  presided. 

Although,  according  to  Morgan  Edwards,  the  Col- 
lege was  projected.in  1762,  by  the  Philadelphia  Bap- 
tist Association ;  yet  we  have  no  reason  for  believing 
that  this  or  any  other  ecclesiastical  body  is  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  being  considered  its  founder.  The  origi- 
nal conception  may  have  come  from  the  Philadelphia 
Association,  but  the  credit  of  moulding  this  concep- 
tion into  a  plan,  and  of  carrying  into  execution  that 
plan,  would  seem  to  belong  to  Dr.  Manning.  In  an 
obituary  notice  written  by  the  Hon.  David  Howell, 
his  contemporary  and  official  associate,*  and  published 

•The  Hon.  DavicI  Howell,  LL.  D.,  was  bom  in  New  Jereey,  January  I, 
1J4T(0.  8.)  and griuluated  at  Princeton,  in  the  year  1766.  He  aubseiiuently 
removed  to  PtovideQoe,  R.  1.  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death,  in 
1824,  atthe  age  of  seventy-seYen  years.  During  a  large  portion  of  Ma  pro- 
tracted liie,  he  was  connected  with  the  College  in  Eliode  Island.  For  three 
years,  he  waa  a  Totor,  and  the  first  ever  appointed  in  tliat  institution  ;  for 
nine  years,  Frofeasor  of  Natural  Philosophy;  for  thirty-four  years,  Professor 
of  Law;  for  fifty-two  years,  a.  member  of  the  Board  of  Fellows;  and,  for 
many  years,  Secretary  of  the  Corporation.  Except,  however,  as  a  Tutor,  we 
have  never  heard  that  he  participated  in  the  ordinary  dntjes  of  academical  in- 
struction.   Though  abundantly  competent  to  the  task,  lie  never  delivered,  as 
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iu  the  Providence  Gazette.,  a  few  days  after  the  death 
of  Dr.  Manning,  he  is,  without  cLualification,  desig- 
nated "  as  the  founder  of  the  College."  The  opinion 
of  the  Hon.  AsherKobbins  is  in  accordance  with  the 
statement  of  Judge  Howell.  In  a  letter  to  the  author, 
Mr.  Bobbins  remarks :  "  The  College,  I  believe,  was 
the  project  of  Dr.  Manning,  and  his  motive  was  to 
give  to  the  Baptist  churches  a  learned  clergy.  And 
this,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  the  motive  to  the  liberal 
patronage  of  the  opulent  men  in  Providence,  of  that 
persuasion."  Morgan  Edwards,  in  his  manuscript  His- 
tory of  Rhode  Island,  states  that,  in  the  year  1763,  Dr. 
Manning  recommended  to  sevei'al  influential  Baptist 
gentlemen,  assembled  at  Newport,  the  project  of 
establishing  "a  seminary  of  polite  literature,  subject  to 
the  government  of  the  Baptists."  The  project  was 
favorably  received,  and  Dr.  Manning  was  requested 
to  present  a  plan  of  the  proposed  institution.     With 

■we  bave  reason  to  know,  any  lectures  while  he  filled  the  chair  of  Professor  of 
Law.  Aff«r  President  Manning's  decease,  Judge  Howell,  at  the  request  of 
the  Corporatiou,  presided  at  two  of  the  Commencements  of  the  Coilege.  On 
both  occasions,  he  delivered  to  the  graduating  class.  Baccalaureate  Ad- 
dresses, which,  aa  siiecimens  of  undefiied  English  and  esoeUent  counsel, 
■were  deservedly  admired.  He  practised  law  in  Providence  for  many  years, 
and  was  among  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Ehode  Island  Bar.  Under 
the  Confederation,  he  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  thatState,  and  he  sub- 
sequently filled,  with  great  ability,  several  high  offices,  civil  and  judicial.  In 
1812,  he  was  appointed  United  States  Judge  for  the  District  of  Ehode  Island, 
and  thin  office  he  sustMned  till  his  death.  Judge  Howell  was  endowed  with 
exitaotdinary  talents,  and  he  superadded  %o  his  endowments  extensive  and 
accurate  learning.  As  an  able  jurist,  he  established  for  himself  a  solid  repu- 
tation. He  was,  however,  yet  more  distinguished  as  a  keen  and  brilliant  wit, 
and  as  a  scholar  extensively  acquainted  not  only  with  the  ancient  hut  with 
several  of  the  modem  languages.  As  a  pungent  and  eflective  political  writer, 
he  was  almost  unrivalled;  and,  in  conversation  whatever  chinoed  to  be  the 
theme,  whether  politics  or  law— literature  or  theology— grammar  or  criticism 
—a  Greek  tragedy,  or  a  difficnlt  problem  in  Mnthemitiia  Jud^e  How  ell  was 
never  found  wanting.  Upon  all  occasions  whi  h  m  ie  inv  den  ands  upou 
him,  he  gave  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  tl  e  M„5r  ofhspjwws  ind  of 
the  variety  and  extent  of  bis  erndition. 
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this  request  he  complied,  and  the  plan  which  he  had 
prepared  was  approved.  After  some  delay,  the  causes 
of  which  are  left  for  the  future  historian  of  the  College 
to  relate,  a  charter  for  the  institution  w-as,  in  the 
year  1764,  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  the  colony 
of  Ehode  Island.  The  original  corporators,  of  whom 
Dr.  Manning  was  one,  were  prominent  and  influen- 
tial men.  Among  the  laymen,  (and  they  composed  a 
large  majority,)  were  the  Hon.  Stephen  HopMns,  and 
the  Hon.  William  Ellery,  illustrious  as  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence ; — the  former, 
distinguished  for  his  vigorous  powers  and  his  exten- 
sive information,  especially  in  political  science;  the 
latter,  distinguished,  not  only  for  his  endowments,  but 
for  his  philosophical  spirit  and  the  graces  of  elegant 
scholarship.  The  influence  of  these  men  and  of  their 
coadjutors,  was  successfully  put  forth  in  behalf  of  the 
charter,  which,  after  a  long  and  earnest  debate,  was 
granted  by  a  large  majority. 

Although  the  charter  secures  to  the  Baptists  the 
control  of  the  College,  yet  it  recognizes,  repeatedly, 
and  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms,  the  grand  princi- 
ples of  religious  toleration  for  which  Rhode  Island, 
through  every  stage  in  her  social  progress,  has  reso- 
lutely contended.  Again  and  again,  is  the  College 
denominated  in  the  charter  as  "  a  liberal  and  catholic 
institution ; "  and,  were  this  the  proper  place,  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  that  the  claim  to  this  noble  distinction 
has  never  been  forfeited. 

For  several  years  after  the  charter  was  granted,  the 
College,  for  obvious  reasons,  advanced  but  slowly 
towards  the  station  which  it  was  destined  to  attain. 
In  September,   1765,    Dr.   Manning   was   appointed 
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"  President,  and  Professor  of  Languages,  and  other 
branches  of  learning,  with  full  power  to  act  in  those 
capacities,  at  Warren  or  elsewhere."  This  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  record,  which,  though  not  obnoxious  to 
the  charge  of  legal  precision,  seems  to  imply,  on  the 
part  of  the  Corporation,  no  want  of  confidence  in  the 
variety  of  the  President's  attainments. 

In  the  year  1766,  President  Manning  commenced  his 
course  of  collegiate  instruction  at  Warren,  where  it  was 
at  first  proposed  that  the  College  should  be  established. 
The  first  commencement  was  held  in  that  town,  Sep- 
tember, 1769,  at  which  time  a  class  of  only  seven  was 
graduated.  To  this  class  belonged  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Rogers,  a  Baptist  clergyman  of  some  celebrity  in 
his  day,  and  the  Hon.  James  Mitchell  Vamum,  an 
advocate  of  almost  unrivalled  powers  of  eloquence. 

An  important  question  soon  arose,  as  to  the  most 
eligible  place  for  erecting  an  edifice  for  the  purposes 
of  the  new  institution.  Although  this  question  divided 
the  exertions  of  the  fi'ieuds  of  the  College,  yet  it  did 
not,  perhaps,  in  the  end,  retard  its  growth.  The  origi- 
nal plan  of  establishing  the  College  at  Warren  was 
adopted,  we  presume,  mainly  in  reference  to  the  con- 
venience of  Dr.  Manning,  who  was  connected  with 
that  town  by  interesting  personal  and  official  tiea 
The  counties  of  Newport,  Providence  and  Kent,  zeal- 
ously intei-posed  their  claims  to  the  advantage  of 
which  the  county  of  Bristol  had  become  the  recipient ; 
and  it  was  not  without  a  patient  and  formal  hearing 
of  all  the  arguments  advanced  in  behalf  of  each  of 
the  competitors,  that  the  Corpoi-ation,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  yea-r  1770,  decided  "  that  the  said  edi- 
fice be  built  in  the  town  of  Providence,  and  there  be 
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continued  forever."  The  Corporation,  at  the  same 
time,  appointed  a  committee  to  assure  President  Man- 
ning of  their  cordial  approljation  of  his  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  College,  to  request  him  to 
continue  in  office,  and  to  transfer  his  residence  to 
Providence,  on  the  removal  of  the  institution  to  that 
town.  The  same  committee  were  also  authorized  to 
endeavor  to  procure  of  Mr.  Manning's  church  and  con- 
gregation their  consent  to  his  removaL  The  cautious 
delicacy  with  which  the  Corporation  interfered  with 
his  existing  relations  presents  a  somewhat  grateful 
contrast  to  the  unceremonious  and  otherwise  question- 
ahle  modes  of  procedure  which,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, are  now  sometimes  adopted. 

The  result  of  all  these  proceedings  may  be  antici- 
pated. In  the  course  of  the  year  1770,'  the  first  col- 
lege edifice,  now  University  Hall,  was  erected  in  the 
town  of  Providence;  and  at  the  expense,  it  is  under- 
stood, exclusively  of  citizens  belonging  to  the  town 
and  county  of  Providence.  The  edifice  was  not  at 
once  completed ;  but,  in  May,  1770,  President  Man- 
ning removed  thither,  together  with  his  official  asso- 
ciates, and  the  undergraduates  of  the  College.  The 
first  Commencement  at  Providence  was  held  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  September,  1770,  when  a  class  of 
only  four  was  graduated.  Of  this  number  was  the 
late  Hon.  Theodore  Foster,  senator  in  Congress  from 
Rhode  Island  for  the  period  of  thirteen  years,  and 
familiarly  known  for  his  spirit  of  antiquarian  research, 
and  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  collected  materials  for 
a  history  of  that  State. 

Dr.  Manning  now  entered  upon  a  theatre  of  en- 
larged and  responsible  action.     The  College  was  in  its 
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infancy,  and  demanded  his  parental  snpervision.  Its 
funds  were  scanty,  and  needed  to  he  recruited.  Its 
actual  system  of  discipline  and  instruction  was  imper- 
fect, and  required  not  only  to  be  improved,  tut  to  be 
adapted  to  the  new  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
hereafter  to  be  administered  To  these  important  ob- 
jects Dr.  Manning  devoted  himself,  with  patience  and 
energy,  and  with  that  spirit  of  self-denial  which  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  great  enterprises,  and  which 
great  enterprises  are  apt  to  inspire.  In  the  beneficent 
work  of  establishing,  within  the  little  colony  of  Rhode 
Island,  "  a  public  seminary  for  the  education  of  youth 
in, the  vernacular  and  learned  languages,  and  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,"  he  was  aided  by  the  efficient 
co-operation  of  the  Rev.  Morgan  Edwards,  the  Eev. 
Hezetiah  Smith,  and  others  of  his  clerical  brethren. 
It  is,  however,  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  but 
for  the  enlightened  zeal  and  substantial  liberality  of  a 
few  eminent  Baptist  laymen,  citizens  of  Providence, 
the  College  would  have  been  slow  in  winning  its  way 
to  general  repute.  These  public-spirited  men,  though 
strangers  themselves  to  the  discipline  of  schools  of 
learning,  knew  how  to  prize  the  benefits  of  high  in- 
tellectual culture.  Though  self-educated,  they  were 
without  a  particle  of  hostility  to  the  distinctions  of 
learning  or  of  that  afieeted  contempt  for  leai-ned  men 
with  which  the  uncultivated  sometimes  seek  to  console 
their  deficiences-  Moved  by  a  generous  ardor,  they  de- 
termined that  their  children  and  the  children  of  their 
contemporaries  should  enjoy,  to  the  remotest  genera- 
tions, opportunities  for  intellectual  improvement  de- 
nied to  themselves.  Well  have  they  been  repaid  for 
their  efl^orts  in  this  good  cause.    Their  activity  and 
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enterprise  in  tte  accum-ulation  of  wealtli  are  now  well 
nigh  forgotten ;  but  still  fresh  is  the  memory  of  all 
their  deeds  in  behalf  of  science,  and  letters,  and  re- 
ligion. 

The  pei-manent  establishment  of  the  College  in 
Providence  inspired  its  friends  with  renewed  confi- 
dence in  its  ultimate  success,  and  stimulated  them  to 
fresh  endeavors  to  increase  its  funds,  and  to  enlarge 
its  means  of  instruction.  ■  In  all  these  endeavors,  as  it 
would  seem  fi-om  the  records  of  the  College,  the  Pres- 
ident was  conspicuous.  He  recoramended  to  the  Cor- 
poration measures  for  the  advancement  of  the  College, 
and,  in  the  laborious  execution  of  those  measures,  he 
actively  participated.  As  one  among  the  many  proofs 
of  his  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  institution 
over  which  he  presided,  and  of  the  saci'ifices  which  he 
was  ready  to  make  in  that  cause,  we  here  record  a  fact 
communicated  by  the  Hon.  Asher  Robbins : 

"  The  President  received  a  letter  from  England,  soon 
after  the  peace  in  1783,  in  which  the  writer  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  if  a  person  were  sent  out  there,  for 
that  purpose,  he  might  obtain  donations  to  enlarge  the 
funds  of  the  College,  and  thereby  extend  its  useful- 
ness. This  letter  was  communicated  to  the  Coi'pora- 
tion  ;  and  the  only  objection  to  the  plan  was  the  un- 
certainty of  success,  while  the  expense  would  be  con- 
siderable. Whereupon,  the  President  volunteered  to 
go  on  this  mission,  asking  only  indemnity  for  his  actual 
expenses,  and  offering  to  trust  to  the  contributions  for 
that  indemnity.     This  project  was,  however,  unhappily 


Dr.  Manning  discharged  the  duties  of  his  responsi- 
ble office,  with  unwearied  assiduity  and  with  gratify- 
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ing  success,  till  tlie  year  1776,  when  tlie  college  edi- 
fice became  first  a  barrack  for  the  militia,  and  after- 
wards a  hospital  for  the  French  anny  commanded  by 
Count  Kochambeau.  He  was  then  compelled  to  sus- 
spend  his  collegiate  occupations,  till  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  in  1783.  From  1776  to  1786,  no 
degrees  were  conferi'ed.  This  interval  of  relaxation 
from  collegiate  duty.  Dr.  Manning  diligently  employed 
in  the  labors  of  the  ministry,  and  in  various  acts  of 
social  benevolence  which  the  perils  and  distresses  of 
that  period  in  our  national  history  prompted  him  to 
perform.  The  following  instance  of  his  humane  dispo- 
sition is  related  by  the  venerable  John  Howland, 
President  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  in  a 
short  Memoir  of  Dv.  Manning,  published  in  the  year 
1815: 

"He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  general  com- 
manding in  this  department,  and  in  one  instance  in 
particular  had  all  the  benevolent  feelings  of  his  heart 
gratified,  even  at  the  last  moment,  after  earnest 
entreaty,  by  obtaining  from  Geneial  Sullivan  an  order 
of  reprieve  for  three  men  of  the  regular  army  who 
were  sentenced  to  death  by  that  inexorable  tribunal, 
a  court  martial.  The  moment  he  obtained  the  order 
I'evoking  the  sentence,  he  mounted  his  horse  at  the 
general's  door,  and,  by  pushing  him  to  his  utmost 
speed,  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution  at  the  instant 
the  last  act  had  begun  which  was  to  precipitate  them 
into  eternity.  With  a  voice  which  none  could  diso- 
bey, he  commanded  the  execution  to  stay,  and 
delivered  the  general's  order  to  the  officer  of  the 
guard.  The  joy  of  the  attending  crowd  seemed 
greater  than  that  of  the  subjects  of  mercy  ;  they  were 
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called  so  suddenly  to  life  from  the  last  verge  of  death, 
they  did  not  for  a  moment  feel  that  it  was  a  reality." 

Dr.  Manning  is  now  to  be  exhibited  in  a  new  char- 
acter, and  in  new  relations.  Hitherto  we  have  seen 
him  ministering  at  the  altar,  or  dispensing  the  oracles 
of  wisdom  amid  the  shades  of  the  academy.  We  are 
now  to  note  his  career  as  a  patriot  statesman.  In 
the  following  paragraph,  Mr.  Howland  relates  the 
liistory  of  an  important  civil  function  which  was  con- 
fided to  Dr.  Manning,  and  by  him  most  skillfully  dis- 
charged : 

"  The  repeated  calls  of  the  militia,  while  the  enemy 
remained  in  this  State,  (Rhode  Island,)  operated  with 
peculiar  severity;  in  some  districts  the  ground  could  not 
be  planted,  and  in  others,  the  harvest  was  not  reaped 
in  season ;  the  usual  abundance  of  the  earth  fell  short, 
and  he  who  had  the  best  means  of  supply  frequently 
had  to  divide  his  store  with  a  suffering  neighbor: 
In  addition  to  this,  laws  existed  in  several  States,  pro- 
hibiting the  transport  of  provisions  beyond  the  State 
boundary.  The  plea  for  these  restrictions  was  that 
there  was  danger  of  the  enemy  being  supplied ;  but  the 
real  cause  was  to  retain  the  provisions  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  their  State's  quota  of  troops,  as  the  war  was 
generally  carried  on  by  the  energy  of  the  governments 
of  the  individual  States,  These  restrictions  came  with 
double  weight  on  the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island,  as  a 
great  part  of  the  State  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  remainder  was  filled  with  those  who 
had  fled  from  the  islands  and  the  coasts  for  safety. 
These  restrictions  and  prohibitions  were  variously 
modified,  but  under  all  their  variations,  which  re- 
feiTed  chiefly  to  the  mode  of  executing  the  law,  the 
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grievance  was  tlie  same.  The  governor  and  council  of 
war  of  Rhode  Island,  ivishing  to  give  their  language 
of  remonstrance,  a  power  of  impression  whicli  paper 
could  not  be  made  to  convey,  commissioned  Doctor 
Manning  to  repair  to  Connecticut,  and  represent,  per- 
sonally, to  the  government  of  that  State  our  peculiar 
situation,  and  to  confer  with,  and  propose  to  them  a 
different  mode  of  procedure.  Tlie  Doctor  in  this  em- 
bassy obtained  all  that  he  desired ;  the  restrictions 
were  I'emoved,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  on  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  circumstances  of  the  refugees  from  the 
islands,  contributions,  in  money  or  provisions,  were 
made  in  nearly  all  the  parishes  in  the  interior  of  Con- 
necticut, and  fonvarded  for  their  relief" 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  adopted  by  the 
United  States  in  1781,  proved,  as  is  well  tuown, 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  pm-poses  of  government. 
Commercial  embarrassments  multiplied;  the  public 
credit  was  impaired;  and  the  great  interests  of  the 
nation,  nay,  even  the  whole  political  fabric  was  threat- 
ened with  destraction.  At  this  crisis  of  depression 
and  alarm.  Dr.  Manning  was,  by  an  unanimous  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly,  appointed,  in  1786,  to 
represent  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  Congi-ess 
of  the  United  States.  The  story  of  this  interesting 
event  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Manning  is  well  told  by  Mr. 
Robbins,  in  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his 
letters  to  the  author  of  this  Memoir.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  here  to  add,  that  these  letters  were  written  with 
no  view  to  publication ;  but  that  we  have  been  kindly 
permitted,  by  the  distinguished  writer,  to  use  them 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  character  of  his  de- 
parted friend : 
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"  Thougli  he  had  other  merits  and  ample  for  this 
appointment  of  delegate,  I  have  no  doubt  the  dignity 
and  grace  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  smoothed 
the  way  to  it.  It  took  place  in  this  wise.  There  was 
a  vacancy  in  the  delegation,  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly, who  were  to  fill  it,  were  sitting  in  Providence. 
No  one  in  particular  had  been  proposed  or  talked  of: 
One  afternoon,  Dr.  Manning  went  to  the  State-house, 
to  look  in  upon  the  Assembly,  and  see  what  was 
doing.  His  motive  was  curiosity  merely.  On  his 
appearance  there,  he  was  introduced  on  the  floor,  and 
accommodated  with  a  seat.  Shortly  after,  Commodore 
Hopkins,  who  was  then  a  member,  rose  and  nominated 
President  Manning  as  a  delegate  to  Congress,  and, 
thereupon,  he  was  appointed,  and,  according  to  my 
recollection,  unanimously.  I  recollect  to  have  heard 
Commodore  Hopkins  say  (it  was  at  the  house  of  his 
brother,  governor  Hopkins  where  I  shortly  after  met 
with  him,)  that  the  idea  never  entered  his  head  till  he 
saw  the  President  enter  and  take  his  seat  on  the  floor 
of  the  Assembly  ;  and  that  the  thought  immediately 
struck  him,  that  he  would  make  a  very  fit  member  for 
that  august  body,  the  continental  Congress. 

"  Congress  under  the  old  Confederation  sat,  as  you 
know,  in  conclave ;  no  report  of  their  debates  was 
published;  how  far  Mr.  Manning  mingled  in  them, 
therefore,  I  cannot  say.  I  recollect  his  speaking  of 
one  in  which  he  participated  (the  subject  I  have  for- 
gotten) on  account  of  a  personal  controversy  to  which 
it  gave  rise  between  him  and  a  fiery  young  man,  a 
delegate  from  Georgia,  by  the  name,  as  I  think,  of 
Houston.  This  young  man  in  his  speech  had  reflected 
upon  New  England  and  her  people.    Mr.  Manning 
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repelled  the  attack,  and  by  way  of  offset,  drew  a 
picture  of  Geoi'gia  and  lier  people.  This  so  nettled 
the  young  man  that  in  his  passion  he  threatened  per- 
sonal violence.  The  nest  day  he  appeared  in  Con- 
gress with  a  sword  by  his  side.  This  produced,  at 
once,  a  sensation  in  that  Body  the  symptoms  of  which 
were  so  alarming,  that  he  thought  proper  to  withdraw, 
take  off  his  sword,  and  send  it  home  by  his  servant. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  he  took  an  opportunity  to 
meet  with  Mr.  Manning,  and  to  make  him  an  apology. 

"  He  must  have  given  himself  much  to  business 
then,  as  he  seemed  to  be  master  of  all  the  important 
questions  which  had  been  debated,  and  could  give 
the  arguments,  pro  and  con,  offei'ed  by  the  different 
speakers. 

"  The  famous  Br.  Johnson  of  Connecticut  was  a 
member  at  the  same  time,  with  whom  Mr.  Manning 
became  intimate,  and  of  whom  he  always  spoke  witK 
admiration.  The  Doctor  once  paid  him  the  compli- 
ment of  holding  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  which 
Mr.  Manning  very  highly  valued  as  coming  from  such 
a  man.  It  was  upon  an  occasion  of  di'awing  up  a 
report  for  a  committee  of  which  both  were  members, 
and  which  report  the  Doctor  professed  to  be  much 
pleased  with." 

On  receiving  the  appointment  of  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress, Dr.  Manning  asked  and  obtained  of  the  Coi-pora- 
tion  leave  of  absence  from  his  collegiate  duties,  from 
March  till  September.  During  this  interval,  the  Rev. 
Perez  Fobes,  at  that  time  a  Congregational  clergy- 
man of  Eaynham,  Ms.,  and  soon  afterwards  a  Profes- 
sor in  the  College,  was  appointed  as  Vice  President. 
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I)r.  Matinmg  retxirned  at  tlie  time  designated,    and 
quietly  resumed  his  clerical  and  collegiate  duties. 

Dr.  Manning  was  an  enlightened  fidend  of  social 
order  and  of  all  those  paramount  interests  which  it  is 
the  design  of  government  to  foster  and  protect.  He 
saw  how  inefficient  the  Confederation  had  become; 
and  he  feared  that,  unless  a  system  of  government, 
endowed  with  more  energy,  and  founded  on  a  popular 
basis,  were  established,  the  blessings  of  union  and 
independence  could  not  long  be  preserved.  Hence, 
he  was  an  earnest  advocate  for  the  adoption  of  our 
present  national  constitution.  As  evidence  of  the  pro- 
found interest  which  he  felt  in  the  momentous  ques- 
tion which,  in  the  year  1788,  agitated  the  country,  we 
take  pleasure  in  quoting  &om  Mr.  Rowland's  Memoir, 
the  subsequent  passage : 

"  Dr.  Manning  was  extremely  solicitous  for  ratifica- 
tion. He  viewed  the  situation  of  the  country  with 
all  the  light  of  a  statesman  and  a  philosopher ;  and, 
as  a  prudent  and  well  informed  citizen,  he  took  his 
measures  accordingly.  He  had  saved  the  college 
funds  through  the  fluctuations  and  storms  of  one  rev- 
olution, and  he  now  saw  them  dissipated  and  lost  for- 
ever, unless  the  new  form  of  government  should  be  es- 
tablished. He  knew  that  several  clergymen  with  whom 
he  was  connected  in  the  bonds  of  religious  union 
were  members  of  the  convention,  and  that  they  were 
generally  opposed  to  the  ratification.  He  therefore 
repaired  to  Boston,  and  attended  the  debates  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention.  His  most  valued  and 
intimate  friend,  the  Eev.  Doctor  Stilhnan,  was  one  of 
the  twelve  representatives  of  the  town  of  Boston  in 
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the  convention,  and  zealous  for  tlie  adoption ;  and  in 
their  frequent  intercourse  with  their  fi-iends,  who 
were  members,  they  endeavored  to  remove  the  objec- 
tions of  such  as  were  in  the  opposition ;  in  this  they 
were  assisted  by  the  Kev.  Doctor  Smith,  of  Haverhill, 
who  was  also  a  Fellow  of  Rhode  Island  College,  and 
ardently  attached  to  its  interests  ;  with  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Backus,  who  was  a  Delegate  from  the  town  of  Middle- 
borough,  and  considered  one  of  the  most  powerful 
men  of  the  anti-federal  party ;  they  were  not  able  to 
succeed.  The  question  of  ratification  was  finally  carried 
by  a  majority  of  nineteen,  after  a  full  and  able  dis- 
cussion. The  writer  of  these  sketches  well  recollects 
the  cordial,  congratulations  with  which  Doctor  Man- 
ning greeted  his  friends  on  the  decision  of  this  con- 
vention, after  his  return  from  Boston." 

In  connection  with  the  facts  stated  by  Mr.  How- 
land,  we  cannot  forbear  to  add  an  incident  mentioned 
in  an  interesting  communication  from  Dr.  Waterhonse 
to  the  Rev.  Prof  Elton,  of  Brown  University.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  session  of  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
vention, and  before  the  final  question  was  taken,  gov- 
ernor Hancock,  the  President,  invited  Dr.  Manning  to 
"  close  the  solemn  convocation  with  thanksgiving  and 
prayer."  Dr.  Manning,  though,  as  Dr.  Waterhouse 
thinks,  taken  by  surprise,  immediately  dropped  on  his 
knees,  and  poured  out  his  heart  in  a  strain  of  exalted 
patriotism  and  fervid  devotion,  which  awakened  in 
the  assembly  a  mingled  sentiment  of  admiration  and 
awe.  The  impression  which  he  made  must  have  been 
extraordinary ;  for,  says  Dr.  "Waterhouse,  who  dined 
in  a  lai'ge  company,  after  the  adjournment,  "  the  praise 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Manning  was  in  every  mouth !      'Noih- 
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iBg,"  adds  Dr.  Waterliouse,  "  "but  tBe  popularity  of 
Br.  Stillman  prevented  tlie  ricli  men  of  Boston  from 
building  a  church  for  Dr.  Manning's  acceptance." 

After  his  return  from  Congress,  Dr.  Manning  sus- 
tained no  political  office,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
his  patriotic  mission  to  Boston,  we  do  not  learn  that, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  engaged  conspicu- 
ously in  the  politics  of  the  times.  For  politics,  how- 
ever, he  had  a  decided  taste,  imbibed,  it  is  presimied, 
amid  the  exciting  controversies  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. With  governor  Hopkins,  whom  Mr.  Rob- 
bing denominates,  '*  a  living  library  of  political 
knowledge,"  Dr.  Manning  maintained  a  familiar  and 
confidential  intercourse.  This  association  probably 
quickened  the  generous  interest  which  he  felt  in  the 
public  affairs  of  his  country — ^an  interest  entirely 
without  acrimony  or  a  feverish  thirst  for  personal  dis- 
tinction, and  which,  it  is  believed,  he  retained  to  the 
last. 

The  connection  of  Dr.  Manning  with  the  First  Bap- 
tist church  in  Providence,  as  their  pastor,  was  an 
important  event  in  his  life.  Unwilling  to  break  the 
continuity  of  the  preceding  narrative,  we  have  refrained, 
thus  far,  from  noticing,  particularly,  this  event  which 
opened  to  Dr.  Manning  a  new  province  of  labor  and 
useftilness. 

The  First  Baptist  church  in  Providence  was  planted, 
according  to  governor  Winthrop,  in  the  year  1639 ; 
and  it  is  the  oldest  Baptist  church  in  America.  With 
its  history  prior  to  the  year  1770,  we  have,  here,  no 
concern.  At  that  time,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Winsor  was 
its  pastor.  Residing  at  a  distance  from  the  meeting- 
house, and  finding  the  duties  of  his  office  too  ai'duous 
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for  him,  lie  made  known  to  his  people  his  earnest 
desire  to  be  released  from  8er\nces  which  he  could  no 
longer  pei-form,  withoi^t  iufiinging  his  paramount 
obligations  to  his  family.  Dr.  Manning,  having 
recently  become  a  resident  in  Providence,  was  for- 
mally invited  to  preach  in  Mr.  Winsor's  meeting-house. 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  preached  a  sermon  on 
a  Sabbath  which  happened  to  be  the  day  for  the 
administration  of  the  holy  communion.  Dr.  Manning 
was  invited  by  Mr.  Winsor  to  partake  this  sacred  and 
affecting  ordinance.  Several  of  the  members  of  the 
church  were,  however,  dissatisfied,  that  "  the  privilege 
of  transient  communion "  should  have  been  allowed 
to  Di-.  Manning.  This  dissatisfaction  led  to  a  series 
of  church  meetings,  in  which  the  majority,  however, 
was,  in  every  Instance,  found  to  be  on  the  side  of  Dr. 
Manning.  The  ostensible  objection  urged  by  Mr. 
Winsor  and  his  followers  against  Dr.  Manning  was 
"  that  he  did  not  make  imposition  of  hands  a  bar  to 
communion,  though  he  himself  received  it,  and  admin- 
istered it  to  those  who  desired  it."  As  the  well-in- 
formed believed,  the  true  cause  of  opposition  to  him 
was  "  his  holding  to  singing  in  public  worship,  which 
was  highly  disgustful  to  Mr.  Winsor!"  It  being 
found  impossible  to  reconcile  conflicting  opinions  in 
this  matter,  Mr.  Winsor,  and  those  who  thought  like 
him,  withdrew  from  the  church.  Dr.  Manning  was 
then,  in  due  foim,  appointed  the  pastor,  pro  tempore, 
or,  to  use  his  own  language,  "  until  there  may  be  a 
more  full  disquisition  of  this  matter,  or  time  to  seek 
other  help;  at  least  until  time  may  prove  whether 
it  will  be  consistent  with  my  other  engagements,  and 
for  the  general  interest  of  religion." 
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These  ecclesiastical  dissensions  are  now  all  bnt 
forgotten ;  and,  if  remembered  at  all,  they  are  remem- 
bered only  as  impressive  admonitions  to  the  fuller 
exercise  of  that  charity  which  "  beareth  all  things." 

Under  the  pastoral  care  of  Dr.  Manning,  the  First 
Baptist  church  in  Providence  increased  in  numbers, 
efficiency,  and  evangelical  zeaL  The  congregation 
requiring  the  accommodations  of  a  larger  house  of 
worship,  the  spacious  and  beautiful  edifice,  which  is 
now  among  the  chief  architectural  ornaments  of  the 
city  of  Providence,  was  erected;  and,  in  May,  1775, 
was  opened  for  public  worship.  On  that  occasion, 
Dr.  Manning  preached  a  sermon  from  the  following 
text — "  Tids  is  iione  other  hut  the  Jtouse  of  (rod— and 
this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.^''  He  continued  his  ministry 
for  many  years ;  but,  finding  that  Ms  accumulating 
duties,  as  President  of  the  College,  would  not  permit 
him  to  do  justice  to  his  people,  he  repeatedly  and 
earnestly  requested  them  to  seek  for  a  proper  person 
to  succeed  him.  "  At  length,  in  a  most  honorable 
way,  he  resigned  his  pastoral  office."  On  the  last 
Sabbath  in  April,  1791,  a  few  months  only  before  his 
death,  he  preached  to  his  people,  his  farewell  sermon. 
It  affected  them  to  tears.  Little  did  they  dream,  how- 
ever, that  the  voice  which  now  melted  them  into 
sadness,  was  now  uttering,  mdeed,  its  last  farewell; 
and  that  they  were  so  soon  to  water  with  the  teai-s  of 
a  lasting  sori'ow,  the  grave  of  their  counsellor  and 
friend. 

"We  now  approach  the  close  of  Dr.  Manning's  valua^ 
ble  life.  At  the  annual  Commencement  in  1790,  as  if 
in  prophetic  anticipation  of  his  approaching  death,  he 
requested  the  Corporation  to  direct   their  attention 
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towards  some  smtal>le  person  as  his  successor.  This 
unwelcome  duty,  was,  however,  suddenly  forced  upon 
them.  On  the  Sahhath  morning  of  July  24,  1791, 
while  uttering  the  voice  of  prayer  around  the  do- 
mestic  altar,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  in 
which  he  remained,  hut  with  imperfect  consciousness 
till  the  ensuing  Friday,  when  he  expired,  aged  fifty- 
three  years. 

The  sudden  death  of  a  man  who  had  filled,  for  so 
many  years,  such  various  and  commanding  stations, 
produced,  throughout  the  community,  sensations  of  no 
common  sorrow.  All  felt  that  a  wise  and  good  man 
had  departed  in  the  midst  of  his  strength,  and  nsefQl- 
ness,  and  honors.  His  fellow-citizens  sorrowed,  as  if 
for  a  puhlic  benefactor.  The  people  to  whom  he  had 
so  long  and  so  faithfully  preached  the  words  of  eternal 
life,  mourned  that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more. 
His  pupils  looked  in  awe  upon  him,  as  he  lay  in  the 
deep  and  unalterable  repose  of  death,  and  they  sighed 
to  think,  that  never  again  should  they  hang  upon  the 
accents  of  their  "  guide,  philosopher  and  friend." 

The  Corporation  immediately  assembled,  and  the 
death  of  the  President  was  announced  by  the  Chan- 
cellor. Among  other  demonstrations  of  respect  and 
affection  for  the  deceased,  a  Committee  was  appointed 
to  supei-intend  the  funeral,  and  was  authorized  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  from  the  funds  of  the  College. 

On  the  day  next  after  his  death*  the  remains  of  Dr. 
Manning  were  conveyed  from  his  mansion-house  to  the 
College  Hall,  where  the  funeral  solemnities  were  per- 
formed by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hitchcock,  at  that  time  the  pas- 
tor of  a  Congregational  church  in  Providence,  and  one  of 
the  Fellows  of  the  College.     The  ftineral,  though  a 
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public  one,  was  no  empty  pageant.  Multitudes  flocked 
to  the  College  to  look,  for  tlie  last  time,  upon  a  face 
whicli  liad  BO  often  "beamed  upon  them  in  kindness ; 
and  multitudes  followed  him  to  the  grave  which  was 
so  soon  to  hide  him  forever  from  their  sight. 

On  the  ensuing  Sabbath,  eloquent  and  appropriate 
funeral  discourses  were  delivered,  in  the  First  Baptist 
meeting-house,  by  the  Kev.  Jonathan  Maxcy  and  the 
llev.  Perez  Fobes,  both  of  whom  were  associated  with 
Dr.  Manning  in  the  government  and  instruction  of  the 
College. 

Over  the  gi-ave  of  Dr.  Manning,  the  Coiporation 
lost  no  time  m  erecting  a  monument,  on  which  is  in- 
scribed a  faithful  record  of  his  worth  as  a  statesman, 
scholar,  gentleman  and  Christian. 

Before  we  dismiss  our  task,  it  remains  for  us  to  add 
a  few  particulars  relating  to  the  personal  appearance, 
habits,  and  manners  of  Dr.  Manning,  and  then,  with- 
out attempting  an  analysis  of  his  character,  to  invite 
attention  to  the  ability  and  success  with  which  he  dis- 
charged his  various  duties.    ' 

The  advantages  of  a  most  attractive  and  impressive 
exterior,*  Dr.  Manning  possessed  in  no  common  mea- 
sure. His  person  was  graceful  and  commanding,  and 
his  countenance  was  "  remarkably  expressive  of  sensi- 
bility, dignity  and  cheerfulness."  In  his  youth,  he 
was  noted  for  bodily  strength  and  activity.  These 
qualities  he  was  accustomed  to  display  in  the  athletic 
exercises  common  among  the  young  men  of  his  day, 

•  The  likeness  of  Dr.  planning,  accoKipanying  this  memoir,  was  engraved 
from  a  portrait,  which  has  long  been  in  the  posseBBion  of  Brown  University. 
When  this  portrait  was  painted,  or  by  whom,  we  are  unable  to  state  wilh  oon- 
fldence.  Those,  however,  who  remember  Dr.  Manning  insist  that  it  conveys 
but  a  very  imptrfact  idea  of  his  remarkably  prepossessing  countenance. 
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and,  in  his  mature  years,  in  some  of  the  severer  labors 
of  husbandry.  Unpoetieal  as  the  occupation  may 
seem,  he  sometimes  made  his  own  stone  wall ;  and  in 
the  use  of  the  scythe,  he  acknowledged  no  superior 
among  the  best  trained  laborers  in  the  meadow.  To 
his  habits  of  vigorous  muscular  exercise  may  be  at- 
tributed, in  part,  his  excellent  constitution,  and  the 
sound  health,  which,  till  within  a  few  years  of  his 
death,  he  uninterruptedly  enjoyed. 

The  voice  of  Dr.  Manning  was  not  among  the  least 
of  his  attractions.  To  its  extraordinary  compass  and 
harmony  may,  in  no  small  degree,  be  ascribed  the 
vivid  impression  which  he  made  upon  other  minds. 
How  potent  is  the  fascination  of  a  musical  and  ex- 
pressive voice  !  How  sad  to  think,  that,  in  these  days 
of  almost  universal  accomplishment,  this  mighty  in- 
strument for  touching  the  heart  of  man  should  be 
eompai-atively  neglected  !  When,  in  connection  with 
a  more  careful  culture  of  our  moral  being,  the  voice 
shall  be  trained  to  a  more  perfect  manifestation  of  its 
powers,  a  charm,  hitherto  unfelt,  will  be  lent  to  the 
graceful  pleasures  of  life,  and  an  influence  of  almost 
untried  efficacy  to  its  serious  occasions. 

The  manners  of  Dr.  Manning  were  not  less  prepos- 
sessing than  his  personal  appearance.  They  seemed 
to  be  the  expression  of  that  dignity  and  grace  for 
which  he  was  so  remarkable,  and  of  which  he  appeared 
to  be  entirely  unconscious — a  dignity  and  grace,  not 
artificial  or  studied  in  the  least,  but  the  gift  of  pure 
nature.  He  was  easy  without  negligence,  and  polite 
without  affectation.  Unlike  many  of  the  distin- 
guished men  in  our  country,  he  was  too  well  bred  to 
adopt  an  air  of  patronage  and  condescension  towards 
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his  inferiors  either  in  talent  or  in  station.  As  a 
Christian,  also,  he  felt  the  importance  of  cultivated 
manners,  and  he  acknowledged  no  necessary  connec- 
tion between  the  sternest  fidelity  to  pi-inciple  and  the 
precision  and  austerity  with  which  it  is  sometimes 
found  associated.  Like  the  venerable  Wheelock,  the 
founder  of  Dai-tmouth  College,  he  abhorred  all  reli- 
gious profession  "  which  was  not  marked  with  good 
manners."* 

In  the  intercourse  of  social  and  domestic  life,  his 
amiable  disposition  and  versatile  colloquial  powers, 
rendered  him  an  engaging  and  instructive  companion. 
"  He  was,"  says  Mr.  Eobbins,  '*  of  the  most  happy  dis- 
position and  tempei-ament— always  cheerful — much 
inclined  to  society  and  conversation ;  in  conversation 
more  disposed  to  pleasantly  than  seriousness  ;  fond  of 
anecdote,  especially  if  illustrative  of  character,  of 
which  he  had  a  store."  Indeed,  so  far  as  personal 
appearance,  address,  maimers,  and  voice  may  be  con- 
sidered, it  is  given  to  few  men  to  leave  behind  them 
so  strong  and  so  grateful  an  impression. 

In  the  discipline  and  instmction  of  the  College,  Dr. 
Manning  was  eminently  successful.  He  secured  the 
obedience  of  his  pupils,  rather  by  the  gentleness  of 
parental  persuasion  than  by  the  sternness  of  ofBcial 
authority.  His  instmctions,  which  were  always  oral, 
never  failed  to  command  their  attention,  and  to  leave 
upon  their  minds  a  distinct  impression.  Classical 
leai-ning  was  his  forte,  and  to  the  classics  and  their 
cognate  branches,  he  principally  confined  himself. 
Relative  to  this  topic,  Mr,  Robbins  furnishes  an  apt 

«  See  Memoir  of  KeT.  Dr.  Wheelock,  by  Dr.  Allen,  published  in  American 
Qtuirterly  Eejpstet  for  August,  18S7. 
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reminiscence.  "I  well  recollect  to  have  heard  the 
students  of  the  classes  whom  he  chose  to  take  through 
Longinus  particularly,  often  speak  with  admiration  of 
his  comments  upon  that  author,  and  of  the  happy  and 
copious  illustrations  he  gave  of  the  principles  from 
which  Longinus  deduces  the  sublime.  I  could  readily 
believe  the  admiration  was  merited;  fori  know  he 
had  paid  great  attention  to  the  general  principles  of 
oratory,  and  particulariy  to  those  of  eloeiition,  of 
which  he  was  an  admirable  preceptor." 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  Dr.  Man- 
ning was  unacquainted  with  the  severer  sciences. 
This  was  not  the  case.  As,  however,  they  were  less 
agreeable  to  his  taste  than  the  belles  lettres,  he  natu- 
rally devoted  his  attention  mainly  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  latter.  That  he  was  a  profound  original  thinker, 
or  that  he  was  a  man  of  recondite  and  critical  learning, 
is  not  pretended.  His  reading  was  somewhat  exten- 
sive, but  it  was  rather  desultory  than  systematic. 
Indeed,  between  the  care  of  the  coUege,  the  care  of  his 
church,  and  the  care  of  his  family,*  he  had  not  much 
leisure  for  acquisition.  He  was  fond  of  conversing 
with  those  who  were  enabled  to  devote  more  time  to 
study,  and  he  sought  to  profit  from  their  communica- 

•  Ihe  number  and  variety  of  Dr.  Manning's  cares  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  amusing  extr.-iot  from  a  reoent  letter,  wiiltan  by  Dr.  Waterhouse  to 
a  gentleman  in  Providence:  "I  never  shall  f.i^t  what  Dr.  Manning,  in  great 
good  humor,  told  dik  were  among  his  trying '  exijeriences,'  He  told  me  tliat 
his  salary  was  only  eighty  pouuds  sterling  per  aunnm,  and  that,  for  this  pit- 
tance,  he  performed  all  tlie  duties  of  President  of  the  College;  heard  two 
classes  recite,  every  day;  listened  to  compiainfs,  foreign  and  domestic,  from 
undergca.luates  and  their  parents  of  both  sexes,  and  answered  them,  now  and 
then,  by  letter;  waited,  generally,  on  all  ti'ansient  visitors  into  eollcge,  &o. 
&o.  Norwas  tliis  all.  'I  made,'  said  Dr.  Manning,  'my  own  garden  and 
took  care  of  it;  repaired  my  dilapidated  walls;  went  nearly  every  day  to 
market;  preached  twice  a  week,  and  sometimes  otlener;  attended,  by  solici- 
tation, the  funeral  of  every  baby  that  died  in  Providence;  visited  dia  Bick  of 
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tions.  Witt  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  of  Provi- 
dence, -vvlio,  says  Mr.  Robbina,  "was  profound  in 
mechanical  philosophy  and  in  electricity,"  lie  culti- 
vated a  familiar  intercourse. 

The  wisdom  and  snccess  with  which  Dr.  Manning 
directed,  for  the  tenn  of  twenty-six  years,  the  affairs 
of  the  College,  may  be  infen-ed  from  the  preceding 
narrative.  Amidst  many  discouragements,  he  raised 
it  from  a  very  humble  "beginning  at  "Warren,  to  a  sta- 
tion of  acknowledged  respectability  and  usefulness. 
His  pupils  loved  and  revered  him.  Most  of  them  are 
no  more ;  but  the  few,  who  remain,  still  speak  of  him 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  time  has  mellowed — not 
destroyed.  Of  this  love  and  reverence,  an  interesting 
proof  was  given,  a  few  years  since,  by  the  Hon. 
Nicholas  Brown,  of  Providence.  At  his  own  expense, 
he  built  for  the  University  which  bears  his  name,  a 
beautiful  edifice,  and  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  his  early  instructor  and  friend,  he  gave  to  it  the 
name  of  Mawwing  Hall, 

The  dignity  and  grace  with  which  Dr.  Manning  was 
accustomed  to  preside  at  the  annual  commencements 
is  happily  illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote  de- 
rived from  Mr.  Eobbins :  "  I  recollect  that  at  one  of 
our  Commencements,  a  French  gentleman  of  distinc- 
tion, (I  think  he  bore  some  title  of  nobility,)  was 
present.  He  sat  by  Dr.  Waterhouse,  and  was,  I 
think,  introduced  and  presented  by  him.     They  con- 

lay  owTi  Society,  and,  not  unfrequently,  the  sick  of  other  Societies;  made  uu- 
merouB  parochial  visits,  tlie  poorest  people  exacting  the  lonpeet,  and,  in 
caseof  any  Bcemiiig  neglect,  iiiidiiiE  fault  the  most.'"  Amid  nil  ihese  per- 
plexing oares,  which  allowed  him  hut  scanty  time  for  premediiatiiig  bis  ser- 
mons, wo  have  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Waterhonse  for  adding  that "  the  honor- 
able and  worthy  man  never  complained." 
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versed  together  in  Latin,  either,  as  being  learned  men, 
they  chose  to  converse  in  a  learned  language,  or  as  the 
Frenchman  being  less  perfect  in  English  and  the  Doc- 
tor in  French,  they  found  it  more  easy  to  converse  in 
Latin.  Struck  with  this  natural  dignity  and  grace, 
the  Frenchman  whispered  to  the  Doctor— Natalis 
prmsidere  (bom  to  preside.)  I  heard  this  from  Dr. 
Waterhouse  himself,  the  next  day." 

For  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  Dr.  Manning  may 
be  considered  as  an  eminent  divine,  and  an  effective 
preacher.  He  was  a  Calvinistic  Baptist,  but  without 
a  particle  of  sectarian  bigotry.  Indeed,  he  was  singu- 
larly exempt  from  any  of  that  narrovniess  and  rigidity 
which  professional  pursuits  are  apt  to  produce,  more 
or  less,  in  most  men.  He  preached  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  with  simplicity  and  fer^i-or — with  a  fidelity 
which  alarmed  the  presumptuous,  and  with  a  gentle- 
ness which  attracted  the  humble.  He  spared  not  the 
whited  sepulchre,  but  it  was  his  delight  to  heal  the 
bruised  reed.  To  Mr.  llobbins,  we  here  leave  the  task 
of  completing  our  exhibition  of  Dr.  Manning  as  a 
preacher  and  divine. 

"  Dr.  Manning  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
Baptist  clergy  of  his  time.  He  was  so  considered  in 
England  as  well  as  in  this  countiy.  He  corresponded 
with  all  the  most  eminent  of  his  denomination  in 
England.  I  have  seen  some  of  their  letters  to  him. 
I  recollect  that  one  informed  him  that  bis  communica- 
tion upon  the  state  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  this 
country,  and  their  prospects,  had  been  published  in 
England  and  extensively  circulated  there.  It  was  at 
the  time  when  they  were  contending  in  some  of  the 
States  for  independence  of  the  State  religious  estab- 
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lislimeTit,  and  for  exemption  from  contri"bution  to  that 
establisliment. 

"  At  that  time,  certain  polemics  of  England  made 
war  upon  the  distinguishing  doctrine  of  the  Baptists. 
This  called  forth  defensive  publications  on  theii'  part. 
These  were  sent  to  Dr.  Manning.  I  recollect  that 
some  of  these  were  written  with  gi'eat  animation,  and, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  polemics  of  that  day, 
with  not  a  little  vituperation.  The  Doctor  of  course 
thought  the  argument  on  his  side  complete  and 
triumphant. 

"  He  was  well  versed  in  all  the  learning  in  the  con- 
troversy about  their  distinguishing  tenet— as  to  the 
subject  and  mode  of  baptism.  I  believe  he  had  read 
all  the  books  extant  upon  that  subject ;  but  the  learned 
Dr.  Gill  was  his  favorite  author.  His  writings  he 
considered  a  treasure  of  Biblical  learning. 

"  His  pulpit  discourses  were  all  ex  tempore,  because 
he  believed  this  mode,  though  written  compositions 
were  more  interesting  to  scholars,  to  be  more  interest- 
ing and  more  effcacious  to  a  mixed  congregation  made 
up  of  all  classes  of  society.  His  manner  was  earnest, 
but  never  vehement.  He  made  no  effort  at  oratory, 
or  at  display  of  learning.  It  is  true,  he  occasionally 
touched  and  dwelt  upon  some  doctrinal  point ;  but  it 
was  incidentally,  as  it  were,  and  subordinate  to  some 
practical  view,  the  scope  of  his  discourse." 

What  has  already  been  said  supersedes  the  necessity 
of  additional  remark  respecting  Dr.  Manning's  capa- 
city as  a  statesman.  He  was  formed  rather  for  the 
theatre  of  action  than  for  the  shades  of  academic 
seclusion ;  aud,  had  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
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politics,  he  would  unquestionably  have  stood  foremost 
among  the  public  men  of  his  times. 

On  the  Christian  chai-acter  of  Dr.  Manning  his  life 
is  the  best  eulogy.  His  religion  was  wrought  into  the 
texture  of  his  moral  being.  It  exerted  a  pervading 
and  habitual  control,  regulating  his  principles,  tastes, 
habits  and  opinions.  It  exhibited  no  disproportions, 
it  delighted  in  no  bustle  ;  it  was  reflected  in  no  strong 
lights.  In  life  it  was  his  informing  spirit^in  death 
his  sustaining  hope. 

Our  task  is  finished.  We  cannot,  however,  quit  it, 
without  commending  to  the  young  men  of  our  coun- 
try the  example  of  James  Manning.  How  diligently 
and  cheerfully  did  he  labor  foi-  the  good  of  others ! 
Thus  laboring,  what  valuable  results  did  he  accom- 
plish !  And  all  this,  too,  without  the  aids  of  abstruse 
learning,  without  ample  leisure  for  self-cultivation, 
with  powers  distracted  by  care,  and  spirits  perhaps 
saddened  by  economical  solicitude.  He  labored,  be  it 
remembered,  not  for  himself,  but  for  others,  and,  in 
language  breathing  a  holier  inspiration  than  that  of 
poetry,  may  be  conveyed  the  Gteand  Moral  of  his 
Life — 

"Love  thyself  last, 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at,  he  thy  country's, 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's," 
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BIOGRAPHICAL    NOTICES. 


Among  the  pupils  of  President  Manning,  of  Brown 
University,  were  many  gifted  young  men.  Several  of 
them  arrived  at  eminence  in  life,  and  wlien  a  history 
of  Rhode  Island  shall  be  given  to  the  world,  their 
names  will  be  recorded  as  among  the  most  distin- 
guished of  her  sons.  "We  have  not  the  means,  and 
this  is  not  the  place,  to  do  full  justice  to  these  men, 
but  we  subjoin  a  few  brief  notices  of  some  of  them, 
by  way  of  appendix  to  the  life  of  their  venerated 
Preceptor. 

JAMES   JL    VAR:NUJf. 

General  Jajles  Mitchell  Vaenxim,  was  bom  in 
Dracut,  Ms.,  1749,  and  he  graduated  at  Rhode  Island 
College,  in  1769.  While  an  undergraduate,  he  indi- 
cated a  remarkable  capacity  for  learning,  and  although 
somewhat  dksipated  in  his  habits,  he  made  handsome 
acquisitions.  After  completing  his  professional  stud- 
ies, he  established  himself  as  a  legal  practitioner  in 
the  town  of  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.  He  rose  rapidly 
to  distinction  at  the  bar ;  and,  as  an  advocate,  stood 
without  a  rival.  The  Hon.  Asher  Bobbins  shall 
describe  his  powers  of  eloquence  :  "I  have  heard  him 
speak  in  our  courts  and  in  our  legislature.  He  spoke 
without  effort,  and  without  gesture,  in  one   steady 
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stream  of  utterance,  "but  with  tones  well  modulated. 
lie  was  very  unequal ;  at  times,  careless  and  incorrect 
in  language,  and  common-place  in  thought,  and,  at 
times,  extremely  eloquent,  abounding  in  happy  turns 
of  thought,  and  striking  beauties  of  expression.  His 
eloquence  appeared  to  me  to  be  the,  gift  of  nature,  not 
at  all  prepared ;  and  to  come  upon  him  by  fits,  as  it 
were,  by  inspiration."  In  1777,  he  was  appointed  a 
Brigadier  General  in  the  revolutionary  ai-my;  but 
after  some  ser\'ice,  he  in  1779  resigned  his  commission. 
In  1786,  he  was  a  delegate  to  Congress  from  his 
adopted  State,  and  in  1787,  he  was  appointed  a  Judge 
of  the  Northwestern  Ten-itory.  He  died  at  Marietta, 
Ohio,  in  the  year  1790,  at  the  early  age  of  forty.  In 
closing  this  sketch  of  a  very 'uncommon  man,  a  remark 
made  several  years  since  by  the  celebrated  Thomas 
Paine  to  the  Hon.  Nathan  F.  Dixon  of  Rhode  Island, 
may  not  inappropriately  be  quoted.  Meeting  Mr. 
Dixon,  casually,  at  a  public  house  in  Stonington,  Ct., 
Paine  made  inquiries  respecting  Gen.  Varnum,  with 
whose  powers,  as  an  advocate,  he  was  not  unac- 
quainted, adding,  "  I  have  heard  the  most  distinguished 
orators  in  the  British  Parliament  and  in  the  French 
Convention,  but  I  have  never  heard  one  superior  in 
powers  of  eloquence  to  Gen.  Varnum."  Paine,  though 
a  man  of  most  abandoned  principles  and  profligate 
life,  was,  in  this  matter,  no  incompetent  critic. 

SAMUEL    WARD. 

Colonel  Samuel  Ward,  of  the  revolutionary  army, 
was  bom  in  Westerly,  R.  L,  in  the  year  1756.  He 
was  prepared  for  college  under  the  immediate  care  of 
his  accomplished  father,  the  late  Gov.  Ward,  of  Ehode 
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Island.  In  tlie  year  1771  he  graduated  at  the  early 
age  of  fifteen.  Soon  aftei-wai-ds,  the  country  was  agi- 
tated by  its  mighty  struggle  for  independence.  With 
youthful  enthusiasm  he  embarked  in  the  perilous  con- 
test. At  the  early  age  of  eighteen  we  find  him  in 
command  of  ■  a  company,  and  soon  afterwards  he  accom- 
panied Arnold  and  his  gallant  associates,  in  their 
march  through  the  unexplored  wildeniess  to  Quebec. 
In  this  march,  they  encountered  almost  insupportable 
fatigues,  and  sufiered  dreadful  privations.  To  appease 
the  torments  of  hunger,  they  actually  subsisted  on 
dogs  and  reptiles,  and,  what  is  more  affecting  still, 
they  devoured  even  their  shoes,  and  the  leather  of 
their  cartridge  boxes  !  At  the  attack  on  Quebec, 
Captain  Ward  was  made  prisoner,  but  was  exchanged 
the  following  year.  It  does  not  comport  with  the 
plan  of  these  Notes,  to  trace  his  eventful  and  brilliant 
militai7  career,  with  the  particularity  of  the  his- 
torian. It  should,  however,  be  added,  that  he  com- 
manded a  regiment  in  the  celebrated  retreat  from 
Rhode  Island,  although  he  was  not  commissioned  as 
a  Lieutenant  Colonel  until  the  next  year.  At  the 
termination  of  the  war,  Col.  Ward  retired  fi'om  the 
army,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  estab- 
lished himself  In  the  city  of  New  York,  and  for  a 
time,  his  high  mercantile  probity  and  intelligence  were 
rewarded  with  ample  success.  He  ultimately,  however, 
experienced  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  commerce,  and 
a  season  of  disaster  forced  him  to  make  a  voyage  to 
Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  accoromodating  his  afiaii-s. 
He  happened  to  be  in  Paris  when  Louis  XVI.  was 
beheaded  by  those  ferocious  actors  in  the  drama  of 
the  French  Kevolution,  who  perpeti-ated  the  worst 
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crimes  under  tie  sacred  name  of  liberty.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  land,  Col.  Ward  retired  from  busi- 
ness to  a  farm  in  East  Grreenwich,  E.  I.,  where  he 
resided  till  about  the  year  1817,  when,  desiring  to  be 
nearer  to  his  sons,  several  of  whom  had  embarked  in 
business  in  New  York,  he  was  induced  to  remove  to  a 
farm  in  the  vicinity  of  that  metropolis.  Here  he  lived, 
for  several  years,  in  the  enjoyment  of  some  of  the  best 
blessings  of  life — a  serene  conscience,  filial  love,  and 
the  spontaneous  homage  of  all  who  had  the  pleasure 
to  know  him.  Upoix  the  death  of  his  wife,  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Gov.  Greene  of  Rhode  Island,  he  removed 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  where,  after  a  residence  of  a 
few  years,  he  closed  his  useful  and  honorable  life,  in 
the  year  1832,  ^ed  seventy-five  years.  Col.  AVard, 
though  amply  qualified  for  the  most  responsible  duties 
of  civil  life,  could  seldom  be  induced  to  emerge  from 
his  modest  seclusion.  In  1786,  he  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners  from  Rhode  Island  to  the  Convention 
which  assembled  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  state  of  trade,  and  the  propriety  of  a 
uniform  system  of  commercial  relations.  Col.  Ward 
was  on  his  way  to  Annapolis,  when,  hearing  that  the 
Convention  had  adjourned,  he  returned  to  his  homa 
There  is  also  another  passage  in  the  life  of  Col.  Ward, 
which,  however  it  may  suit  the  passions  and  the  pre- 
judices of  the  times  to  misrepresent  it,  will,  in  the 
judgment  of  posterity,  impair,  in  no  degree,  his  titles 
to  the  respect  and  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen. 
Together  with  George  Cabot,  Harrison  Gray  Otis, 
Nathan  Dane,  Roger  Minot  Sherman,  and  other  able 
and  patriotic  men,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Hartford 
Convention.     This  is  a  topic,  however,  which,  although 
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we  have  no  desire  to  shun  it,  may  "be  thonght  to 
"belong  more  properly  to  politics  than  to  literary  his- 
tory. We  cannot  close  this  imperfect  sketch  of  Col. 
Ward,  without  adding  that  he  was  a  ripe  classical 
scholar,  a  gentleman  of  most  "winning  nrbanity  of 
manners,  and  a  man  of  sterling  intellect,  and  unblem- 
ished honor. 

SOLOMON    DEOWB". 

Solomon  Dr.owN,  M.  D.,  was  "born  in  Providence,  in 
the  year  1753.  He  graduated  at  the  age  of  tw-enty, 
and  soon  after  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine. 
After  obtaining  his  medical  degree,  he  visited  Eiirope, 
for  the  pui-pose  of  completing  his  professional  educa- 
tion. On  his  return  to  Providence,  he  practised  medi- 
cine in  that  town  till  he,  shortly  afterwards,  removed 
to  Ohio.  He  did  not  remain  there  long,  but  ^ain 
returned  to  Providence,  where  he  remained  till  1792, 
when  ill  health  compelled  him  once  more  to  migrate. 
After  residing  in  West  Pennsylvania  nine  years,  he 
returned  in  1801,  to  Rhode  Island,  and  settled  in  the 
town  of  Foster,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  in  professional  and  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  taste  for  botany  and  for  elegant 
letters.  In  1811,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ma- 
teria Medica  and  Botany  in  Brown  University,  and 
for  two  or  three  seasons  he  delivered  lectures  to  a 
class  of  medical  pupils.  He  also  lectured  on  botany 
to  the  undergraduates  of  Brown  University,  and  to  a 
private  class  of  citizens.  He  died  in  1834,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-one  yeaiu  Botany  was  his 
favorite  pursuit,  and  he  directed  his  attention,  not 
more  to    the  philosophy  of  the  science,  than   to    its 
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practical  uses  in  agriculture  and  medicine.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  an  honorary  member  of  several  other 
learned  bodies.  His  occasional  addresses  which  have 
been  published,  are  creditable  to  him  as  a  man  of  taste 
and  varied  acquisitions.  In  1825,  he  published  the 
"Farmer's  Guide,"  a  work  of  gi-eat  practical  value  to 
the  agriculturist  Dr.  Drown,  after  all,  was  not  well 
fitted  for  the  active  pursuits  of  life.  He  had  a  mind 
prone  to  contemplation,  and  had  he  been  the  incum- 
bent of  a  scholarship  in  an  English  University,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  his  genius,  under  circum- 
stances thus  congenial  to  the  exercise  of  its  powers, 
would  have  exhibited  itself  in  some  work  which  "  the 
world  would  not  willingly  let  die." 

BAKX.4BAS    BINMEY. 

Bakhabas  Bixkey,  M.  D.  This  gentleman  was 
among  the  earliest  pupils  of  Dr.  Manning.  He  died 
ere  he  had  reached  the  prime  of  manhood  ;  but  he 
lived  long  enough  to  leave  upon  the  hearts  of  those 
who  best  knew  and  most  loved  him,  an  enduring 
record  of  his  worth.  Bespouding  to  our  solicitations, 
a  lady,  one  of  Dr.  Binney's  immediate  descendants,  has 
kindly  favored  us  with  the  following  sketch  of  his  life 
and  character,  which  it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  pre- 
sent to  the  public  It  is  the  offering  of  affection,  but 
without  exaggeration ;  a  discriminating  and  eloquent 
tribute  to  virtues  upon  which  hath  long  been  placed, 
the  seal  of  immortal  life. 

"  The  early  death  of  Dr.  Binney,  during  the  infancy 
of  his  children,  and  the  death  of  their  mother  which 
succeeded  it,  have  left  his  descendants  but  few  partie- 
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Tilars  of  his  youthful  days.  His  short  career,  however, 
is  still  regarded  by  surviving  friends,  with  the  most  ani- 
mated respect  and  affectionate  admiration  ;  and  if  they 
fail  to  collect  and  combine  the  minute  circumstances 
which  aided  in  the  formation  of  Ha  distinguished  ex- 
cellence ;  if  they  cannot  refer  to  all  the  methods  of 
culture  which  contributed  to  his  future  worth  and 
accomplishments,  they  know  enough  to  perceive  in 
general,  that  the  discipline  of  such  a  character  as  his 
must  have  commenced  under  enlightened  judgment, 
and  exemplary  regularity ;  while  they  would  be  ready 
to  admit,  that  he  possessed  a  natural  vigor,  which,  had 
he  not  commanded  advantages,  would  soon  have  sur- 
mounted the  want  of  them. 

"  Barnabas,  son  of  Barnabas  and  Avis  Binney,  was 
bora  in  Boston,  in  the  year  1751.  His  father,  a  man 
of  active  and  energetic  temper,  was  extensively  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  to  which,  it  is  supposed  he  would 
have  bred  his  son.  His  mother,  of  the  family  name  of 
Ings,  was  a  lady  of  uncommon  cidtivation  and  piety ; 
and  to  her  early  and  perhaps  imperceptible  influence, 
we  may  ascribe  the  decided  bias  of  her  son's  mind  to 
liberal  studies.  As  a  child,  he  exhibited  an  acute 
sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  English  literature,  and 
soon  desired  to  pursue  the  stream  up  to  its  ancient 
and  inexhaustible  fountains. 

"  From  associations  of  friendship,  probably,  Mr.  Bin- 
ney was  entered  a  student  of  Rhode  Island  College, 
instead  of  the  older  institution  near  his  paternal  home. 
In  that  honored  seat  of  learning,  he  devoted  himself 
to  all  that  was  then  taught,  and  attracted  the  esteem 
of  the  amiable  President  Manning,  who  often  spoke  of 
him  as  a  youth  of  the  finest  abilities,  and  most  perse- 
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vering  diligence.  In  1774,  he  received  the  highest 
distinction  of  his  class,  and  wrote  and  delivered  an 
English  oration,  which  was  immediately  published, 
and  long  considered,  near  his  native  soil,  with  the 
most  favorable  estimate  of  its  merit.  At  the  close  of 
his  collegiate  life,  he  appears  to  have  directed  his 
views  to  the  study  of  medicine,  to  which,  indeed,  a 
residence  of  some  months  with  an  eminent  physician 
in  London,  had,  while  yet  a  youth,  confirmed  his 
preference.  To  this  end,  he  assiduously  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  Philadelphia  school,  and  in  due  time, 
received  from  it  a  degree.  The  death  of  his  father  in 
Demarara,  recalled  him  to  Boston,  where  his  care  of 
the  family  mansion  and  effects,  then,  and  long  after- 
wards, indicative  of  liberality  and  comfort,  detained 
him  for  some  time.  In  1777,  he  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  intermarried  with  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr.  Henry  "Woodrow,  originally  of  Monmouth  County, 
New  Jersey.  To  this  event,  he  ever  believed  himself 
to  be  largely  a  debtor  for  all  the  important  benefits  of 
a  well-assorted  and  most  happy  connection.  The  state 
of  the  times,  and  the  prospect  of  professional  advance- 
ment, induced  him  to  accept  the  post  of  senior  surgeon 
of  one  of  the  hospitals  for  the  American  army.  In  this 
station,  he  remained  for  more  than  three  years,  and 
acquired  both  experience  and  reputation.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace,  he  established  himself  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  commenced  his  walk  of  city  practice. 
His  success  was  less  dilatory  than  usual;  and  few 
young  physicians  have  conciliated  a  more  thorough 
confidence  and  esteem,  or,  in  a  few  years,  laid  a  better 
foundation  for  both  distinction  and  emolument.  His 
health,  however,  declined,  and  in  the  course  of  1786, 
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he  relinquislied  his  professional  duties,  and  arranged 
his  private  affairs  with  the  utmost  precision  and  order. 
In  the  hope  of  restoration,  more  with  his  fciends  than 
with  himself,  he  sat  out,  accompanied  fcy  his  wife,  for 
the  Berkely  Springs  of  Virginia.  There,  after  a  few 
desponding  weeks,  his  strength  failed,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  return  and  die  at  home.  He  lived  only 
to  reach  the  house  of  a  friend  on  the  way ;  and  after 
a  few  hours,  passed  in  the  utterance  of  deep  ten- 
derness to  his  wife  and  children,  and  of  piety  and 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  on  the  31st  of  June, 
1787,  he  closed  his  mortal  existence. 

"  Here,  the  scant  notices  of  his  life  are  expended, 
and  the  few  points,  no  way  remarkahle,  perhaps,  on 
which  affection  or  kindred  could  linger,  are  lost  hy 
the  indistinctness  of  distance.  But  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Binney,  deserves  a  tribute  heyond  the  mere  entries 
of  time  and  place.  His  attainments,  and  his  embel- 
lishments, were  much  above  the  general  state  of  im- 
provement. His  fine  intellectual  powers— his  various 
and  elegant  knowledge— his  refined  and  polished  man- 
ners, would  alone  have  given  him  elevation ;  while 
strength  of  principle— decision  and  energy  of   action 

sensibility  and  tenderness,  made  a  combination  of 

qualities  engaging  to  all,  and  wholly  infcential  and 
commanding  in  the  circle  of  domestic  friends.  K  a 
fault  could  be  suspected  in  a  character  so  finely  con- 
stituted, and  so  richly  adorned,  it  arose  fi-om  what 
David  Hume  has  happily  discussed  in  one  of  his 
essays,  and  called  a  "  A  Delicacy  of  Passion,"  which 
rendered  him  intensely  susceptible  of  pain,  or  of  enjoy- 
ment—of honor,  or  of  dishonor— of  the  very  threat- 
enings  of  moral  disorder— almost,  of  external  negli- 
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gence.  He  indeed,  "  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,"  and 
aware  of  his  sensitive  and  vivid  perceptions,  habitual- 
ly put  forth  his  vigilance  to  control  them,  and  to 
defend  the  passes  to  uneasiness,  which  his  better 
judgment  pronounced  to  be  dangerous. 

"  Dr.  Binney  possessed  an  ardent  love  of  letters, 
which  neither  business  nor  illness  could  long  estrange. 
He  wrote  with  ease  and  elegance,  and  cherished  both 
the  taste  and  the  talent  for  poetical  composition.  He 
was  intimately  connected  in  friendship  with  some  of 
the  first  men  of  his  time,  and  allied  by  the  warmest 
personal  attachment  to  the  lamented  young  Gen. 
"Warren  of  Boston,  of  whom,  it  is  said,  to  his  closing 
days,  he  fondly  spoke,  as  of  a  model  of  worth.  He 
celebrated  his  generous  self-sacrifice  and  untimely  fall, 
in  some  beautiful  stanzas,  alike  illustrative  of  his  own 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  and  of  his  friend- 
ship and  veneration  for  the  accomplished  soldier." 

To  the  above  interesting  sketch  we  have  nothing  to 
add,  except  the  remark,  that  academical  distinctions 
seem  to  be  a  sort  of  Jisir  loom  in  the  family  of  the 
Binneys.  Dr.  Binney  graduated  at  Ehode  Island  Col- 
lege, in  1774 ;  his  son,  the  Hon.  Horace  Binney,  grad- 
uated at  Harvard,  in  1797 ;  his  grandson,  Horace 
Binney,  Jr.,  Esq.,  graduated  at  Yale,  in  1828.  Each 
received  the  highest  honors  of  his  class. 

SAMUEL    EDDY. 

Hon.  Sajiuel  Eddy,  LL.  D.,  was  born  in  Johnston, 
E.  I.  He  graduated  in  1 787,  and  was  a  classmate  and 
friend  of  Dr.  Maxcy,  afterwards  President  of  the  Col- 
lege. He  read  law,  but  never  practised  it.  In  1798, 
he  was  elected  by  the  people,  Seci-etary  of  the  State 
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of  Ehode  Island,  and  was  re-elected  to  that  office 
■vvithont  opposition,  for  twenty-one  years  in  succession. 
Resigning  the  Secretaryship,  he  was  elected,  for  three 
terms,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  his  native 
State.  He  subsequently  sustained  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  Island,  for 
eight  years,  and  tiU  sickness  compelled  him  to  resign 
it.  Judge  Eddy  is  still  living*  and  is  justly 
respected  for  his  uprightness  and  intelligence,  and  for 
the  extent  and  variety  of  his  attainments.  He  is  no 
debater,  but  he  wiites  with  uncommon  purity,  accuracy 
and  force.  To  several  branches  of  natural  science  he 
has  devoted  much  of  his  leisure,  and  he  has  made  valua- 
ble collections  of  specimens  to  illustrate  them.  The 
Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
ai-e  enriched  -^vith  several  contributions  from  his  pen. 

JONATHAN   MASCT. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Masct,  D.  D.,  was  bom  in  Attle- 

borough,  Ms.,  in  1768.  He  graduated  in  1787,  and 
was,  the  same  year,  appointed  one  of  the  College 
Tutors.  In  1791,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Divini- 
ty ;  and,  in  September,  1793,  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  College,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Manning.  He 
was  about  the  same  time  ordained  as  the  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Providence.  In  1802,  he 
resigned  the  Presidentship  of  Rhode  Island  College, 
having  been  elected  President  of  Union  College,  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Here  he  remained  till  1804,  when 
he  removed  to  Columbia,  S.  C,  having  been  chosen 
the  first  President    of    the    South  Cai-olina    College. 

•  Judge  Eddy  departed  tliis  life,  on  the  3d, of  February,  1839,  several  weaka 
after  these  Nolices  were  sent  to  the  Putilisher. 
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Over  tills  institution  he  continued  to  preside  till  his 
death,  in  1830,  aged  flfty-two  years.  In  1801,  Har- 
vard University  confen'ed  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  Several  of  his  Orations,  Ser- 
mons, and  Baccalaureate  Addresses  have  been  puh- 
liehed.  In  justice  to  his  fame,  they  ought  to  be  col- 
lected and  preserved  in  some  enduring  form.  Dr. 
Maxey  was  a  highly  gifted  man,  an  accomplished  in- 
etmctor,  and  a  most  eloquent  preacher.  May  it  not 
be  long,  ere  some  of  his  friends  shall  seek  to  rescue 
from  oblivion  the  fast  perishing  memorials  of  lils  bril- 
liant and  commanding  intellect ! 

JAMES   BUEEILL. 

Hon.  Jaiies  Buerill,  LL.  D.,  was  born  in  Provi- 
dence, in  1772.  He  was  prepared  for  college  by  "Wil- 
liam Wilkinson,  Esq.,  then  an  eminent  classical  and 
mathematical  teacher  in  that  town.  He  graduated  at 
the  early  ^e  of  sixteen,  and  after  completing  his  pro- 
fessional studies,  he  commenced,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, the  practice  of  the  law  in  his  native  town.  So 
rapid  was  his  rise  at  the  bar  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
live,  he  was  elected,  by  the  people,  to  the  responsi- 
ble office  of  Attorney-General,  and  this  office  he  con- 
tinned  to  hold,  amid  the  vicissitudes  and  competitions 
of  party,  for  about  sixteen  years,  until  bodily  infirmity 
compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  bar.  In  1816,  he 
was  elected  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Rhode  Island ;  and,  a  few  months  afterwards,  a  Sena- 
tor in  Congress.  He  attended  only  four  sessions  of 
that  body,  his  valuable  life  having  been  prematurely 
terminated  by  a  pulmonary  disease,  December  25, 
1820,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.     During  his 
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short  career  in  Congress,  Mr.  Burrill  ■won  for  himself 
a  veiy  high  ranlc.  To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
there  perhaps  never  had  belonged  a  more  useful  legis- 
lator or  a  more  practical  statesman.  All  who  knew 
Mr.  Bunill  marvelled  at  the  opulence  of  his  resources, 
and  at  his  power  to  command  them  at  pleasure.  In 
the  operations  of  his  mind  there  was  no  indication  of 
excess,  of  feebleness,  or  of  confusion.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  always  judicious,  luminous,  and  forcible 
— master  of  an  infinite  variety  of  facts  and  principles, 
and  ever  ready  in  applying  them.  He  seldom  wrote, 
although  he  vras  capable  of  writing  well ;  and  it  is 
sad  to  think  that  his  fame,  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  states- 
man, must  soon  become  only  a  matter  of  dim,  tradi- 
tionary recollection. 

JAMES   TENXEE. 

Hon.  Jasies  Fexkeii,  LL.  D.,  the  son  of  the  late 
Governor  Arthur  Fenner,  of  Rhode  Island,  was  born 
in  Providence,  in  the  year  1771.  He  graduated  in 
1789,  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  He  early 
formed  a  taste  for  politics,  and  to  that  taste  his  read- 
ing and  habits  of  life  have  been  conformed.  In  1804, 
he  was  elected,  by  the  legislature  of  his  native  State, 
a  Senator  in  Congress.  In  1807,  he  resigned  this  high 
office,  and  was  elected  by  his  fellow-citizens  Governor 
of  Rhode  Island,  for  four  successive  years.  After  sev- 
eral years  passed  in  retirement,  he  was  again  elected 
Governor  in  the  year  1824;  and  he  remained  in  office 
for  seven  years.  Governor  Fenner  is  still  living,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  ample  patrimony,  and  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  all  his  powers.  Though  a  private  citizen, 
he  BtUl  interests  himself  warmly  in  public  affairs ;  and 
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lie  continues  to  exert  an  influence  wliieh  vigorous 
talent,  strong  impulses,  and  direct  purposes  never 
fail  to  command, 

ASA  :\rj:sd3';ii. 
Rev.  Asa  Messee,  D.  D.,  LL,  D.,  was  born  in 
Methuen,  Ms.,  in  tlie  year  1769.  He  graduated  in 
1790,  and  soon  afterwards  joined  the  First  Baptist 
church  in  Providence,  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  Eev.  Dr.  Masey.  In  1792,  he  was  licensed  by 
this  church  to  preach,  and,  in  1801,  he  received  ordina- 
tion. He  was  elected  a  Tutor  in  1791,  and  remained 
in  that  office  till  he  was  elected,  in  1796,  Professor  of 
the  learned  laugu^es.  In  1799,  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy 
and  this  station  he  continued  to  hold  tiU  the  i-esigna 
tion  of  Dr.  Maxcy,  in  1802,  when  he  was  chosen  Presi 
dent  of  the  College.  For  twenty-four  years,  he  pre- 
sided over  its  affairs ;  diligently  and  efficiently  par- 
ticipating in  the  duties  of  instruction  and  supervising, 
with  no  common  practical  sagacity,  its  disordered 
finances.  During  his  administration,  the  College  con- 
tinued to  flourish.  Au  increased  number  of  pupils 
resorted  thither,  and,  at  no  antecedent  or  subsequent 
period  in  its  history,  have  the  classes  ever  been  so 
large.  After  having  been  connected  with  the  College, 
either  as  a  pupil  or  an  officer,  for  the  term  of  nearly 
forty  years,  Dr.  Messer,  in  the  year  1826,  resigned  the 
office  of  President.  Possessing  a  handsome  compe- 
tence, the  fruit  in  part  of  his  habitual  fnjgality,  he 
was  enabled  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the 
enjoyment  of  independent  leisure.  After  his  retire- 
ment from  collegiate  toils,  his  fellow-citizens  of  Provi- 
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denco  elected  him,  for  several  years,  to  responsible 
municipal  trusts ;  and  these  trusts  he  discharged  with 
his  characteristic  punctuality  and  uprightness.  Dr. 
Messer  died,  after  a  short  illness,  and  to  the  inexpressi- 
ble regret  of  his  family,  in  the  year  1836,  ^ed  sixty- 
five  years.  His  religious  opinions,  especially  for  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  corresponded  nearly  to 
those  of  the  General  Baptists  of  England.  He  was  a 
strenuous  advocate  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Script- 
ures, and  for  their  entire  sufficiency  in  matters  of  faith 
and  practice.  As  a  preacher,  he  wanted  the  attractive 
graces  of  elocution ;  but  he  never  failed  to  address  to 
the  understanding  and  the  conscience  the  most  clear 
and  cogent  exhibitions  of  the  great  practical  truths  of 
the  Bible.  For  what  is  tenned  polite  literature  he 
had  no  particular  fondness,  but  he  was  a  good  classical 
scholar,  and  was  well  versed  in  the  Mathematics,  and 
the  several  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy.  In  moral 
science,  also,  we  have  known  few  better  reasoners  or 
more  suecessfid  teachei's.  In  fine,  Dr.  Messer  was 
remarkable,  rather  for  the  vigor  than  the  versatility  of 
his  powers ;  rather,  for  solid  acquirement,  than  for 
captivating  embellishments ;  rather  for  wisdom  than 
for  wit ;  rather  for  grave  processes  of  ratiocination, 
than  for  the  airy  fi-olics  of  fancy.  In  1824,  he  received 
from  Harvard  University  the  honorai-y  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  having  previously  received  the 
same  degree  from  his  Alma  Mater,  and  that  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  from  the  University  of  Vermont. 

JONATHAN"    EUSSELL. 

Hon.  Jonathan  Russell,  LL.  D.,  was  born  in  Prov- 
idence  in   1771.    He  gi'aduated,  in  1791,   with  the 
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highest  honors  of  a  class  distinguished  for  talents  and 
scholarship.  While  an  undergraduate,  he  cultivated 
with  ardor  that  talent  for  writing,  which,  in  after  life, 
won  for  him  such  merited  distinction.  His  genius 
and  taste  were  eminently  favorable  to  elegance  and 
eloquence  in  composition.  He  eagerly  received  all 
instruction  upon  the  subject  of  his  favorite  study,  and 
to  these  instructions  he  added  the  discipline  of  prac 
tice  and  a  familiar  intercourse  with  the  best  models, 
ancient  and  modem.  Mr.  Eussell  was  bred  to  the  law, 
but  he  never  engaged  in  the  practice.  He  subsequent- 
ly embarked  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  and  visited 
Europe  on  some  commercial  enterprise.  His  predomi- 
nant taste,  however,  was  always  for  politics,  and,  in 
political  science  he  was  well  versed.  He  occupied,  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  several  high  and  responsi- 
ble diplomatic  stations,  and  he  performed  their  duties 
with  acknowledged  ability.  For  several  years,  he 
represented  the  government  of  his  country  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  Stockholm ;  and  was  one  of  the 
five  commissioners  who  negotiated  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  England,  at  Ghent,  in  the  year  1814.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  country,  he  settled  at  Mendon, 
Ms.,  and  was  soon  afterwards  elected  a  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  the  district  in  which  he  resided. 
For  several  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  his  health 
declined,  and,  in  1832,  he  died  at  Milton,  Ms.,  aged 
sixty-one  yeara  Mr.  Eussell  had  no  skill  as  a  forensic 
or  parliamentary  speaker;  but,  as  a  writer,  he  pos- 
sessed versatile  and  eminent  gifts.  He  wrote,  not 
only  w-ith  facility,  but  with  uncommon  elegance  and 
force— and,  when  the  subject  pennitted,  with  a  caustic 
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severity  not  often  surpassed.  Excepting  the  Fourth 
of  July  Oration,  which  he  delivered  in  Providence,  in 
1800,  (and  which  has  passed  through  many  editions,) 
and  his  diplomatic  correspondence  while  in  Paris, 
London  and  Stockholm,  Mr.  Russell  has  left  scarcely 
any  permanent  record  of  the  various  intellectual  gifts 
and  accomplishments  for  which  lie  was  distinguised. 

WILHA5I  HUSTER. 

Hon.  "William  Hcntee,  IX.  D.,  was  bom  in  New- 
port, E.  I.  He  graduated  in  1791,  and  shared,  with 
Mr.  Russell,  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  Soon 
afterwards,  he  went  to  England,  and  read  law  in  the 
Temple,  and  attended  the  courts  in  Westminster  Hall. 
On  his  return,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  im- 
mediately commenced  the  practice  of  law.  He  soon 
rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  and,  till  his  election 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  1811,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  eloquent  advocates  at 
the  Rhode  Island  bar.  Wliile  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate it  was  a  matter  of  regret  that  he  seldom  engaged 
in  debate  ;  but,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  he  delivered 
elaborate  speeches  which  obtained  for  him  a  very  high 
rank  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  parliamentary  orator.  In 
1831,  Mr.  Hunter's  term  of  office  as  Senator  having 
expired,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and 
continued  it,  till  the  government  of  his  country,  in  the 
year  1834,  appointed  him  Charge  d' Affairs  at  the  court 
of  Brazil.  Since  that  time,  he  has  resided  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  faithfully  and  ably  discharging  the  high 
diplomatic  functions  which  have  been  intrusted   to 
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Mm.  Perhaps  no  man  in  Rhode  Island  has  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  more  accomplished  education  than 
has  Mr.  Hunter;  and  that  little  commonwealth  can 
probably  boast  no  mind  more  rich  and  elegant — 
none  more  various  in  its  tastes,  or  more  capable  of 
extracting  from  art  and  from  letters  their  nobler 
inspirations. 
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PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL,  JL4ECH  l; 


TO  THE  FREEMEIf  OF  PROVIDEICE 

NO.  I. 


Fellow  Citizens  : — On  the  27th  inst.,  only  one  week 
from  Wednesday  next,  yon  will  be  reqnired  to  give 
your  votes  upon  two  questions  of  vital  importance  to 
the  present  and  future  welfare  of  our  city.  One  of 
these  questions  affects  the  constitution  of  our  munici- 
pal government — the  other,  the  great  cause  of  Popular 
Education.  To  be  more  definite,  you  will  "be  required 
to  declare  by  your  votes,  in  the  first  place,  whether  or 
not  you  will  repeal  the  City  Charter,  under  which  our 
government  has  been  efficiently  and  economically  ad- 
ministered for  nearly  seven  years — and,  in  the  second 
place,  whether  so  much  of  the  Ordinance  of  the  City 
Council  enacted  April  9th,  1838,  aa  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  High  School,  shall  be  carried  into 
effect.     I  have  no  fears  that,  after  the  trial  which  you 
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have  had  of  its  benefits,  you  will  abandoa  the  Char- 
ter ;  or  that,  if  you  are  correctly  informed  upon  the 
subject,  you  will  pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation 
upon  the  High  School  Will  you  allow  one  of  your 
number  who,  in  the  decision  of  these  questions,  has  no 
interest  apart  from  the  public  interest,  to  address  to 
your  candid  attention  a  few  considerations,  which  may 
serve  to  elicit  discussion  should  they  fail  to  produce 
conviction.  I  shall  endeavor  to  be  brief  and  to 
be  ■  dispassionate.  I  make  my  appeal,  not  to  your 
passions,  but  to  your  judgment — not  to  the  sordid 
motives  which  betray  the  understanding,  but  to  the 
nobler  pi-inciples  which  guide  it  aright. 

On  the  present  occasion,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a 
few  preliminai-y  remarks  on  the  importance  of  our 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  high  civic  chakactee. 
This  object  cannot  be  accomplished,  without  a  city  gov- 
ernment, well  constituted  and  well  administered,  nor 
without  institutions,  religious,  philanthropic,  and  lit- 
erary, which  win  purify  and  elevate  our  social 
character. 

The  God  of  nature  has  endowed  our  city  with 
many  advantages :  a  pleasant  position — a  salubrious 
climate— an  ample  supply  of  pure  water— a  produc- 
tive soil.  These  are  solid  advantages,  which  I  am  too 
much  of  an  utilitarian  to  undervalue.  Such,  too, 
have  been  the  triumphs  of  steam  over  distance,  that 
our  city,  for  all  practical  pm-poses,  is  brought  very 
near  to  Boston  and  to  New  York.  We  can  never 
hope  to  overtake  either  of  those  cities  in  wealth  or 
population,  or  fashion.  But,  in  the  blessings,  the 
incalculable  blessings,  of  high  moral  and  intellectual 
culture,  we  may  strive,  and  we  ought  to  strive,  to  sur- 
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pass  them.  It  is  not  only  our  imperative  (My^  but  it 
is  our  obvious  intei'est,  to  look  to  this  higb  concern- 
ment. "We  must  stand,  not  upon  wealth  or  numbers, 
not  upon  commercial  enterprise  or  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, but  upon  CHARACTER ;  upon  our  general  intelli- 
gence, our  moral  sobriety,  our  economical  but  not 
inelegant  modes  of  living — our  public  spirit,  our  quiet 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

Notwithstanding  the  drafts  which  other  cities,  en- 
joying greater  facilities  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
are  constantly  making  upon  us,  our  population  gradu- 
ally increases.  Though  we  are  not  unfrequently  called 
upon  to  part  with  valuable  citizens,  yet  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  our  forces  are  recmited  by  accessions  from 
abroad— that  more  come  hither  to  cast  their  lot  among 
us,  than  leave  us  to  try  their  fortunes  in  other  spheres  of 
business  and  enjoyment  Is  it  not,  indisputably,  our 
interest,  if  we  look  only  to  the  value  of  our  estates,  to 
fasten  to  our  soil  those  who  were  bom  and  nurtured 
among  us  ?  Is  it  not,  for  the  same  reason,  indisputa- 
bly, our  interest,  to  attract  to  our  city  those  who  may 
be  content  to  forego  large  profits  in  business,  or  who 
may  seek  to  expend  superfluous  wealth  in  easy  and 
unambitious  elegance — remote  from  the  din,  the  artifi- 
cial restraints,  and  the  proverbially  corrupt  morals  of 
our  crowded  cities  ?  If  either  of  these  objects  be  de- 
sirable, how  can  they  be  more  efiectually  promoted 
than  by  superadding  to  the  advantages  of  our  natural 
situation,  the  attractions  of  a  well  ordered,  intelligent, 
moral  and  refined  community  ?  Individuals  and  pri- 
vate corporations  have  abeady  fostered  into  a  vigorous 
growth  several  valuable  literary  and  scientific  in- 
stitutions.    Do  these  institutions  furnish  none  of  the 
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elements  of  our  prosperity,  respeeta^bility  and  liappi- 
ness  ?  Is  a  Providence  man  attached  to  his  "bii-tli  place, 
merely  l^ecause  he  there  first  saw  the  light?  Is  he 
proud  of  his  birth  place,  merely  because  twenty  thou- 
sand people,  eat,  diiuk  and  sleep  there — sell  cotton  and 
rum— talk  politics,  project  reforms,  and  get  up  agitar 
tions  ?  Is  it  not  far  otherwise  ?  Is  not  his  affection  kin- 
dled and  fed  by  moral  and  intellectual  associations  ? 
Does  be  not  think,  and  speak,  and  dream  of  Provi- 
dence, as  a  spot — where  something  has  been  done,  and 
where  more  is  attempted  to  be  done,  to  exalt  iSie  tone 
of  the  general  mind— to  create  a  taste  for  science ;  to 
excite  enthusiasm  for  letters;  to  win  reverence  for 
religion  ? 

Let  us  not  forget,  my  fellow  citizens,  in  the  eager 
pursuit  of  wealth,  the  value  of  moral  and  intellectual 
power.  Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  even 
the  thrift  which  we  so  much  love  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  progress  of  general  cultivation.  God  forbid, 
tliat,  at  the  very  moment,  when  other  communities, 
less  wealthy  and  less  populous  than  our  own,  are 
going  ahead  in  enterprises  intended  to  make  the 
present  and  succeeding  generations  wiser  and  better, 
we  should  perversely  abandon  the  noble  career  in 
which  we  have  started  !  It  is  the  Imo  school,  and  not 
the  high  school,  which  is  to  be  feared  ;  it  is  the  dema- 
gogue, and  not  the  tax  gatherer,  of  whom  we  should 
be  jealous ;  it  is  the  wrong  direction  of  the  public 
mind,  and  not  the  continuance  of  the  City  Charter, 
which  threatens  to  sap  the  foundations  of  our  peace, 
and  prosperity,  and  honor.  ^  Pkivate  Citizen. 
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PEOTIDENCB  JOTJKNAL,  MARCH  16,  1839. 


la  THE  FREEMEN  OF  PROTIDEi(CE 

KO  II. 


Fellow  Citizens  :— Our  City  Charter  lias  been  in 
operation  nearly  seven  years,  and,  in  the  main,  it 
has  worked  -well.  The  Charter,  be  it  remembered,  is 
not  responsible  for  the  character  of  the  men  whom  you 
may,  from  time  to  time,  elect  as  Aldermen  and  Com- 
mon Couneilmen.  I  am  free  to  confess  that,  in  this 
matter,  you  have,  in  some  cases,  been  nnfaithfiil  to 
yourselves.  Yours,  however,  and  yours  alone,  is  the 
fault.  K  you  prefer  weak  men  to  strong  men; — if 
you  honor  with  your  conftdence  the  noisy  demagogue, 
who  looks  out  for  himself  and  his  party,  rather  than 
for  the  city,  it  ill  becomes  you  to  complain  that  things 
do  not  always  go  right.  In  all  tliis,  you  do  yourselves 
wrong.  The  remedy  is  in  your  own  hands,  I  pro- 
ceed now  to  offer  to  your  considei'ation  a  few  reasons, 
which,  it  would  seem  to  me,  ought  to  induce  you  to 
sustain  the  Charter,  and  to  sustain  it  by  a  command- 
ing majority. 

It  is  no  light  matter  for  a  people  to  change  the  form 
of  their  government ; — to  break  up  established  founda- 
tions; to  disturb  existing  adjustments;  to  prostrate  a 
well  cemented  edifice.  Any  radical  change  in  the 
constitution  of  a  government  is  of  itself  an  evil,  and, 
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unless  for  the  gravest  reasons,  for  reasons  seriously- 
affecting  the  public  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness, 
such  change  should  never  be  made.  Have  such  rea- 
sons been  assigned  for  the  change  which  a  respectable 
number  of  our  fellow  citizens  are  endeavoring  to 
effect  ?  Have  any  of  their  charges  against  the  City 
Govei-nment  been  substantiated?  Can  they  be  sub- 
stantiated? Has  our  population  decreased?  Far 
otherwise ;  it  has  increased,  and  is  increasing.  Has 
crime  increased,  under  our  City  Government,  or 
does  it  elude  detection  and  punishment  ?  I  answer 
in  the  negative.  Notwithstanding  the  construction 
of  great  public  improvements  in  our  vicinity  has 
attracted  hither  no  inconsiderable  number  of  people, 
whose  ignorance  and  poverty  are  deplorable,  the  peace 
of  our  city  has  not  been  disturbed  by  riots :  its  tran- 
quillity dui-ing  the  night,  is  exemplary,  and  the  rogues 
who,  in  a  small  way,  depredate  upon  the  property  of 
their  neighbors,  are  pursued  with  intrepid  ardor  by 
our  Police  Magistrates,  and,  when  detected,  they  are 
made  to  feel  the  retributoiy  vengeance  of  the  law. 
Has  our  public  debt  increased  ?  "We  have  the  best 
evidence  that  it  has  been  diminished.  In  June,  1832, 
when  the  City  Government  went  into  operation,  this 
debt  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars  and  ninty-seven 
cents;— in  June,  1838,  it  amounted  to  ninety-nine 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars.  Here  is  a  reduction 
of  nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars 
and  ninety-six  cents.  Have  our  expenses  increased  ? 
Let  facts  ans-wer  this  question. 
The  TowTi  Governmeut  expenses,  for  six  years  from 
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June  1,  1826,  to  June  1,  1832,  amounted  to  two  liun- 
dred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  one  hundred  andtwenty 
dollars  and  ninety-one  cents.  The  City  Government 
expenses,  for  six  years  from  June  1,  1832,  to  June  1, 
1838,  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars  and  fifty- 
five  cents.  If  there  has  been  a  small  increase  of 
taxes,  that  increase  has  been  met  by  the  increase  of 
wealth  and  population.  On  all  these  points  I  refer 
you,  my  fellow  citizens,  to  a  very  satisfactory  financial 
report,  recently  made  by  a  Joint  Committee  of  the 
City  Council,  and  published  in  the  newspapers  of  this 
city.  I  affii-m,  moreover,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  oui'  money  has  been  economically  expended  under 
our  present  government;  that  crude  projects  have  met 
with  less  favor  than  in  past  times ;  that  the  public  good 
has,  in  most  eases,  if  not  in  all,  been  the  paramount 
consideration. 

The  old  Town  Government  was  abolished  in  the 
most  deliberate  manner,  and  for  the  most  convincing 
reasons.  It  had  done  its  office.  It  was  found  quite 
inadequate  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  city  ;  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  the  property  of  our  citizens;  to 
carry  forward,  wisely  and  economically,  the  work  of 
improvement.  Its  legislation  was  often  partial  in  its 
operation,  and  its  execution  of  the  laws  was  unavoida- 
bly imperfect.  It  was  a  government  without  the 
requisite  energy ;  it  adopted  important  measures, 
without  the  proper  deliberation ;  it  had  no  sufficient 
checks,  and  could  be  held  to  no  just  responsibility. 
It  was  a  government,  which  tended  to  concentrate  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  all  the  powers  of  the  community ; 
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wliich  gave  to  demagogues  and  log-rollers*  extraordi- 
nary facilities  for  compassing  tteir  ends ;  wLicli  lent 
an  artificial  consequence  to  tlie  vociferous  town- 
meeting  orator,  and  almost  forbade  to  the  quiet 
citizen  any  participation  in  its  councils.  Some  of 
tliese  remarks  will  be  understood  as  applicable  rather 
to  the  Town  House  than  to  the  Council  Chamber. 
Have  you  forgotten,  fellow  citizens,  the  days  of  old, 
when  at  the  heel  of  a  Town  Meeting,  a  small  minority 
of  the  freemen  would  adopt  some  scheme  of  lavish 
expenditure,  and  would  vote  away  large  sums  of  your 
money,  ostensibly  for  the  public  benefit,  but  in  reality 
for  their  own  ?  If  you  have  forgotten  how  this  was 
done,  allow  me  to  refresh  yonr  memories,  by  stating  an 
imaginaiy  case.  A  practised  log-roller,  residing  on 
the  east  side,  has  a  favorite  object  in  view.  He  wants 
some  street  graduated  and  paved.  It  will  be  a  vast 
public  improvement,  and,  as  such,  he  presses  it  upon 
the  attention  of  the  meeting,  careful  all  the  while  to 
keep  out  of  sight  his  own  personal  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  the  interest  of  his  friends  and  neighbors. 
At  the  same  time,  another  log-roller,  equally  well  prac- 
tised, and  living  on  the  west  side,  has  his  favoi-ite 
object.  He,  too,  and  for  similar  reasons,  wants  a 
street    graduated  and  paved  at  the  public    expense. 

•The  term  "loi-rollinE"  ia  familiarly  applied  to  a  species  of  lefiislation 
■which,  if  iioieomii)t,iflofi1oiibtful  character.  I  have  somewhere  heard  an 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  tarin ;  hnt,  as  it  has  passed  from  my  memory,  I 
am  l^ftto  Bubatitate  conjecture  for  knowledge.  The  Ijaofc woodsmen,  when 
engnged  in  clearing  land  for  cuHivalion,  are  aci-natomed  t*  burn  in  a  rile  the 
heavy  logs  which  the  ase  has  prepared  for  the  Racriflce.  The  strenglh  of  ft 
single  backwoodsman  being  inadetin.ite  to  ihe  task  of  lifting  the  Ions,  he  calls 
upon  his  neiglibors  to  help  bim  roll  them  into  a  pile.  This  generous  service  Is 
always  cheerfuHy  rendered;  and  the  hardy  pioneer  of  the  foreat,  who  is  thus 
helped,  is  expeolfid  to  respond  to  the  call  of  his  neighbors  when  they  have  logs 
to  ToU.    To  lAis  sort  of  log-roUing  I  have  no  objections. 
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Witla  all  the  sagacity  of  self-interest,  these  two  public 
benefactors  combine  their  forces.  They  agree  to  help 
each  other;  they  watcli  their  opportunity,  and  when 
the  meeting  is  thin,  introduce  their  projects.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  freemen  present  are  found  to  be  friends 
of  ''imvpr&v&msnt !  A  large  sum  of  the  people's  money 
is  appropriated ;  the  streets  are  forth-svith  grad^lated 
and  paved;  the  triumph  of  the  log-rollers  is  complete  ! 
This,  fellow  citizens,  as  you  well  know,  is  no  cari- 
cature. If  you  yearn  for  fresh  examples  of  this  sort  of 
legislation,  repeal  your  City  Charter,  return  to  your 
old  Town  Government,  and,  my  word  for  it,  ■  your 
pockets  will  soon  admonish  you  of  the  change  which 
you  will  have  wrought. 

I  might  multiply  reasons  against  a  change  in  our 
form  of  govei-nment,  until  I  had  wearied  the  patience 
of  my  fellow  citizens,  but  I  forbear.  Convinced  that 
a  majority  of  them  desire  no  change,  my  principal  aim 
is  to  impress  upon  all  the  friends  of  the  City  Charter 
the  importance  of  sustaining  it  by  an  overwhelmino' 
majority.  They  can  do  so,  if  they  only  will  to  do  so. 
Be  assured  that  the  opponents  of  the  Charter,  every 
man  of  them,  will  cast  his  vote,  on  the  27th;  and  if 
its  friends  are  not  true  to  themselves  and  to  their 
cause,  this  agitation  will  be  renewed,  next  Spring,  in 
connexion,  perchance,  with  some  topic  which  may 
make  it  fomudable.  Let  us,  therefore,  as  we  value 
the  best  interests  of  our  city,  settle  this  question  now 
by  a  triumphant  majority ;  and  if  we  thus  settle  it 

NOW,  we  settle  it  forever.  .    ri  ^ 

A  Frivate  Citizen. 
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PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL,  MARCH  19,  1839. 


TO  THE   FREEMEN   OF   PROYIBEXCE. 

NO.  III. 


Fellow  Citizens  :— I  come  to  the  defence  of  tlie 
Htgh  School,  not  without  a  sense  of  emTaan-assment. 
I  am  reluctant  to  admit,  even  hy  implication,  that  a 
project  for  the  estahlishment  of  such  an  Institution  in 
my  native  city  needs  a  champion.  I  feel  somewhat 
like  the  son,  who  is  tortured  l>y  the  necessity  of  re- 
vealing to  the  world  the  infirmities  of  a  parent,  whom 
he  must  love,  "but  cannot  all  approve.  I  blush  to  tell 
the  story  in  Gath,  to  pulilish  our  reproach  in  the 
streets  of  Askelon.  I  shrink  from  the  anticipated 
disdain  of  the  Philistines.  The  truth  however,  must 
Tae  told :  it  would  be  treachery  to  a  good  cause  to 
withhold  it.  Those  of  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  who 
are  zealous  friends  of  the  contemplated  High  School 
ought  to  be  admonished  of  the  fact  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  citizens,  compiising  some  of  our  most  opu- 
lent, intelligent  and  influential  men,  are  resolved  to 
record  their  votes  in  opposition  to  the  High  School. 
They  have  an  indisputable  right  so  to  do;  and  al- 
thouo-h  I  am  compelled  to  think  that  they  mistake 
both  their  interests  and  their  duty  in  this  matter,  I 
should  be  among  the  last  to  trench  upon  their  fi'eedom 
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of  opinion,  or  to  draw  into  question  tlie  purity  of 
their  motives.  They  are  the  guardians  of  their  own 
interests.  They  are  the  keepers  of  their  own  con- 
sciencea  They  should  be  left  to  act  according  to 
their  own  convictions  of  interest  and  of  duty.  It  is,  at 
the  same  time,  incumbent  on  those  of  us,  my  fellow 
citizens,  who  are  in  favor  of  a  High  School,  manfully 
to  uphold  OUR  CAUSE ;  to  propagate  our  opinions,  wide- 
ly and  intrepidly ;  to  give  them  all  possible  currency 
by  our  words,  and  all  possible  effect  by  our  votes. 
Having  thus  performed  our  pai-t,  if  the  project,  which 
we  believe  to  be  so  beneficial,  should  fail,  we  shall 
stand  acquitted.  Do  not  think,  however,  that  I  antici- 
pate a  failure — that  I  am  preparing  your  minds  to 
bear  the  mortification  of  defeat.  Far  othenvise ;  I  dis- 
cern cheering  auguries  of  success ;  I  seem  to  see,  already 
floating  in  the  distance,  the  ensigns  of  our  moral 
triumph.  If  you  gird  yourselves  for  this  high  ser- 
vice ;  if  you  come  up  to  the  work  iu  a  right  spirit ;  in 
a  spirit  of  moderation  and  fii-mness ;  with  a  candid 
estimate  of  the  judgiuents  of  those  who  in  this  matter 
differ  from  you,  and  an  unwavering  trust  in  the  recti- 
tude of  your  own,  you  will  at  least  deserve  success, 
I  am  persuaded  that  you  will  command  it. 

The  High  School,  my  fellow  citizens,  is  no  novel 
project.  More  than  ten  years  ago,  aye,  even  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  old  Town  Government,  a  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  School  Committee,  composed,  I  believe, 
of  Dr.  Wayland,  and  of  our  late  excellent  fellow  citizen, 
William  T.  Grinnell,  Esq.,  after  a  diligent  inquiry  into 
the  whole  subject,  reported  in  favor  of  Primary 
Schools  and  of  a  High  School.  The  Primary  Schools 
were  established,  and  though  they  have  increased  the 
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amount  of  our  animal  expenditure,  I  do  not  lielieve 
there  is  a  single  freeman  who  would  now  vote  to 
abolish  them.  I  am  not  certain  that  they  ever  had  an 
opponent.  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  have  none  now. 
The  High  School,  recommended  by  this  intelligent 
committee,  was  not  established.  It  encountered  some 
fallacious  but  captivating  objections,  and,  by  common 
consent,  it  was  suffered  to  go  into  the  j,igeori,  lob 
appropriated  to  all  projects  which  are  deemed  unripe 
for  execution.  Thus  ended  the  first  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Providence  High  School ! 

In  December,  1836,  the  School  Committee  made 
another  movement  in  behalf  of  a  High  School.  They 
voted  to  establish  such  a  School  in  this  city  "  for  the 
instruction  of  young  men  in  the  higher  branches  of  a 
good  English  education,  provided  the  City  Govern- 
ment made  the  necessary  appropriations  for  the  same." 
They  also  decided  that  the  course  of  study  in  such 
school  should  embrace  Geogiaphy  and  Mathematics, 
Book  Keeping,  Surveying,  Navigation,  Mechanics,  and 
the  applications  of  Mathematics  to  the  same.  Moral 
Philosophy,  &c. 

The  resolutions  of  the  School  Committee  upon  this 
subject  were  communicated  to  both  branches  of  the 
City  Council.  This  led  to  most  important  results. 
The  Common  Council  directed  their  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  public  Schools.  They  appointed  an 
intelligent  committee  to  visit  other  towns,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  into  the  state  of  their  schools.  This 
committee  dischai-ged  its  duty  with  signal  ability. 
They  collected  much  valuable  information,  and  they 
were  forced  into  the  conclusion,  that,  however  com- 
placently we  might  be  disposed  to  regard  our  whole 
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Piablic  School  System,  it  was  inferior,  and  very  far 
inferior,  to  the  systems  established  by  our  neighbora 
They  saw  the  necessity  of  important  improvements,  in 
order  not  only  that  this  city  might  not  lag  behind  the 
age,  in  the  march  of  beneficial  reforms,  but  that  our 
schools  should  be  made  efficient  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  originally  established.  After  a  most 
thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  subject,  a  bill 
was  reported  in  March,  1838,  by  a  Joint  Committee 
of  the  City  Council,  providing  for  a  new  organization, 
and  for  the  future  government  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  City  of  Providence.  The  provisions  of  this 
Bill  underwent  an  animated  and  protracted  discussion 
in  the  City  Council.  They  were  also  freely  canvassed 
in  conversation,  and  in  the  public  journals.  The  ut- 
most deference  was  shown  to  popular  opinion — aye, 
even  popular  prejudice  w^  humored.  In  the  whole 
progress  of  this  business,  there  was  no  concealment, 
no  heat,  no  precipitation.  In  April,  1838,  the  bill, 
with  some  unimportant  modifications,  became  a  law, 
by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  of  the  City  Council.  The 
whole  matter  came  before  the  people  at  the  April 
election.  They  discarded  from  their  confidence  no 
Alderman  or  Common  Coimcihnan,  who  had  recorded 
his  vote  in  favor  of  the  School  bill.  They  have  shown 
no  disapprobation  o±  the  measure  since ;  and  it  is,  to 
say  the  least,  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  they  should 
now  be  required  to  express  their  opinions  upon  a  sub- 
ject which,  it  was  believed,  had  abeady  obtained  their 
implied  sanction.  I  regret  this  attempt  to  shuffle  off 
responsibility;  and  I  want  a  High  School  for  this,  if 
for  no  other  pui-pose,  that  a  class  of  men  may  be  reared 
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up  among  us  who,  in  a  good  cause,  will  never  fear  to 
"  take  the  responsibility." 

The  High  School,  I  "beg  y.ou  to  remember,  is  already 
established.  It  was  established  by  your  Representa- 
tives, in  the  most  deliberate  and  solemn  manner.  It 
forms  an  important  feature  in  the  system  of  improve- 
ment, which  has  been  adopted  in  relation  to  our  pub- 
lic schools.  If  you  vote  to  strike  out  this  feature,  you 
endanger  the  success  of  the  whole  system ;  nay  more, 
you  invite  aggressions  upon  other  important  parts  of 
the  plan  which  is  intended  to  elevate  Providence,  in 
the  matter  of  popular  education,  to  something  like  an 
equality  with  those  of  her  sister  cities,  who  surpass 
her  neither  in  wealth  nor  in  population.  The  High 
School,  if  it  should  be  suffered  to  go  into  operation, 
can  do  us  no  haim.  It  is  a  grand  experiment,  meant 
for  good,  and  only  for  good.  Let  those  who  doubt 
about  its  wisdom,  give  to  the  experiment  the  benefit 
of  their  doubts.  Above  all,  my  fellow  citizens,  let  us 
be  careful,  how  we  interfere  with  the  legislation  of 
our  City  Council.  Let  us  look  well  to  the  moral  and 
inteUeetual  qualifications  of  our  Aldermen  and  Com- 
mon Councilmen ;  and  if  they  misrepresent  our- 
opinions  and  our  interests,  let  us,  at  the  proper  time 
and  in  the  proper  manner,  deal  with  them  according 
to  their  deserts.  But;  let  us  not,  I  pray  you,  by  a 
specious  sort  of  nullificaticm,  undo  what  they  have 
done ;  and  what  they  have  done  wisely  and  deliber- 
ately. Let  us  repose  in  them  a  wise  confidence — 
watch  them  with  a  salutary  but  not  suspicious  vigi- 
lance— and  hold  them,  in  all  cases,  to  a  just  responsi- 
^^^'^J"'  A  Private  Citizen. 
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PEOVIDENOE  JOURKAL  MARCH  20,  1839. 


TO  THE  FREEMEI^  OF  PROVIDEICE. 

NO,  IV. 


Fellow  Citizens  : — I  have  told  you  when,  and  how, 
and  by  whom,  the  High  School  was  established. 
Now  that  you  ai-e  familiar  with  its  history,  would 
it  not  be  well  for  you  fully  to  compreliend  its  object. 
Some  of  you,  who  are  determined  to  vote  it  down,  if 
you  can,  I  am  persuaded  are  inflamed  against  a 
" monster"  which  your  own  imaginations,  and  not  the 
Ordinance  of  the  City  Council,  has  created.  Some  of 
you  are  terrified  by  its  'name— others  are  perplexed  to 
understand  its  nature.  About  all  this,  you  suffer 
yourselves  to  be  needlessly  troubled.  There  is  noth- 
ing offensive  in  the  name  of  a  High  School ;  there  is 
nothing  unintelligible  in  its  nature.  Need  I  say  that 
the  term  High,  in  this  connexion,  imports  the  rank  of 
the  School,  and  nothing  more;  it  impoi-ts  that  the 
higher  branches  of  popular  education  are  taught 
therein;  it  distinguishes  the  school  from  the  grammar 
and  writing  schools,  and  from  the  Primary  Schools,  and 
it  does  nothing  more.  Do  not,  therefore,  I  beseech  you, 
vote  it  down,  because  its  name  does  not  please  your 
fancy,  or  because  it  has  causelessly  aroused  your  fearg. 
Let  us,  now,  examine  briefly,  the  nature  and  object  of 
the  High  School    Here,  I  shall  have  recourse  to  the 
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Orclinance  of  yom-  City  Council,  passed  April,  1888, 
and  which  provides  for  a  new  organization  of  the 
Publie  Schools. 

This  Ordinance  enacts  that  the  nnml)er  of  PuUic 
Sehoole  in  this  city  shall  be  seventeen,  exclusive  of 
schools  for  colored  children,  and  that  said  schools 
shall  be  of  the  following  descriptions,  viz. :  One  High 
School,  six  Grammar  and  Writing  Schools,  and  ten 
Primary  Schools.  I  quote  from  the  Ordinance  the 
provisions  which  relate  to  the  High  School : 

"The  High  School  shall  be  under  the  care  of  a  Pre- 
ceptor and  one  or  more  Assistant  Teachers;  and 
thorough  instraction  shall  be  given  therein;  in  all  the 
branches  of  a  good  English  education ;  and  instruction 
shall  also  be  given  therein,  to  all  pupils  whose  parents 
or  guardians  may  desire  it,  in  all  the  preparatory 
branches  of  a  classical  education. 

"The  High  School  shall  not  at  any  time  contain 
more  than  two  hundred  pupils;  of  which  number  not 
more  than  one  hundred  shall  be  females,  except  when 
the  number  of  male  pupils  shall  be  less  than  one  hun- 
dred ;  in  which  case,  an  additional  number  of  females 
may  be  admitted,  until  the  school  shall  be  filled, 
under  such  conditions  as  the  school  committee  may 


"No  pupil  shall  remain  in  the  High  School  more 
than  three  year.s,  unless  by  the  special  permission  of 
the  school  committee  and  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the  public  schools;  which  permission  shall,  in  no 
case,  be  given,  when  there  is  a  sufScient  number  of 
candidates  in  the  Grammar  and  Writing  Schools 
qualified  to  ill  the  regular  vacancies.  No  child  who 
shali  not  have  attended  a  Grammar  and  Writing  School 
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for  at  least  tliree  years,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  High 
School,  when  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates 
in  the  Grammar  and  Writing  Schools  qualified  for  ad- 
mission therein;  but  whenever  there  shall  not  be  a 
sufficient  number  of  such  candidates,  any  child,  over 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  whether  a  child  of  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  city  or  not,  may,  if  qualified,  be  admitted 
for  such  time  as  the  school  committee  may  determine, 
and  on  such  conditions  as  that  committee  may  pre- 
scribe and  establish  ;  provided,  however,  that  in  such 
eases,  preference  shall  always  be  given  to  children  of 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  over  children  of  persons  who 
are  not  inhabitants  thereof." 

The  Ordinance  farther  provides  that  the  annual 
salary  of  the  Preceptor  of  the  High  School  shall  be 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  that  of  each  male 
Assistant  Teacher,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  and 
that  of  each  female  Assistant  Teacher,  five  hundi-ed 
dollars. 

I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  spread  before  you  all 
tlie facts  in  the  case.  They  are  so  plain  as  to  need  no 
commentary,  in  order  that  they  may  be  understood. 
About  the  loisdam  of  some  of  these  provisions  of  the 
Ordinance,  we  may  chance  to  differ  in  opinion ;  but 
about  their  meamn^,  there  is  no  room  for  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  I  now  invite  your  candid  attention 
to  a  consideration  of  some  additional  reasons  which 
should  induce  yoii,  on  the  27th  inst.  to  vote  in  favor 
of  sustaining  the  High  School. 

The  High  School  forms  a  part  of  the  system  which 
the  City  Council  has  adopted  in  order  to  elevate  the 
character  and  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  our  Free 
Schools.    These  schools,  it  will  be  remembered,  were 
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estaWislied  in  this  city,  nearly  forty  years  ago.  It  ia 
thought,  by  some,  that,  during  all  that  time,  they 
have  remained,  so  far  as  discipline  and  instraction  are 
concerned,  nearly  stationary.  I  was  a  pupil  in  one  of 
them,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and,  in  comparing 
the  school  which  I  then  attended  with  the  schools 
which  now  exist,  I  am  unable  to  note  any  signal  im- 
provement— none,  certainly,  at  all  answerable  to  the 
demands  of  the  present  time,  or  to  the  improvement 
which,  in  parallel  institutions,  has  been  accomplished 
elsewhere.  The  High  School  which  your  City  Council 
has  established,  will,  if  permitted  to  go  into  operation, 
exert  a  constant,  powerful  and  most  salutary  influence 
upon  the  pupils  of  the  Grammar  Schools.  By  recur- 
ring to  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  I  have 
just  quoted,  you  will  perceive,  that  the  piivileges  of 
the  High  School  are  not  to  be  accessible.  Indiscrimi- 
nately, to  all  children.  In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  the 
right  of  admission  is  concerned,  a  decided  preference 
is  given  to  the  children  who  attend  the  Fi'ee  Schools. 
Indeed,  except  in  a  certain  contingency,  none  but  those 
who  shall  have  attended  a  Grammar  School  for  at  least 
three  years,  can  be  admitted  to  this  school.  Do  those 
freemen  vrho  educate  their  childi-en  at  the  Grammar 
School,  complain  of  this  provision,  which  secures 
to  them  and  their  children  most  impoi-tant,  nay, 
almost  exclusive  privileges  ?  Bo  tliey  complain  of  a 
provision,  so  beneficial  to  themselves,  and  which  looks 
like  a  concession  intended  to  allay  even  their  preju- 
dices ?  If  any  pei-sons  are  entitled  to  complain  in  this 
matter,  it  is  those  whose  childi-en  are  excluded  from 
the  High  School,  unless  they  are  pupils  of  the  Gram- 
mar School.     These  persons,  however,  ought  not  to 
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complain,  for  they  will  be  abundantly  compensated 
for  the  seeming  inequality.  They  have  a  deep  stake 
in  the  community— many  of  them  are  large  property 
holders;  and,  if  they  look  at  this  question  simply  in 
the  light  of  self-interest^-if  they  look  at  it  simply  as  a 
question  of  municipal  police  or  of  political  economy, 
they  will  come  to  see  that  it  has  a  most  important 
bearing  on  the  value  and  the  security  of  their  property. 
Other  things  being  equal,  in  what  community  is 
property  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  secure  ?  In 
a  community  where  there  are  schools  or  in  a  commu. 
nity  where  there  are  none ;  in  a  community  where  the 
schools  are  good,  or  in  a  community  where  the  schools 
are  bad  ?  I  go  further.  I  ask  under  what  circum- 
stances can  wealth  be  best  enjoyed?  Its  power  to 
confer  happiness  on  its  possessor  is,  rmder  any  circum- 
stances, very  limited.  It  soon  supplies  the  demands 
of  his  physical  nature,  and,  if  he  ventures  into  the 
region  of  luxurious  accommodations — if  he  tasks  his 
invention  for  means  of  fantastic  enjoyment — he  treads 
at  once  upon  a  perilous  verge.  His  virtue  and  his 
happiness  both  depend  upon  his  living  in  the  tem- 
perate zone  of  moral  and  intellectual  pleasures.  But 
the  condition  of  society  most  favorable  to  the  enjoy- 
ment and  to  the  legitnnate  inJuence  of  wealth,  is  no 
longer  a  problem.  What  is  wealth,  without  freedom, 
and  law,  and  learning,  and  religion  ?  What  is  wealth, 
when  it  only  furnishes  a  despot  with  an  incentive  to 
take  away  the  life  of  its  possessor '!  What  is  wealth, 
amid  the  wretched  cabins  of  Ireland,  or  the  yet  more 
wretched  hovels  and  caves  of  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia  ?  What  is  wealth  amid  the  poverty  and  depres- 
"  -  of  European  serfs!    What  is  wealth  in  the  midst 
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of  Mahometan  ignorance,  imposture  and  sensuality? 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  most  perilous 
endowment ;  a  solemn  plausitility ;  a  wretched  mock- 
ery 1  Looi,  however,  at  a  free,  moral,  intellectual  and 
religions  commimity,  and  yon  will  see  a  different  state 
of  things.  There,  wealth  is  the  reward  of  labor ;  and 
it  is  secure  from  depredation.  If  not  hoarded,  it 
yields  many  "blessings  to  its  possessor,  and  to  the 
world ;  if  benevolently  expended,  it  creates  a  vast 
amount  of  individual  and  social  happiness;  if  not 
ostentatiously  exhibited,  it  awakens  no  childish  or 
malignant  envy.  Is  there  one  of  you,  my  fellow 
citizens,  who  having  secured,  by  industry  and  intelli- 
gence, an  ample  fortune,  wishes  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
your  honorable  toil,  without  participation!  Is  there 
one  of  you  who  does  not  desire  to  see  this  city  a  model 
for  other  cities,  in  all  that  constitutes  the  noblest  dis- 
tinction of  a  city— industry,  frugality,  and  enterprise; 
a  sound  public  opinion ;  ample  means  for  the  generous 
culture  of  the  general  mind ;  simple  elegance  in  modes 
of  living;  a  love  for  science  and  for  letters;  pure 
morals;  the  exalting  inincnoes  of  Christianity?  Ee- 
member  that  Providence  cannot  be  made  what  she 
may  be  made,  and  what  she  ought  to  be  made,  with- 
out our  being  wUling  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the 
improvement.  Can  you,  when  such  interests  are  in- 
volved, pause  to  calculate  the  cost  ? 

A  Private  Citizen. 
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TO  THE   FREEJIEX   OF   TROVIDENCE. 

NO.  V. 


Fellow  CITIZE^'"S  : — I  repeat  it — we  ought  to  sus- 
tain the  High  School  for  this  if  for  no  other  cogent 
reason,  tliat  it  will  exert  a  powerful  and  most  salutary 
influence  upon  the  Grammar  Schools.  By  various 
causes  has  the  progressive  improvement  of  these 
schools  been  retarded ;  by  the  want  of  a  high  and 
constantly  operating  stimulus  to  diligence;  by  irregu- 
larity of  attendance,  and,  yet  more,  by  the  eiToneoua 
judgment  of  those  parents  who  prematurely  push  their 
children  into  the  business  of  life.  Neither  the  Pre- 
ceptors nor  the  School  Committee  have  been  able  to 
remove  these  next  to  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the 
elevation  of  the  Grammar  Schools.  The  High  School, 
when  it  is  put  in  operation,  will  supply  the  much 
needed  incentive  to  diligence;  it  will  eon-ect  all  inju- 
rious irregulai-ity  of  attendance  ;  it  ■will  secure,  in  the 
case  of  a  large  majority  of  the  pupils,  a  continuance 
in  the  Grammar  School,  at  least  for  the  term  of  three 
"TEARS.  Candidates  for  the.High  School,  will  have  to 
undergo  a  severe  examination ;  and  none  but  those 
who  deserve  the  palm,  will  be  suffered  to  wear  it. 
Who  can  calculate  the  amount  of  generous  ardor  to 
excel,  which  the  High  School  will  create  in  those 
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young  beings  who  will  pant  to  enjoy  its  oppoi-tuuities 
for  more  extended  intellectual  culture  ? 

The  admission  of  girls  to  a  participation  in  the  bene- 
fits of  the  High  School,  may  justly  be  accounted 
another  reason  why  the  freemen  of  this  city  should 
not  vote  it  down.    It  is  most  desirable,  that  our  girls 
should  be  trained  to  act  well  their  part  in  life ;  that 
their  intellects  should  be  invigorated  and  expanded 
by  culture;  that  their  ardent   affections  should  be 
properly  regulated;  that  their  habits  should  be  right- 
ly set,   and  their  principles  of  wise  conduct  firmly 
established.    The  temper  of  the  times  demands  espe- 
cial attention  to  female  education.    We  live  in  an  age 
signalized  by  intense  intellectual   activity,   and  by 
magnificent  enterprises  of  benevolence.      It  is   not, 
therefore,  strange,  that  extravagant  theories  should  be 
broached ;  that  strong  feeling  should  be  enlisted  in 
their  support ;  that  useless,  nay  in  some  cases,  mis- 
chievous  projects    of    individual    and  social  reform 
should  be  stai-ted.     AH  these  things  are  but  the  coun- 
terfeit presentment  of  the  true  character  of  the  age. 
They  show  us  how  irrepressible  is  its  intellectual  eu- 
ej.fjy and  how  unconquerable  are  its  benevolent  im- 
pulses.   They  warn  us  against  the  dangers  of  ultraism 
and  fanaticism.    Tliey  exhort  us  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  true  and  the  false  in  theories  and  in  plans  of 
improvement ;   and  to  do  now,  and  with  our  might, 
whatever  good  work  our  hands  find  to  do.     In  refer- 
ence to  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  times,  it  is  most 
important  that  all  classes  of  our  women  should  receive 
a  thorough  and  substantial  English  education.     Would 
you  improve  the  breed  of  men  in  this  country,  and 
that  it  needs  improvement  who  doubts »  improve  the 
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hearts  and  minds — the  affections  and  tastes,  the  habits 
and  principles  of  women.  Once  teach  them  their 
tnie  position,  their  varied  relations,  their  high  respon- 
sibilities ;  and  over  the  whole  American  mind  there 
will,  ere  long,  come  a  change  most  auspicious  to  the 
peace  and  the  stability  of  our  times. 

I  do  not  mean  to  detain  you  much  longer.  Before, 
however,  I  take  my  leave  of  you,  for  to-day,  permit 
me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  rich  intellectual  treat 
which  will  be  spread  before  yon,  this  evening.  The 
Hon.  Horace  Mann  is  expected  to  address  you  in  be- 
half of  the  gi'eat  cause  of  Popular  Education.  The 
annunciation  of  the  fact  is,  I  presume,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  your  general  attendance.  Mr.  Mann  is 
well  known  to  some  of  you,  as  the  accomplished  Sec- 
retaiy  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  He 
is  master  of  his  subject.  He  is  devoted  to  his  cause. 
Having  abandoned  the  emoluments  of  a  most  honora- 
ble profession ;  having  laid  aside  the  trappings  of 
office ;  and  put  far  from  him  the  captivating  political 
distinctions  which  courted  his  grasp,  he  dedicates  all 
the  powers  of  his  strong  and  fervid  genius  to  one  of 
the  noblest  entei-prises  of  human  benevolence.  Incon- 
stant health  cannot  quell  his  ardor  ;  abundant  laT)or8 
cannot  exhaust  his  energy  ;  insidious  reproach  cannot 
turn  him  from  the  calm  and  settled  purpose  of  his 

^^^^'  A  Peivate  Citizeij. 
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PROVIDENCE   JOURNAL,  MABCH  23,  1 


TO   THE  FEEEMEN   OF   PROVIDENCE. 

NO.  VI. 


Fellow  Citizens  :  — Before  I  proceed  to  offer  to 
your  consideration  any  additional  reasons  in  favor  of 
the  Higli  School,  allow  me  to  recall  to  your  memory 
one  or  two  passages  in  the  history  of  our  Free  Schools. 
In  the  year  1800,  through  the  instiiimentality  of  the 
Association  of  Mechanics  and  Manufacturers,  these 
schools  were  established  in  this  city.  The  membem 
of  that  respectable  association  were  the  pioneers  in 
this  good  work.  They  felt,  then,  that  the  proper  edu- 
cation of  our  youth  was  a  great  municipal  interest, 
an  imperative  moral  duty ;  aud  that  the  public  money 
could,  in  no  way,  be  more  wisely  and  economically  ex- 
pended than  in  furnishing  means  to  enlighten  the  pub- 
lic mind.  Experience  having  proved  the  inadequacy 
of  these  schools  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
originally  established,  the  same  Association,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1837,  made  another  decisive  movement  in  behalf 
of  these  valuable  institutions.  They  adopted,  unani- 
mously, a  memorial  to  the  City  Council,  which  prayed 
that  body  to  adopt  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
the  common  schools-of  this  city.  To  show  the  neces- 
sity of  such  improvements,  cogent  reasons  were  alleged, 
and  several  interesting  statistical  facts  were  i 
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According  to  tliis  memorial,  the  number  of  pupils 
attending  the  public  Schools  of  this  city  in  1836,  was 
fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  ;  the  number  of  pupils 
in  private  schools,  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five ;  the  amount  paid  by  the  State  and  City  for 
the  support  of  the  former,  was  seven  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  dollars  and  ninety-nine  cents;  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  private  schools,  over  twenty 
thousand  dollars!  It  was  fiu-ther  stated  that  three- 
fifths  of  the  youth  of  Boston  are  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city ;  and  that,  owing  to  various  causes, 
producing  a  want  of  confidence  in  our  public  schools, 
there  was  educated  therein,  in  183G,  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number  of  our  youth  who  were  at 
that  time  under  instruction.  These  are  sigiilficant 
facts.  They  speak  volumes  in  favor  of  the  improve- 
ment urged  by  the  Association  of  Mechanics  and  Man- 
ufacturers upon  the  attention  of  the  City  Council. 
Theii-  memorial  was  the  basis  of  all  the  subsequent 
measures  of  the  Council.  It  was  the  seminal  princi- 
ple of  the  High  School.  Will  the  Mechanics  and 
Manufacturers  of  Providence  abandon  the  good  cause 
in  which  they  were  the  fii'st  to  embark  ?  In  the  issue 
of  the  pending  question,  no  class  of  our  community 
have  a  deeper  stake  than  they.  The  time  has  been, 
when  a  competent  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  was  deemed  sufficient  for  those  who  were 
not  in  training  for  what  is  termed  the  liberal  profes- 
sions. That  time  has  passed  l)y  forever.  The  present 
ao-e  demands  a  more  generous  culture  of  the  general 
mind.  The  democratic  principle,  in  all  the  civilized 
governments  of  Europe,  is  working  mighty  changes. 
Its  tMidencies  every  where  are  favorable  to  the  mass. 
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In  this  country,  it  is  the  informing,  the  predominant 
principle  of  all  our  institutions.  It  moulds  our  legis- 
lation ;  it  shapes  our  manners;  it  determines  our  char- 
acter and  our  pursuits.  It  would  be  all  in  vain  to 
resist  it,  for  its  energy  is  irrepressible.  And  no  man 
would  desire  to  resist  it,  while  it  piits  forth  its  might 
under  the  conservative  influences  of  a  sound  moral 
and  intellectual  education. 

Let  us,  my  fellow  citizens,  in  this  great  concern,  be 
trae  to  ourselves.  Let  us  not  forget,  that  in  the 
United  States  the  people  are  the  source  of  all  power, 
and  that  their  good  is  the  end  of  all  government.  Let 
us  not  forget  the  feai"ful  power  entrusted  to  the  major- 
ity. If  the  minds  of  the  mass  be  left  to  stagnate,  the 
pasisions  of  the  mass  will  not  stagnate.  They  cannot 
sleep  amid  the  noise  of  our  factions.  They  wUl  be 
armed  with  the  destructive  energies  of  the  volcano. 
If  the  mind  of  the  mass  be  half  educated,  it  will  be 
lial)le  to  the  mistakes  of  ignorance ;  and  it  will  be  full 
of  the  conceit  which  is  the  provei'bial  concomitant  of 
a  "  little  learing."  If  the  mind  of  the  mass  be  thor- 
oughly and  substantially  educated,  but  without  a  cor- 
respontling  culture  of  the  heai-t,  it  will  acquire  only 
an  increased  capacity  to  work  evil;  it  may  disdain 
the  joys  of  a  gross  sensuality,  but  it  will  become 
enamored  of  the  varnished  profligacies  of  fashion  ;  it 
may  demand  an  artificial  polish  of  manners,  but  it 
will  resent  no  accredited  impurity  in  morals.  If,  how- 
ever, the  mind  of  the  mass  be  properly  trained— if  it 
be  imbued  with  the  influences  of  learning  and  reli- 
gion, it  will  manifest  its  power  only  for  good.  It  will 
go  forth,  only  to  seek  and  to  win  fresh  triumphs  for 
FREEDOM  and  for  truth.  ^  Pbivate  Citizen. 
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PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL,  MARCH  25,  1830. 


TO   THE  FREE5IEX   OF  PROVIDEI^CE. 

KO.  VII. 


Fellow  Citizens  : — In  addressing  you,  for  the  last 
time,  in  relation  to  the  two  important  questions  whicli 
you  are  required  to  decide,  hy  your  votes,  on  Wednes- 
day NEXT,  allow  me  again  to  state,  precisely,  what  these 
questions  are.  In  the  first  place,  you  ai'e  to  decide, 
whether  or  not  you  will  repeal  the  City  Charter;  in 
other  words,  whether  or  not  you  will  retui'n  to  the 
superannuated  Town  Government,  which,  fi'om  a  thor- 
ough eonvic-tion  of  its  inefficiency,  you  abandoned 
nearly  seven  years  ago.  In  the  second  place,  you  are 
required  to  decide,  whether  oi-  not  the  High  School, 
established  by  the  City  Council  in  April  1838,  shall 
be  put  in  operation.  These  are  the  questions  which 
await  your  decision.  You  are,  I  trust,  prepared  to  de- 
termine them,  in  that  epirit  of  wisdom  and  moderation 
which  becomes  men,  when  important  interests  are  at 
stake,  and  solemn  duties  are  to  be  performed,  I  have 
no  fears  for  the  Charter,  if  its  fiiends  will  only  recol- 
lect that  it  must  be  sustained  by  votes,  and  by  nothing 
but  VOTES !  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  opponents 
of  the  Charter  are  active  and  resolute  in  their  oppo- 
sition. Not  one  of  tTiera  will  forget  what  he  believes 
to  be  his  duty  on  Wednesday  next.    To  a  man,  they 
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will  all  go  against  tlie  Cliai-ter.  Let  its  Mends  be 
equally  active  and  resolute  in  tlieir  endeavors  to  sus- 
tain it,  and  tliey  cannot  fail  of  success.  It  is  highly 
impoi-tant  to  the  pul)lic  interest,  not  only  that  the 
Charter  should  be  preserved,  but  that  the  majority  in 
its  favor  should  be  so  commanding,  as  to  discourage 
all  future  attempts  to  put  it  down.  If  the  majority 
should  not  be  decisive,  this  question  will  be  agitated, 
year  after  year.  The  habitual  malcontents  and  the 
adroit  trading  politicians  will  make  common  cause; 
and,  though  they  may  never  be  able  to  destroy  your 
city  government,  they  may  be  able  to  fill  this  whole 
community  with  the  elements  of  strife.  Sustain  the 
Charter  by  an  imposing  majority,  Now,  and  you  throw 
around  it  the  best  securities  for  the  Future.  There 
is  no  fear  that  we  shall  stagnate  for  want  of  topics  to 
agitate  us.  Neither  the  politicians  nor  the  reformers 
of  the  day  will  allow  us  to  enjoy,  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  blessings  of  repose.  We  are  destined  always 
to  differ  about  men  and  measures.  Let  there  be  at  least 
one  subject  which  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  list  of 
open  questions.  Let  us  re-establish  our  City  Govern- 
ment, on  Wednesday,  and  leave  it  to  rest  upon  immova- 
ble FOUNDATIONS  ! 

In  regard  to  the  High  School,  I  am  full  of  hope.  I 
am  slow  to  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  fi-eenien  of 
this  city— a  city  exempt  from  the  evils  of  universal 
suffrage,  will  be  found  to  record  their  votes  against 
this  improvement  in  om-  system  of  popular  education. 
While  other  cities,  with  extraordinary  unanimity,  and 
with  somewhat  of  enthusiastic  ardor,  are  fostering 
their  Public  Schools  as  among  the  most  important  of 
their  municipal  interests,  I  am  slow  to  believe  that 
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Providence,  after  standing  still  in  this  matter,  for  forty 
years,  will  refuse  to  mate  even  an  experiment  for  the 
improvement  of  her  Public  Schools.  I  believe,  and  I 
am  half  ashamed  to  make  the  confession,  that  had  the 
High  School  been  distinguished  by  a  more  captivating 
narne,  it  would,  with  some  of  you,  have  found  more 
favor.  I  cannot,  however,  pause  to  reason  with  those 
who  are  governed  by  names,  rather  than  by  things. 
I  cannot  flatter  their  self  complacency.  I  disdain  to 
appeal  to  their  prejudices.  The  schoolmaster  is  said 
to  be  abroad,  and,  while  men  are  thus  in  thraldom, 
he  has  something  to  teach,  and  they,  something  to 
learn. 

For  whom  is  the  High  School  intended  ?  I  answer, 
it  is  intended,  almost  exclusively,  for  the  children, 
male  and  female,  who  resort  to  our  Public  Schools  for 
their  elementary  education.  The  pupils  of  these 
schools,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  City 
Council,  can  always  obtain  admission  into  the  High 
School,  in  preference  to  the  pupils  of  private  schools. 
Who  is  particularly  benefitted  by  this  provision? 
The  rich  or  the  poor  ?  I  wiU  not  anticipate  the 
answer. 

What  is  to  be  taught  in  the  High  School  ?  I  an- 
swer, in  the  words  of  the  ordinance,  "  all  the  branches 
of  a  good  English  Education."  Is  there  in  this  either 
aristocracy,  or  heresy,  or  extravagance  ?  Will  it  haim 
our  children,  be  they  rich  or  poor,  to  be  taught  some 
of  the  branches,  if  not  all,  of  a  good  English  educa- 
tion ?  Having  learned  to  read,  and  write,  and  cypher, 
have  they  nothing  else  to  learn  ?  Are  they  not  pre- 
paring themselves  for  the  varied  relations  of  domestic 
life ;  for  the  duties  of  republican  citizens,  for  profes- 
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sions,  nieclianical  or  liberal,  demanding  both  skill  and 
cliaracter  ?  Some  of  them  are  destined  for  command- 
ing stations  in  the  service  of  the  country  ;  all  of  them 
are  bom  to  the  sublime  inheritance  of  an  immortal 
life.  "Will  it  harm  any  of  them  to  understand  the 
grand  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  God  and  to 
their  fellow  men  ?  Should  a  treatise  on  Moral  Phi- 
losophy familiarize  to  their  minds  the  gi-eat  princi- 
ples of  human  duty,  would  they  ever  have  reason  to 
lament  the  acquisition  ?  Should  they  come  to  under- 
stand something  of  the  constitution  of  their  countiy, 
would  they  be  less  valuable,  as  private  citizens,  or  less 
useful,  if  called  into  the  public  service  ?  If  Natural 
Philosophy  should  give  them  ampler  revelations  of 
the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  material  world,  would 
they  feel  less  reverence  for  the  Creator ;  or  be  less 
competent  to  deal  with  refractoiT-  substances, — to 
mould  them  into  instruments  of  use  or  into  shapes  of 
beauty?  And  what  if  Chemistry,  and  Mineralogy, 
and  animal  and  vegetable  Physiology,  should  likewise 
be  included  among  the  branches  of  a  good  English 
education  I  Would  not  the  youth  who  should  master 
the  elementary  principles  of  these  sciences,  in  the  High 
School,  be  amply  repaid  for  his  diligence;  and  would 
he  not  more  than  repay  society  for  placing  those 
sciences  which  are  specially  useful  to  the  people, 
within  the  reach  of  the  people?  Again,  is  it  not 
worth  while  for  every  man  and  woman,  in  this 
country,  to  learn  to  write  and  to  speak,  with  accu- 
racy, and  clearness,  and  force,  their  mother  tongue  ? 
In  fine,  sho^ild  the  pupils  in  the  High  School  be 
instructed  in  the  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  would  they  be  less  happy,  and  useful,  and 
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virtuous,  in  the  daily  walks  of  life  ?  AVould  their 
faith  be  less  firm,  because  they  could  give  a  reason  for 
it ;  or  their  piety  less  ai'deiit,  because  it  was  sustained 
by  their  convictions?  It  is  not  known  to  me  that  all 
these  branches  of  knowledge  which  I  have  mentioned, 
will  be  taught  in  the  projected  High  School.  That 
some  of  them  will  be,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  Is 
there  a  man  in  this  country  who  would  not  be  wiser, 
and  better,  and  happier,  for  understanding  some  if  not 
all  of  them  ? 

I  now  leave  this  question  in  your  hands — to  be 
settled  as  you  may  be  pleased  to  settle  it.  Before, 
however,  you  vote  to  put  down  the  High  School,  antici- 
pate, for  a  few  moments,  the  judgments  of  Histoiy. 
You  and  I  must  soon  pass  away,  but  the  record  of  our 
deeds  will  be,  in  some  soit,  imperishable.  Let  us  not 
give  posterity  cause  to  reproach  us.  Leave  them  no 
room  to  say,  and  to  say  in  scorn,  that,  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  city  of  Providence  ad- 
vanced  hachward  in  the  march  of  modern  civilization. 
Expose  not  yourselves  to  the  practical  sarcasm  that, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  superannuated  militaiy 
despotisms  of  Europe  were  scattering  among  the 
peojjle  the  lights  of  knowledge,  a  city  of  republican 
America,  the  seat  of  a  University  for  seventy  years, 
detei-miued,  hj  a  popular  vote,  against  carrying  forward 
a  system  of  popular  Education  !  Let  us,  fellow  citizens, 
be  no  laggards  in  this  noble  enterprise.  Let  us  come 
up  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Let  us  erect  ai'ouud  our 
government  and  laws — our  lives,  liberty,  and  property 
— the  strongest  and  the  cheapest  of  all  defences — a 

WJiLL  EDUCATED,  AND  JIOEAL,  AND  EELIGIOUS  pEOPLE. 

A  Private  Citizen. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS. 


YouK  Board  do  not  feel  themselves  warranted  by 
tlie  state  of  your  fands,  in  purchasing  for  tlie  Library 
any  books,  whicli  cannot  be  read  by  those  wlio  are 
familiar  only  witb  the  mother  tongue.  At  some 
future  day,  the  reasons  for  this  restricted  course  will, 
it  is  hoped,  cease  to  exist.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is 
consoling  to  think  that,  within  the  range  of  our  own 
vi^-orous,  and  rich,  and  varied  literature,  ai-e  to  be 
found  almost  exhaustless  treasures;  flights  of  the 
loftiest  imagination;  efforts  of  transcendent  intellect ; 
lessons  of  profoundest  wisdom.  The  morbid  appetite, 
now  80  extensively  prevalent,  for  that  class  of  literary 
productions  which  inflames  the  passions  and  perverts 
the  moral  sentiments,  your  Board  cannot  consent  to 
foster.  They  would  betray  their  trust,  were  they  not, 
in  all  cases,  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  those 
works  which  are  favorable  to  a  healthy  tone  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  which  help  to  strengthen  the  securi- 
ties of  human  virtue  and  happiness. 

We  have  embarked,  under  cheering  auspices,  in  a 
noble  enterprise.  In  the  priceless  benefits  of  this 
enterprise,  we  and  our  children  cannot  fail  to  partici- 
pate.   Let  us  beware,  then,  how  we  indulge,  at  the 
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outset,  a  disposition  to  shrink  from  its  burtLen's.  If 
it  be  our  aim  to  establish  a  public  Library  which 
shall  not  dishonor  our  city  and  ourselves,  -we  must 
come  up  to  the  great  work  with  warm  hearts  and  with 
open  hands.  This  work  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
spasmodic  efforts  or  by  transient  expedients.  It  de- 
mands for  its  thorough  execution,  sustained  and  vigor- 
ous action — the  devotion  of  spirit  which  is  not  repelled 
from  its  object  by  the  labor  of  years.  It  should, 
morever,  recruit  our  zeal  in  this  noble  cause,  to  reflect 
that  a  public  Library  is  almost  the  only  Institution 
which,  amid  the  agitations  of  society  at  the  pi'esent 
day,  can  expect  to  escape  either  the  machinations  of 
craft  or  the  tm-bulence  of  faction :  in  other  words, 
that  an  Institution,  like  the  Athenaeum,  is  powerful 
for  good,  and  incapable  of  being  perverted,  by  any 
party,  religious  or  political,  to  the  pui-poses  of  evil. 
Let  us,  therefore,  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations 
of  our  Lihrary,  sustained  by  the  grateful  confidence 
that  we  are  laboring  to  elevate  the  social  character  of 
our  city,  to  advance  the  cause  of  general  intelligence,— 
to  diffuse  throughout  our  borders  the  light  of  Learn- 
ing and  of  Truth. 

The  stranger  in  the  United  States  finds,  in  every 
portion  of  our  land,  incontestible  evidences  of  intelli- 
gence, enterprise  and  wealth.  He  perceives  not  only 
that  the  struggle  of  individuals  to  accumulate  money, 
is  hot  on  every  side,  but  that,  every  where,  magnifi- 
cent plans  of  physical  improvement  are  executed  with 
an  ease  and  a  rapidity  characteristic  of  the  energy  of 
a  young  and  free  countiy.  But  he  asks,  sometimes  in 
sorrow,  and  sometimes,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  ecom, 
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where  are  your  Public  Libraries?  Where  your  rever- 
ence for  science,  and  art,  and  letters, — where  your 
thirst  for  that  higher  culture  which  marts  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  civilization  ?  It  is  time  that,  in 
our  most  populous  and  opulent  communities,  no  just 
cause  should  be  found  for  such  reproach.  Several  of 
them  have  engaged  with  a  noble  zeal  in  the  gi-eat 
work  of  establishing  public  Librai'ies.  Although, 
fi'om  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  these  institutions 
can  never  be  expected  to  equal,  in  magnificence,  those 
extensive  repositories  of  intellectual  wealth  which 
adom  the  capitals  of  Europe,  yet  they  ai-e  doing  much, 
and  in  the  progress  of  time  they  cannot  fail  to  do 
more,  to  elevate  the  public  taste,  and  to  supply  a 
regenerating  element  to  public  opinion.  Under  a 
republican  government  and  among  a  republican  peo- 
ple, where  the  laws  of  pi'imogeniture  and  of  entail  are 
unknown,  and  where  wealth,  of  course,  seldom  accumu- 
lates in  large  masses,  associated  efforts  in  behalf  of 
these  institutions  are  specially  required.  Without 
such  efforts,  they  cannot  well  be  established.  Here 
and  there,  individual  taste  and  munificence  may  gather 
within  the  private  mansion,  a  well  selected  Family 
Librai-y — but  a  collection  of  books  at  all  adequate  to 
the  wants  of  an  extended  community  can  be  made  only 
by  Societies  or  Corporations,  who  come  to  the  work 
sustained  by  mutual  sympathies  and  a  generous  co-op- 
eration. 

Public  Librai-ies  are  specially  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  our  people  and  to  the  genius  of  our  government. 
We  ai-e,  to  a  great  extent,  without  amusements  to 
diversify  the  forms  of  life  in  our  American  Society. 
There  is  danger,  therefore,  lest  multitudes  who   ai'e 
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fatigued  by  excessive  action  of  mind  and  body  in  the 
round  of  common  occupation,  should,  in  the  absence 
of  innocent  recreations,  lapse  into  torpor,  or  engage 
in  bitter  strife,  or  sink  into  debasing  sensuality.  To 
all  such,  and  in  our  country  they  cannot  be  numbered,  a 
Public  Library  offers  the  best  sources  of  healthful 
excitement — the  most  grateful  refnge  fi-om  the  diu  of 
theological  and  political  controversy — the  traest  relax- 
ations fi'om  the  cares  of  business — and,  next  to  the 
influences  of  religion,  the  strongest  safeguard  against 
the  seductions  of  pleasure. 

We  have  said  that  a  Public  Library  is  suited  to  the 
genius  of  our  goveniment.  We  mean,  that  our  insti- 
tutions pre-suppose  and  demand  an  extensive  diffusion 
of  knowledge  and  virtue  among  the  people.  In  the 
judgment  of  intelligent  minds,  these  institutions  are 
hostile  to  no  superiorities,  whether  owing  to  wealth, 
or  talent,  or  the  distinctions  of  moral  character.  It  is 
their  design  to  place  ivithin  the  control  of  every  man 
the  means  of  bettering  his  pecuniary  fortunes,  of  cul- 
tivating his  Intellectual  powers,  of  improving  his 
moral  nature.  An  important  instrument  in  effecting 
purposes  like  these,  is  to  be  found  in  Public  Libraries, 
founded,  like  our  own,'  upon  liberal  principles,  and 
having  for  theii-  aim  the  general  good.  These  estab- 
lishments are  not  intended,  as  many  mistakingly  or 
perversely  think,  for  the  more  especial  benefit  of  the 
rich,  and  the  learned,  and  the  unoccupied.  Under 
restrictions  which  are  essential  to  secure  their  perma- 
nence,  they  are  accessible  to  all  classes  of  men.  They 
address  themselves  to  the  sympathies,  and  tastes— the 
opinions  and  principles  of  the  whole  popular  mind. 
Sustained  by  considerations  like  these,  let  us,  one  and 
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all,  seek  to  promote,  \>j  every  means  in  our  power, 
the  welfare  of  the  Institution  wliioli  lias  been  entrusted 
to  our  care.  Its  infant  destinies  are  in  our  liands — 
let  us  take  good  heed  that  those  who,  in  the  order  of 
Providence,  are  so  soon  to  enter  into  our  labors,  shall 
have  no  cause  to  say  that  we  were  unfaithful  to  our 
high  trust. 

These  statistics  indicate  a  gradual  increase,  from 
year  to  year,  in  the  number  of  those  who  desire  to 
obtain  for  themselves  and  for  their  children  a  share  of 
the  intellectual,  and  in  some  sort,  imperishable  wealth 
which  has  here  been  accumulated.  It  is  not  for  this 
Board  to  prescribe  to  their  fellow  citizens  how  they 
shall  spend  their  money,  or  in  what  manner  they 
should  seek  happiness  and  honor  for  themselves  and 
their  children ;  but  when  they  reflect  how  rich  and 
varied  are  the  beneflts  of  a  generous  intellectual  cul- 
ture, and  at  how  small  a  price  this  Institution  oifers 
to  impart  these  benefits,  they  cannot  abstain  fi'om  an 
expression  of  regret  that  comparatively  so  few  should 
come  up  hither  to  buy  knowledge,  and  wisdom,  and 
virtue.  The  cost  of  a  share  which  admits  a  Proprietor 
and  his  family  to  the  privileges  of  a  well  selected 
Library,  containing  more  than  seven  thousand  vol- 
umes, is  only  fifteen  dollars,  and  the  annual  tax  which 
the  current  expenses  of  the  Institution  require,  cannot 
exceed  five  dollars.  Look  abroad  over  this  whole 
population  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  people,  and 
behold,  how  many,  in  every  condition  of  fortune, 
expend,  every  year,  in  some  frivolous,  or  perchance 
in  some  vicious  indulgence,  more  than  enough  to  pur- 
chase  the   privileges   of  access   to  this  Institution! 
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These  privileges,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  of  no 
mean  value.  Is  it  nothing  to  escape,  for  a  while, 
from  the  hot  pursuit  of  gain,  or  the  exasperated  strife 
of  politics,  or  the  wearisome  round  of  pleasure,  to 
these  serene  retreats  where  Science  invites  to  the 
study  of  her  noble  truths,  and  Taste  and  Genius, 
Imagination  and  Art,  reveal  fair  portions  of  the  bonnd- 
less  realms  of  beauty?  Is  it  nothing  to  anticipate 
the  stem  discipline  of  calamity,  by  listening  to  oracles 
who  will  lead  us  to  happiness  through  other  paths 
than  those  of  suffering  ?  Is  it  nothing  for  those  who 
are  preparing  for  the  business  of  life,  to  leara,  in  the 
best  society  and  under  the  best  teachers,  the  true 
conditions  and  the  solemn  responsibilities  of  life  ?  Is 
it  nothing  for  creatures,  destined  like  ourselves  to  live 
forever,  to  cultivate,  in  communion  with  the  wise  and 
good  who  have  gone  before  us,  our  capacities  for  the 
sublime  and  passionless  enjoyments  of  the  immortal 
life? 

We  have  commenced,  under  favorable  auspices,  a 
noble  enterprise.  Thus  far,  our  efforts  have  been 
eminently  successful.  If,  however,  we  shoiild  be  be- 
trayed into  the  delusive  notion  that  little  now 
remains  for  us  to  accomplish,  we  shall  lapse  into  a 
state  of  languor  which  will  be  fatal  to  all  progress. 
The  literaiy  wants  of  this  community  will  continue  to 
multiply,  and  we  must  endeavor  to  anticipate  them. 
Our  Library  demands  that  important  accessions  be 
made,  whenever  our  resources  will  pei-mit,  to  its  various 
departments.  We  are  invited  to  enrich  our  collection, 
yet  more  and  more,  with  the  treasures  of  Anglo  Saxon 
Literature— a  literature,  be  it  remembered,  eminently 
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suited  to  our  social  condition  and  hatits — allied  to  a 
pure  faith,  and  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  an  exalted 
freedom.  We  ought,  moreover,  to  be  animated  to  per- 
severance in  our  work  by  the  impulse  which  has 
recently  been  impai-ted  to  kindred  institutions  in  this 
city.  Our  system  of  popular  education  is  about  to  be 
improved  and  extended.  The  scientific  association, 
which  shares  with  us  the  accommodations  of  this 
edifice,  is  pushing,  with  unostentatious  diligence,  its 
liberal  inquiries ;  and  our  University,  recently  en- 
dowed with  larger  means  for  conveying  instruction,  is 
destined  to  labor  with  increasing  success  in  the  cause 
of  all  good  learning.  In  the  midst  of  this  generous 
strife,  let  us  not  remain  inactive.  Seeking  the  favor 
of  no  sect,  political  or  religious,  let  it  be  our  aim  to 
make  these  halls  the  dwelling  place  of  all  good  influ- 
ences, so  that  the  men  and  women  of  our  city  who 
resoi-t  hither,  may  here  learn  something  of  what  con- 
stitutes the  true  dignity  and  the  lasting  pleasure  of 
thinking  beings. 

In  concluding  this  Eeport,  your  Boai'd  must  turn, 
for  a  moment,  from  themes  of  grateful  interest  to  an 
event  of  sad  significance.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Athenaeum,  death  has  bereaved 
us  of  one  of  our  associates.  Only  a  few  weeks  since, 
and  "William  Butler  stood  among  us,  in  the  midst  of 
his  year^Ml  of  health  and  buoyant  in  spirit — sus- 
taining important  relations  to  his  friends  and  to  the 
public — and  destined  to  enjoyed  yet  larger  capacities 
for  useful  and  honorable  action.  From  all  these 
scenes  of  enjoyment  and  of  promise,  he  passed,  with 
f^ai-ful  suddenness,  into  the  state  of  untried  being ! 
Influenced  by  a  sentiment  of  respect  for  the  memory  of 
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our  deceased  associate,  as  well  as  l)y  a  desire  to  leave 
to  the  Proprietors  the  unemban'assed  choice  of  hia 
successor,  your  Board  have  forliorne  to  fill  the  vacancy 
which  the  death  of  Mr.  Butler  has  created.  He  is 
now  neither  of  us  nor  among  us,  but  from  his  fresh 
grave  there  comes  a  voice  which  admonishes  us  all  to  do 
with  our  might  whatever  our  hands  may  find  to  do — 
assured  that,  how  numerous  soever  may  be  the 
chances  of  failure  to  which  most  human  enterprises 
are  exposed,  nothing  can  finally  be  lost  of  that  whicli 
ia  done  for  Virtue  and  for  Truth. 

*  *  «  *  «  ^:  *  -ff 

A  retrospect  of  the  past  year  furnishes  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Athengeum, 
and  a  substantial  pledge  that  the  public  favor  will 
never  suflfer  this  prosperity  to  decline.  It  is  now  four 
years,  since  our  Library  was  first  opened.  During 
that  time,  its  privileges  have  been  accessible,  not  only 
to  the  individual  proprietor  and  to  his  immediate 
family,  but,  under  proper  restrictions,  to  all  strangers 
introduced  by  proprietors.  Our  country,  it  is  believed, 
contains  no  Library,  of  equal  value  and  extent,  which 
is  established  upon  so  comprehensive  principles,  or 
which  is  conducted,  in  all  respects,  in  so  liberal  a 
spirit.  A  share  can  be  obtained  at  an  expense  which 
places  within  the  reach  of  a  large  majority  of  our  in- 
habitants the  rich  intellectual  stores  here  collected. 
In  all  the  regulations,  likewise,  which  have  been 
adopted  for  the  government  of  the  Library,  the  con- 
venience of  the  proprietors  have  been  studiously 
regarded  ;  and  no  practicable  means  have  been  left  un- 
tried, to  render  these  halls  an  attractive  resort ;  to  culti- 
vate, more  especially  in  the  young,  a  desire  for  mental 
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culture ;  and  to  elevate,  by  all  the  refined  influences 
of  such  an  Institution,  the  taste  of  this  whole  eom- 
mmiity.  The  Board  of  Directors  are  not  without  the 
belief  that,  to  some  extent,  these  valuable  results  have 
been  accomplished.  They  rejoice  to  believe  that  num- 
bers daily  come  up  hither,  to  refresh  themselves  at 
pui'e  fountains ;  that  some  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes 
here  find  a  most  gi-ateful  substitute  for  amusements 
which  exhaust  the  spirits,  if  they  do  not  corrupt  the 
heart ;  and  that  few  leave  these  walls,  without  a  senti- 
ment of  deeper  reverence  for  learning— without  a 
stronger  conviction  that  too  m-uclh  cannot  be  done  for 
the  education  of  that  mind  which  constitutes  the  man, 
and  which,  in  weal  or  in  wo,  is  destined  to  live  for- 
ever. 

»         »         *         «■*         *         *         » 

In  the  prosperity  of  the  AtheuEeum,  your  Board 
have  no  other  interest,  and  they  can  have  no  other 
interest,  than  what  is  felt  by  every  citizen  who  is 
anxious  that  this  Institution  and  other  kindred  insti- 
tutions should  be  made  eifective  instruments  in  culti- 
vating a  taste  for  liberal  studies— in  imparting  a  right 
direction  to  public  opinion — in  wimiing  for  our  city 
and  for  our  State,  a  name  and  an  influence  which  can 
be  put  at  hazard  by  no  fluctuations  in  politics,  and  by 
no  vicissitudes  in  trade.  They  would  fain  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  every  parent  in  this  community, 
that,  amid  the  changeful  destinies  of  human  life,  cir- 
cumstances are  comparatively  insignificant,  and  that 
character — a  well  formed  character — is  the  only  sure 
foundation  of  happiness,  usefulness,  and  honor.  They 
would  fain  quicken  parents  to  a  true  perception  of  the 
b^t  interests  of  their  children— to  a  tranciuil   but 
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unyielding  conviction  that  wealth,  withont  just  views 
of  the  responsibilities  which  it  involves,  and  of  the 
noble  enjoyments  which  it  may  be  made  to  create,  is 
a  treacherous  blessing ;  and  that  there  can  be  no  surer 
provision  for  the  welfare  of  every  human  being,  than 
a  conscience  responsive  to  the  claims  of  duty,  and  a 
taste  alive  to  the  pleasures  of  intellect. 

Before  closing  this  Report,  the  Board  of  Directors 
beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  in  relation  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  Libraiy  of  the  Athenseum  should 
be  increased;  and,  also,  in  relation  to  the  principles 
upon  which  it  should  be  selected.  At  the  present 
stage  in  the  progress  of  this  Institution,  the  first  topic 
needs  no  extended  discussion.  Our  Library,  although 
embodying  much  that  is  valuable  in  science  and  in  let- 
ters, is  yet  exceedingly  imperfect.  Some  departments, 
essential  to  every  puljlic  Library,  remain  as  yet  to  be 
created ;  others  require  that  their  deficieuees  should 
be  supplied;  and  all  will  need  to  be  recruited  by 
accessions  from  the  multitude  of  books  which  are  con- 
stantly issuing  from  the  press  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.  Considering  how  active  is  the  intellect  of 
the  age — how  versatile  the  forms  in  which  genius 
clothes  its  creations — how  profound  and  various  the 
researches  of  science — it  would  be  unwise  now  to  antici- 
pate any  limit  at  which  we,  the  friends  and  proprie- 
tors of  the  Athenaeum,  should  pause.  Among  all  the 
experiments,  successful  and  unsuccessful,  by  which 
our  sagacious  countrymen  have  essayed  to  promote 
the  public  interest  and  their  own,  the  experiment  of  a 
public  Library,  on  a  grand  scale,  has  never  yet  been 
made.     Without  extraordinary  aid  from  munificent 
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in  iivi duals,  we  can  never  venture  to  emliark  in  so 
noble  an  enterprise.  "We  trust,  however,  that  the  clay 
is  not  far  distant,  when  the  reproach  of  being  lamenta- 
bly deficient  in  public  libraries  worthy  of  the  name, 
will  no  longer  rest  upon  our  country.  Although,  with 
our  humble  means,  we  cannot  accomplish  what  we 
would,  let  us  not  fail  to  do  what  we  can.  Let  us  be 
faithful,  in  our  day  and  generation,  to  the  trust  con- 
fided to  our  hands— solaced  by  the  hope  that  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us,  will  emulate  our  fidelity, 
and  rejoice  to  share  the  triumphs  which  we  can  only 
anticipate. 

Concerning  the  other  topic — the  principles  upon 
which  the  Library  of  the  Athenaium  should  be 
selected — your  Board  do  not  purpose  to  enlarge. 
Although  they  deem  this  topic  to  be  of  great  practi- 
cal importance,  yet  they  advert  to  it,  now,  only  for 
the  sake  of  expressing  their  opinion  that  it  ought  to 
be  the  principal  aim  of  this  Institution  to  collect, 
within  its  walls,  all  works  which  may  illustrate  the 
truths  and  exhibit  the  progress  of  science ;  and,  like- 
wise, all  works  which  have  won,  or  which  may  promise 
to  win,  for  themselves  the  rank  of  standards  in  litera- 
ture. The  lighter  and  more  graceful  forms  of  litera^ 
ture,  if  obnoxious  to  no  moral  objection,  should  not 
be  systematically  excluded ;  but,  in  the  main,  prefer- 
ence should  be  given  to  those  graver  and  more  costly 
productions  which  many  cannot  afford  to  purchase — 
which  all  ought  to  read ;  and  without  which  no  pub- 
lic Library  can  be  deemed  complete.  Those  who  feed 
exclusively  upon  ephemeral  literary  novelties,  should 
be  left  to  seek  them  in  circulating  libraries  and  in  the 
bookseller's  shop.     Those,  too,  who  pervert  both  their 
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taste  and  their  morals,  "by  a  familiarity  with  publica- 
tions which  obtain  a  baleful  ascendency  over  the  pas- 
sions and  the  imagination  of  the  young,  should  be 
admonished  that  this  is  no  dwelling  place  for  the 
exaggerated  desciiptions,  the  vicious  sentiment,  and 
the  varnished  impurities  of  modern  fiction.  The 
Athenieum  should  invite  the  public  to  a  healthier  and 
more  substantial  repast — to  the  peinisal  of  works 
which  are  in  harmony  -ndth  tnith  and  virtue ;  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  criticism  and  of  time ;  and  which, 
in  the  memorable  language  of  Milton,  "  the  world 
will  not  willingly  let  die." 


BKOWX   UNIVEKSTTY. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  this 
Committee  was  requested  to  prepare  a  revised  code  of 
the  laws  respecting  the  Library,  and  to  report  the 
same  to  the  Coi-poration  at  the  present  meeting. 
To  this  d^lty,  the  Committee  have  not  been  in- 
attentive ;  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations  in 
the  premises  will  be  found  among  the  documents 
accompanying  this  Report.  In  framing  these  Regu- 
lations, the  Committee  desired  to  accomplish  two 
important  objects;— the  preservation  of  the  Library 
from  the  effects  of  wanton  or  careless  use,  and  the 
extension  of  its  privileges,  under  proper  restrictions, 
to  a  larger  number  of  persons  than  have  hitherto  been 
permitted  to  enjoy  them.  In  this  matter,  the  Com- 
mittee are  unanimously  of  the  opinion,  that  the  policy 
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of  tlie  University  lias  been,  liittei-to,  needlessly  re- 
sti-ictive  ;  that  it  is  a  policy  not  in  harmony  with  the 
public  sentiment ;  that  it  frustrates  one  of  the  grand 
designs  for  which  Libraries  are  established — the 
wider  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  knowledge,  and  of  the 
facilities  by  which  knowledge  may  be  acquired.  The 
Regulations  applicable  to  this  point,  reported  by  the 
Committee,  ai-e  cautious  and  guarded;  they  are  de- 
manded by  the  just  expectations  of  the  public,  who 
have  for  some  time,  anticipated  the  adoption  of  a 
more  liberal  policy  in  regard  to  the  Library;  they 
will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  eminently  conducive  to 
the  gi-owth  of  the  Library,  and  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  University. 

In  reviewing  the  year  which  has  closed,  the  Joint 
Library  Committee  find  ample  cause  for  congratula- 
tion. The  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books  and 
apparatus  having  become  fully  available,  a  new 
epoch  has  opened  upon  our  University;  a  new 
aliment  has  been  supplied  to  recruit  her  strength  ;  a 
new  principle  of  life  has  been  in  operation  to  accele- 
rate her  progress.  After  having,  for  a  long  course  of 
years,  remained  stationai-y,  the  Library,  at  last,  gives 
token  that  the  spirit  of  change  and  improvement  has 
entered  its  portals.  Within  the  past  year,  something 
has  been  done ;  b^^t,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that 
much  remains  to  be  done,  ere  our  Library  can  be  made 
at  all  adequate  to  the  just  expectations  of  the  public ; 
to  the  necessities  of  Instructors,  who  look  to  it  for 
means  to  render  their  instructions  more  valuable ; 
or  to  the  wants  of  pupils,  who  seek,  in  a  rich  collection 
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of  books,  tbose  Impulses  and  aids  wliicli  are  essential 
to  generous  scholarship. 

Without  wishing  to  he  understood  to  undeiTate 
the  value  of  any  of  the  departments  of  the  University, 
the  Library  Committee  cannot  forbear,  in  closing  this 
Report,  to  commend  to  the  Corporation  the  Library, 
as  worthy  to  be  deemed  one  of  the  great  interests  of 
the  University.  It  addresses  itself  to  the  public  sym- 
pathies, with  a  power  of  impression  and  attraction  not 
belonging,  in  an  equal  degree,  to  other  departments ; 
and  it  communicates  to  every  other  department  the 
spirit  and  the  means  of  pi'ogi-essive  improvement. 
And  yet  more,  it  sends  abroad  upon  society  influences 
fitted  to  chasten  and  to  exalt  its  tastes,  habits,  and 
principles.  It  elevates  the  standard  of  scholarship 
and  it  increases  the  veneration  for  learning.  It  helps 
to  rescue  men  from  the  dominion  of  the  senses ;  to 
withdraw  them  from  the  too  eager  pursuit  of  interests, 
exclusively  material ;  and  to  attract  them  to  the  con- 
templation of  those  higher  tniths  and  duties  which 
affect,  most  intimately,  and  for  the  longest  duration,  the 
character  and  the  destiny  of  thinking  beings. 

As  Mr.  Jewett  is  now  in  Gennany,  where  he  will 
continue  till  he  visits  Italy,  the  Committee  have  au- 
thorized the  Treasurer  to  remit  to  him  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  pounds  sterling,  to  be  invested,  at  his  discre- 
tion, in  German  editions  and  illustrations  of  the  an- 
cient classics,  and  likewise  in  works,  which  will  help  to 
familiarize  to  the  minds  of  our  students  the  rich  and 
varied  literature  of  that  land  of  authors  and  scholars. 
The  expediency  of  this  investment  requires  no  vindi- 
cation.   Such  is  the  intrinsic  value,  and  such  the  wide 
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oeleteity  of  German  literature,  tiat  a  knowledge  of 
tie  language  which  embodies  it,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent,  exclusively  embodies  it,  has  come  to  be  consid- 
ered, in  the  United  States,  as  an  essential  part  of  a 
liberal  education.  The  Committee  rejoice  that  such  is 
the  faet — they  welcome  it  as  an  indication  that  our 
country  is  beginning  to  demand  of  our  literary  and 
scientific  men  a  more  generous  culture,  and  that  a 
higher  standard  of  scholarship  is  about  to  be  estab- 
lished in  all  our  institutions  of  learning  While  they 
would  be  the  last  to  mideiTate  the  wealth  of  our  own 
langui^e  and  literature,  they  believe  that  the  scholar 
who  is  familial  with  the  German  may  command  access 
to  i-ich  mines  of  thought  and  research,  in  which  the 
English  mind  has  hai-dly  begun  to  work.  They  are 
aware  that  the  German  imagination  loves  to  deal 
sometimes  in  -n'hat  is  wild  and  fanciful,  and  sometimes 
in  what  is  mysterious  and  terrific.  They  are  per- 
suaded, however,  that  its  creations,  full  as  they  are  of 
beauty  and  of  power,  will  fail  to  pervert  the  sedate 
and  genuine  impulses  of  English  thought,  and  fancy 
and  feeling,  and  that  our  scholars,  and  all,  indeed,  who 
cultivate  the  Gei-man  tongue,  will  exercise  a  genuine 
eclectic  spirit— that,  fascinated  neither  by  the  false 
philosophy  nor  by  the  extravagant  fictions  of  Ger- 
many, they  will  extract  fi-om  her  sterling  literature 
the  means  for  more  extended  and  accurate  research  in 
every  department  of  learning;  the  elements  of  a  truer 
and  less  exclusive  taste  in  letters— the  materials  of  a 
more  profound  and  expansive  generalization  of  the 
principles  which  govern  human  action. 

In  concluding  their  Report,  the  Committee  commend 
anew  the  Library  to  the  favorable  regard  of  the  hon- 
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orable  Coiporation,  as  one  of  tlie  commanding  interests 
of  the  University.  Tliey  are  solicitous  that  its  import- 
ance to  the  other  interests  of  this  Institution — to  the 
cause  of  sound  learning — and  to  the  highest  welfare ' 
of  this  community,  should  not  be  undervalued.  This 
Institution  was  founded  eighty  years  ago,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting,  in  the  language  of  its  charter, 
"  the  liberal  arts  and  universal  literature."  It  is  mor- 
tifying to  reflect,  how  little,  till  within  a  few  years, 
has  been  done  to  make  the  Library  to  correspond,  in 
any  sense,  to  the  compreliensive  design  of  the  ven- 
erable fathers  of  this  University.  They  were  true  to 
the  great  trust  which  they  undertook  to  disehai'ge. 
At  an  early  day,  and  with  limited  means,  they  did 
what  they  could  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  founda^ 
tions  of  this  Institution.  Faithful  to  the  high  trust 
committed  to  our  hands,  let  us,  then,  in  our  turn,  use 
the  more  ample  means  with  which  we  are  endowed, 
not  only  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  Library, 
but  in  enlarging,  in  all  respects,  the  capacities  of  this 
Univei-sity  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  sound  learning — 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  Amei-ican  scholarship — to 
invigorate  the  tone  of  social  morality — and  to  spread, 
far  and  wide,  the  transforming  influences  of  Christian 
truth. 


ItllORE   ISLAND    UlriTOEICAL   SOCIETY. 

Youit  Board  rejoice  to  recognize,  in  every  section 
of  our  Union,  manifestations  of  increasing  interest  in 
those  studies  and  researches  which  relate  to  the  history 
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of  our  country.  An  Historical  Society,  with  which 
your  Board  will  lose  no  time  in  commencing  a  corres- 
pondence, has  ju8t  heen  established,  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices,  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  Similar 
Societies  are  multiplying,  not  only  in  the  old,  but  in 
the  new  States ;  and,  amid  the  bitter  strife  of  our 
domestic  politics,  it  is  refreshing  to  behold  political 
champions  of  every  denomination  cordially  co-op- 
erating in  effoi-ts  to  extend  the  serene  triumphs  of 
histoiical  tmth. 

In  conclusion,  youi-  Board  would  femember,  and 
they  would  exhort  their  associates  likewise  to  remem- 
ber, their  privileges  and  their  duties.  The  history  of 
Hhode  Island,  rich  in  incident,  and  fall  of  iusti-uction, 
is  yet  to  be  written.  If  written  with  impartiality  and 
in  a  spirit  of  comprehensive  wisdom,  neither  we  nor 
our  children  would  have  cause  to  blush  at  the  record. 
Our  fathers  lived  not  in  vain.  In  the  conflicts  of  the 
American  Revolution,  they  contended  manfully,  in 
the  council  and  in  the  field,  for  the  great  principles  of 
popular  right.  To  them  belongs  the  merit  of  the  first 
public  suggestion  of  the  General  Congress  which 
assembled  in  1774  ;  and  to  them,  likewise,  belongs  the 
credit  of  making  the  first  movement  in  behalf  of  our 
national  system  of  naval  defence.  Not  to  enumerate 
other  unquestioned  titles  to  our  grateful  recollection, 
they  bequeathed  to  us,  in  the  spot  which  we  now  in- 
habit, a  goodly  heritage ;  and,  let  it  never  be  forgotten, 
they  also  bequeathed  to  us,  and  they  first  proclaimed  to 
the  world,  the  true  principles  of  religious  freedom  ! 
Let  us  not  slight  the  noble  inheritance.  Let  us  at  least 
strive,  in  this  our  day  and  generation,  to  collect  every 
memorial  of  these  forefathers  which  time  may  have 
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spared.  Having  rescued  these  memorials  from  oblivion, 
let  us  place  them,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  beyond 
the  reach  of  accident.  In  this  work,  let  us  labor, 
unceasingly,  till  it  be  accomplished.  Give  the  future 
historian  of  our  State  no  cause  to  reproach  us  for  hav- 
ing left  him  naught  but  arid  chronicles  of  events  ;  but 
let  him  find,  among  the  fruits  of  our  humbler  toils, 
materials,  not  only  for  faithful  narrative,  but  for  a 
philosophical  exposition  of  the  conduct,  and  princi- 
ples, and  institutions  of  our  ancestors. 


BROWN  UNIVERSITY, 

.  LIBEEAL   ANB   CATHOLIC   INSTITUTION. 


Brown  TJkiversity  was  founded  by  the  Baptists— 
and  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  Baptists.  Thus  far, 
and  no  farther,  may  it  be  considered  as  a  Sectmian 
Institution.  To  the  grand  principles  of  religious  tol- 
eration, on  which  it  was  founded,  it  may  not  be  deemed 
improper  briefly  to  advert.  These  principles  are  une- 
quivocally recognized  in  the  Charter,  and  through 
every  stage  in  the  history  of  the  College  they  have,  it 
is  believed,  been  preserved  inviolate. 

The  Charter  provides  that  the  Corporation  shall 
consist  of  two  branches — the  Board  of  Fellows  and 
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the  Board  of  Trastees— the  foi-mer  comprising  twelve 
members,  the  latter  thirty-six.  Of  the  twelve  Fellows, 
eit^ht  must  be  Baptists— but  the  remaining  four 
must  "be  chosen  from  other  denominations  of  Christiana 
Of  the  Trustees,  twenty-two  must  be  Baptists,  five 
Episcopalians,  five  Friends,  and  four  Congregational- 
ists.  In  determining  these  proportions,  originally, 
reference,  it  is  supposed,  was  had  to  the  existing  state 
of  the  principal  religious  denominations  at  the  time  of 
the  granting  of  the  Charter.  Of  the  Of&eei-s  of  In- 
struction, the  President  alone  is  required  to  be  a  Bap- 
tist. The  College  is  more  than  once  denominated  by 
the  Charter  as  "  a  liberal  and  catholic  institution." 
That  this  noble  appellation  is  not  undeserved,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  that  Instrument  will  plainly 
show ; 

"It  is  hereby  enacted  and  declared.  That  into  this  lib- 
eral and  catholic  institiition  shall  never  be  admitted 
any  religious  tests :  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  mem- 
bers hereof  shall  forever  enjoy  full,  free,  absolute  and 
uninterrupted  liberty  of  conscience :  and  that  the 
places  of  Professors,  Tutors,  and  all  other  officers,  the 
President  alone  excepted,  shall  be  free  and  open  for 
all  denominations  of  Protestants :  and  that  youth  of 
all  religious  denominations  shall  and  may  be  freely 
admitted  to  the  equal  advantages,  emoluments  and 
honors  of  the  College  or  University ;  and  shall  receive 
a  like  fair,  generous  and  equal  treatment,  dm-ing  their 
residence  therein,  they  conducting  themselves  peace- 
ably, and  conforming  to  the  laws  and  statutes  thereof. 
And  that  the  public  teaching  shall,  in.  general,  respect 
the  sciences;  and  that  the  sectarian  differences  of 
opinions  shall  not  make  any  part  of  the  public  and 
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classical  instruction  :  although  all  religious  controver- 
sies may  be  studied  fi'eely,  examined  and  explained, 
by  the  President,  Professors  and  Tutors,  in  a  personal, 
separate  and  distinct  manner,  to  the  youth  of  any  or 
each  denomination :  and  above  all,  a  constant  regard 
be  paid  to,  and  effectual  care  taken  of,  the  morals  of 
the  College." 

In  the  following  paragraph  from  the  existing  Laws 
of  the  College,  the  same  broad  principles  are  recog- 
nized. 

"  The  right  of  Christians  of  every  denomination  to 
enioy  without  molestation  their  religio^ls  sentiments, 
is  fully  allowed ;  nevertheless,  as  the  public  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  is  a  moral  duty,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  term,  every  student  shall  designate  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  other  officer  named  by  him,  some  place  of 
public  worship  which  he  chooses  to  attend,  and  he 
shall  attend  such  place  of  worship  on  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon  of  every  first  day  of  the  week." 

The  Statutes  of  the  College,  passed  in  178.3,  clearly 
evince,  that,  on  the  subject  of  religion,  its  founders 
were  animated  with  the  most  liberal  and  catholic 
spirit.  According  to  these  statutes,  those  students 
who  regularly  observed  the  seventh  day  as  the  Sab- 
bath, were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  law 
which  required  "  every  student  to  attend  public  wor- 
ship where  he,  or  his  parents  or  guardians,  shall  think 
proper."  Those  who  statedly  attended  the  Fri&ndS 
meeting,  were  expressly  "  permitted  to  wear  their  hats, 
within  the  College  walls,"  &c.  And  "  young  gentle- 
men of  the  Hebrew  persuasion"  were  formally  ex- 
empted from  the  law  which  commanded,  on  penalty  of 
expulsion,  that   no  student    should  deny  the   divine 
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authority  of  tlie  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Furtlier- 
more,  at  tlieir  annual  meeting,  in  1770,  the  Corpora- 
tion passed  a  resolution  appointing  the  President  and 
the  Chancellor  to  inform  a  distinguished  Jew  in  the 
city  of  Charleston  (S.  C.)  that  "  the  children  of  Jews 
may  he  admitted  into  this  Institution,  and  entirely 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  their  own  religion,  without 
any  constraint  or  imposition  whatever!"  These  are 
cm-ious  and  valuable  memorials  of  by-gone  times. 
They  indicate  on  the  part  of  the  founders  of  the  Col- 
lege, a  delicate  regard  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  and 
a  genei-ous  attachment  to  the  principles  of  religious 
toleration,  for,  which  it  is  believed,  no  parallels  can  be 
found  in  the  history  of  similar  Institutions. 

Every  College  in  !N"ew  England,  and  most  of  the 
Colleges  in  the  Middle  States,  are  under  the  control  of 
some  particular  religious  denomination.  The  Charter 
of  no  one  of  them,  except  that  of  Brown  University, 
SECURES  to  several  leading  sects  of  Chi-istians  the 
EIGHT  FOR  EVER  to  share  in  the  administration  of  their 
affairs. 

With  many  of  our  American  Colleges,  Theological 
Schools  are  connected.  Brown  University  is,  and 
always  has  been,  without  one.  That  Institution  is, 
in  the  language  of  its  Charter,  "  a  seminary  for  the 
education  of  youth  in  the  vernacular  and  learned  lan- 
guages, and  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences." 

In  many  Colleges,  the  students  are  compelled  to 
attend  public  worship,  on  the  Sabbath,  at  some  par. 
ticular  place,  which  is  designated  by  law.  In  this 
matter,  the  students  of  Brown  University  are,  by  law, 
allowed  an  uncontrolled  choice. 
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Finally,  with  confidence  may  it  be  asserted,  that,  in 
Brown  University,  no  Officers  of  Instruction  and  no 
students,  who  happen  not  to  he  Baptists,  and  of  the 
latter  there  are  many,  are  ever  made  to  feel  that 
"  sectarian  differences  of  opinions,"  diminish,  in  any 
degree,  their  privileges,  their  usefulness,  or  tlieir  hap- 
piness. 


OBITUARIES. 


JIOSES    BliOWK". 

WiTUiN  the  past  year,  Death  has  been  busy  in  the 
ranks  of  our  aged  and  influential  citizens.  One  after 
another  has  passed  into  the  world  of  spirits,  and  the 
places  which  once  knew  them,  shall  know  them  no 
more.  The  individuals  to  whom  I  allude,  were  useful 
and  honorable  men ;  for  they  mixed  themselves  large- 
ly with  the  interests  of  society,  and  they  never  failed, 
even  in  these  latter  days  of  social  perversity,  to  uphold 
the  grand  conservative  pi-inciples  of  moral  right. 
Leaving  to  the  pen  of  familiar  friendship  the  gi-ateful 
task  of  commemorating  the  virtues  of  that  excellent 
person,  who  so  long  presided  over  our  University, 
and  who  so  recently  was  the  joy  of  his  own  fireside, 
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I  have  collected  a  few  memorials  of  the  late  Moses 
Brown,  which  cannot  be  without  interest,  especially 
to  those  who  were  no  strangers  to  that  venerable  man. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  James  and  Hope  Brown, 
and  was  bom  in  Providence,  September  23,  1738. 
He  long  survived  his  three  elder  broth  ers,  Nicbolas, 
Joseph  and  Jolin — the  first  having  died  in  1791,  the 
second  in  1784,  and  the  third  in  1803.*  At  the  early 
age  of  thirteen,  he  left  school,  and,  his  father  being 
deceased,  he  passed  his  early  years  in  the  family  of 
his  paternal  uncle  Obadiah,f  at  that  time  an  eminent 
mercliant  of  Providence,  who,  from  the  first,  extended 
to  him  the  care  and  the  affection  of  a  father.  In  the 
year  1764,  he  married  Anna  Brown,  the  daughter  of 
his  uncle,  and  be  subsequently  inherited,  by  Will,  a 
portion  of  his  large  estate.  Thus  was  strengthened, 
by  an  intimate  alliance,  in  manhood,  the  triendship 
which  had  brightened  his  early  years.  This  marriage 
was  blessed  by  the  birth  of  three  children,  a  son  and 
two  daughters.  One  of  the  latter  died  in  infancy — 
the  other,  Sarah  Almy,  a  truly  estimable  woman,  and 
wife  of  the  late  William  Almy,  in  1794.  His  only 
son,  the  late  Obadiah  Brown,  of  honorable  memory, 
died  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  in  the  year  1822;  and 

*  The  four  brothers,  na  they  were  famijiarly  termed,  were  remarkable  men, 
for  the  times  In  which  they  lived.  They  could  command  tew  of  those  oppor- 
tunities for  instruction  which  are  now  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  indi- 
vidual ;  but  so  lai^ely  were  they  endowed  with  practical  sagacity — so  exem- 
plary were  their  habits  of  industry  and  economy— and  so  generous  their  spirit 
of  eiiterpriae,  tliat,  not witlistan ding  tleir  imperfect  means  of  education,  they 
won  for  themselYcs  a  substantial  influence  in  society — and  they  have  left  be- 
hind them  enduring  memorials  of  an  enlaced  pubKc  spirit  and  a  wise  benefi- 

t  A  son  of  the  Eev.  James  Brown,  Pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  who 
diedinl732,  just  ninety  years  after  his  grandfather,  Chad  Brown,  was  ordained 
to  the  same  office. 
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tis  son-in-law,  William  Aliny,  upon  whose  society  and 
"wise  counsels  he  greatly  relied,  at  the  eommeuceraent 
of  the  present  year.  Thus  was  he  a  Patriarch,  without 
children.*  Those  who,  in  the  order  of  nature,  should 
have  gone  after  him,  went  before  him ;  and  he  was  left  to 
feel  all  that  dreariness,  which  belongs  to  what  Burke, 
in  his  eloquent  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  only  son,  calls 
"  the  solitude  of  an  inverted  existence."  In  the 
course  of  his  long  journey,  Mr.  B.  was  three  times 
mamed,  but  he  was  companionless  many  years  before 
he  reached  its  end.  These  successive  trials  were  sus- 
tained with  that  serene  fortitude  which  only  Christian 
faith  can  impart.  To  his  most  familiar  friends  it  is 
known,  that  he  regarded  these  melancholy  bereave- 
ments, with  no  stoical  apathy.  In  some  of  those 
private  records  of  devout  gratitude  which,  till  within 
a  few  yeai-s  of  his  death,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing, upon  the  recmTence  of  his  birth-day,  there  may 
be  found  frequent  and  touching  references  to  these  re- 
peated visitations  of  domestic  sorrow.  In  commemo- 
rating the  goodness  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  when  he 
had  reached  his  eighty-seventh  year,  Mr.  Brown  alludes 
to  his  "  many  trials,"  especially  to  the  death  of  his  son, 
of  whom,  in  language  of  simple  pathos,  he  thus 
speaks:-— "My  beloved  son,  in  my  old  age.  on  whom 
I  was  looking  to  lean."  These  chastisements,  to  use 
his  own  expressive  and  modest  phrase,  "  tended  to  my 
humiliation."  They  took  away  from  the  aged  pilgiim 
his  staff  and  the  companions  of  his  journey,  but  they 

"  His  only  grandcliild  ia  Mrs.  Anna  A.  Jenhins,  wife  of  William  Jenkins, 
Esq.  of  this  city.  To  the  only  aon  of  thia  grand-daugliter,  Moses  Brown 
Jenkins,  Mr.  Brown  bequeathed  his  mansion  house  and  lands,  near  the  hanks 
of  the  Seekonk,  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Merritt,  an  English  gentleman  of 
fortune.  Here,  in  rural  quiet  and  simplicity,  he  lived  tor  the  petiod  of  sixty' 
five  years — and  here  he  breathed  his  latest  sigh. 
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taught  hiin  to  lean,  with  more  confidence,  upon  an 
Almighty  arm,  and  to  look  fonvard,  with  a  more 
sustaining  hope,  to  a  communion  with  the  society  of 
Heaven. 

In  the  year  1763,  Mr.  Brown  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits,  in  partnership  with  his  three  brothers.  He 
continued  in  active  business  for  about  ten  years,  when 
he  withdrew  from  the  bustle  of  trade  to  that  retire- 
ment to  which'  his  feeble  health  invited— and  which 
was  so  much  more  congenial  to  his  early  foi-med  taste 
for  intellectual  pursuits.  From  his  favorite  seclusion 
lie  never  emerged,  except  for  an  interval  of  about  two 
years  which  he  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  his  son 
and  son-in-law  in  the  business  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture. He  early  foresaw  the  advantages  which  domestic 
manufactures  promised  to  this  section  of  our  country; 
and,  in  the  year  1789,  he  was  instrumental  in  inducing 
the  late  Samuel  Slater,  Esq.  to  employ  his  skill  in 
working  the  first  water  fmmes  in  America.  These 
fr'ames  are  now  in  the  original  mill  at  Pawtucket. 

From  May,  1764,  to  October,  1771,  Mr.  B.  was  a 
Representative  of  his  native  town  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  then  Colony  of  Rhode  Island.  He  was 
an  influential  member  of  the  House,  and,  although  the 
strife  between  Ward  and  Hopkins  was  then  extremely 
ardent,  and  Mr.  Brown,  with  his  friends,  espoused  the 
interests  of  the  latter,  yet,  such  was  his  personal  pop- 
ularity, that  he  was  always  re-elected  without  opposi- 
tion. It  is  not  known  that  he  ever  occupied  any  other 
public  political  station.  Though  decided  in  his  views 
of  political  questions,  he  abstained,  habitually  and 
conscientiously,  from  partisan  strife;  but  he  never 
neglected  to  exercise  the  right  of  sufir^e,  when  any 
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grave  public  interest  or  any  commanding  principle  of 
right  seemed  to  be  involved  in  tbe  issue. 

In  1764,  Mr.  Brown  warmly  co-operated  with  sev- 
eral of  bis  enlightened  cotemporariea  in  tbe  project  of 
founding,  on  bighly  catbolic  principles,  an  institution 
for  liberal  education  in  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island. 
This  project  was  emioently  successful.  In  the  year 
1770,  the  corner  stone  of  the  first  edifice  for  the  use 
of  Rhode  Island  College,  was  laid  by  John  Brown. 
Agreeably  to  a  provision  of  the  charter,  the  institu- 
tion has  since  changed  its  name,  but  it  has  parted 
with  none  of  its  power  to  benefit  the  citizens  of  Rhode 
Island,  by  whom  and  for  whom,  mainly,  it  was  estab- 
lished. 

Moses  Brown  was  originally  a  Baptist— and  he 
continued  a  Baptist  till  1773,  when,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  he  became  a  Feiend.  At  this  distance  of 
time,  and  with  imperfect  means  of  iufonnation,  it  is 
impossible  to  assign,  with  particularity,  the  causes  of 
this  change  in  his  religious  sentiments  and  connexions. 
That  it  was  the  result  of  conscientious  convictions  of 
duty,  it  would  be  unchaiitable  to  entertain  a  doubt. 
His  mind,  it  would  seem,  had,  for  some  time,  been 
deeply  impressed  by  the  solemnities  of  religious 
truth — and,  in  humble  dependence  on  the  eternal 
source  of  all  spiiitual  illumination,  he  cultivated  within 
himself  those  sentiments  of  reverence  and  submission 
which  Christianity  challenges  for  its  unchangeable 
verities.  From  the  time  that  he  became  a  Friend  to 
the  close  of  his  protracted  life,  he  exerted  a  predomi- 
nating influence  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  Society,  both 
secular  and  religious.  He  sustained  many  of  its  most 
important  offices,  with  Christian  dignity  and  acknowl- 
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edged  usefulness — and,  till  arrested  "by  his  last  sick- 
ness, he  was  seldom  or  never  absent  at  its  appointed 
seasons  of  worship. 

Mr.  Brown  was  among  the  founders  and  munificent 
patrons  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  Boarding  School*  in 
this  city.  He  was  its  fii'st  Treasurer,  and  continued, 
for  about  fifty-three  successive  years,  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  that  office,  till  the  present  year,  when,  at  his 
request,  another  individual  was  elected.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  School,  till  the  close  of  his  life, 
he  watched  over  its  various  concerns,  with  paternal 
solicitude — manifesting  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
moral,  literary  and  religious  improvement  of  its  pupils. 
He  regularly  attended  the  meetings  of  the  School 
Committee,  and  was  uniformly  punctual  at  the  ap- 
l^ointed  hour.  He  presented  to  the  Institution,  in  the 
year  1817,  the  land,  measuring  forty-three  a^res,  on 
which  the  edifices  are  erected,  and,  as  a  final  evidence 
of  his  desire  to  promote  its  welfare,  he  bequeathed  to 
it  a  house  and  lot,  and  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars. 

Consistently  with  the  principles  of  the  religious  So- 
ciety to  which  he  belonged,  Moses  Brown  was  opposed 
to  slavery  in  all  forms.  Convinced  that  he  could  not 
rightfully  hold  any  of  his  fellow  men  in  bondage, 
he,    in   the    year    1773,    manumitted    all    his    slaves; 

•  For  the  information  of  distant  readers,  it  may  tie  proper  1«  state,  that  tlie 
Yearly  Meeting  Bcirding  School,  as  it  is  unostentatiously  termed,  waa  estab- 
lished in  the  year  1780,  ujion  Rliodo  Island.  Afier  a  few  years,  the  School 
was  suspended  till  the  year  1S19,  when  it  was  revived  in  an  extensive  build- 
ing ereot^jd  for  its  aceommodarion  on  the  land  presented  by  Mr,  Brown.  The 
original  building  has  since  been  enlarged  by  spacious  atlditjons.  The  namber 
of  pupils,  male  and  female,  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  ;  the  number  of  In- 
structors, elKht.  In  this  seminary,  are  taught  not  only  the  elementary 
branches  of  learning,  hut  the  ancient  and  modem  languages,  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  physiology,  &c. 
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and  he  subsequently  exercised  over  tliem  the  care  of 
a  benevolent  guardian  and  friend.  He  was  among  the 
founders  and,  for  many  years,  an  efficient  member  of 
the  Abolition  Society  of  Rhode  Island ;  and  when  it 
was  proposed  to  erect,  in  this  city,  a  house  of  worship 
for  the  exclusive  accommodation  of  people  of  color,  he 
presented  to  them  the  land  on  which  it  now  stands. 
An  earnest  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  African  race, 
he  devoted  much  time  to  effect  every  practicable 
melioration  in  their  condition.  He  visited  Philadel- 
phia, when  Congress  was  in  session  there,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  some  legislative  enactment  for  the 
abolition  of  the  foreign  slave  trade.  Accompanied  by 
his  son-in-law,  the  late  William  Almy,  he  also  went  to 
New  Haven,  to  present  an  address  to  the  Legislature 
of  Connecticut,  soliciting  them  to  interdict  the  slave 
trade  within  their  jurisdiction.  Till  the  close  of  life, 
he  continued  to  be  the  unswerving  advocate  of  uni- 
versal emancipation;  and,  in  his  last  "Will,  he  be- 
queathed five  hundred  dollars  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  great  object. 

Having  mentioned  the  religious  denomination  to 
which  he  belonged,  it  were  almost  superfluous  to  add, 
that  Mr.  Brown  was  an  earnest  friend  to  the  cause  of 
Universal  Peace.  He  assisted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Peace  Society;  contributed  liberally 
to  its  funds,  and,  in  his  Will,  bequeathed  the  sum  of 
four  hundred  dollars  for  the  promotion  of  its  humane 
and  noble  objects. 

He  entertained  a  profound  reverence  for  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  he  not  unfrequently  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  reading  of  them  in  oiu-  schools  is  so 
generally  discontinued.     He  regarded   them    as    the 
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only  test  of  ctristian  faith  and  practice,  and  1 
tributed  liberally  to  promote  their  circulation  through- 
out all  lands.  Of  the  Rhode  Island  Bible  Society,  he 
was  an  early  and  influential  member. 

In  early  life,  he  made  several  journeys  on  business  ; 
and,  at  a  later  period,  a  few  for  objects  of  philanthropy. 
During  his  advanced  years,  he  remained  quietly  at 
home — devoting  his  time  to  the  care  of  his  property,  to 
his  favorite  intellectual  pursuits,  and  to  the  service 
and  society  of  his  friends.  Of  Chemistry  and  Natural 
Philosophy  he  was  particularly  fond,  and  he  often  in- 
terested himself  and  the  younger  class  of  his  visitors 
with  experimental  illustrations  of  these  subjects.  His 
long  and  accurate  observation,  together  with  some 
study  of  medical  authors,  had  familiarized  to  his  mind 
many  of  the  most  important  practical  directions  for  the 
cure  and  prevention  of  disease.  This  knowledge  he 
always  cheerfully  imparted  to  all  those  who  needed 
it — especially  to  the  poor,  who  may  be  supposed  to 
understand,  veiy  imperfectly,  the  conditions  under 
which  health  may  be  preserved,  or  the  means  by  which 
it  may  be  restored.  "When  at  home,  and  not  engaged 
with  company,  he  devoted  nearly  all  his  time  to  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  though  he  maintained  an  exten- 
sive con-espondence,  and  was,  for  other  purposes,  some- 
what assiduous  at  the  writing  desk,  he  rarely  employed 
either  a  clerk  or  an  amanuensis. 

When  it  is  known  that,  although  Mr.  Brown's  con- 
stitution was  originally  so  feeble  as  to  give  no  promise 
of  long  life,  yet  that  he  lived  to  be  almost  nmety-eight 
years  of  age,  the  physiological  inquirer  may  be  anx- 
ious to  ascertain  what  were  his  ordinary  habits  of  life. 
I  regret  that  my  limits  compel  me,  on  this  topic,  to  be 
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more  brief  than  its  importance  perhaps  would  war- 
rant. In  respect  to  diet,  he  furnished  no  illustration 
of  the  precepts  of  Comaro.  He  practised  no  rigid 
abstemiousness— but  was  uniformly  regular  and  mode- 
rate in  the  use  of  food.  Every  day  he  partook  of  four 
repasts,  and  he  always  retired  to  rest  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  ,  When  the  weather  was  not  stoi-my 
or  inclement,  he  exercised  daily  in  a  close  carriage. 
His  drives,  however,  were  seldom  taken  merely  for  the 
benefit  of  air  and  exercise — and  much  of  their  eflfect 
in  prolonging  his  life,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact, 
that  he  combined,  with  this  necessary  refreshment  of 
mind  and  body,  a  vai'iety  of  either  useful  or  engaging 
occupations.  Of  his  own  business  he  took  the  sole 
care — and  he  was  accustomed  to  interest  himself  in 
the  business  of  those  friends  who  might  be  benefited 
by  the  sagacity  of  his  counsel. 

His  last  Will  and  Testament  he  made  at  the  age  of 
ninety  six.  This  instrument  is  very  long,  containing 
a  great  variety  of  provisions — many  of  which,  exem- 
plify, in  an  interesting  manner,  his  attachment  to  his 
friends,  and  his  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  educar 
tion,  religion,  and  philanthropy. 

He  lived  and  died  in  the  belief  of  the  primitive 
doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  He  was  indeed 
the  patriarch  of  that  Society,  and,  being  so  regarded, 
few,  if  any  of  its  members  fi'om  Europe  or  from  the 
different  sections  of  our  own  countiy,  who  visited  this 
vicinity,  failed  to  call  and  see  him.  This  evidence  of 
respectful  attention  was  not,  however,  confined  to  in- 
dividuals of  his  own  religious  persuasion,  for  strangers 
of  vai'ious  religious  denominations,  who  chanced  to  visit 
Providence,  were  accustomed  to  seek  an  interview  with 
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him,  tliat  they  might  -witness  an  extraordinary  exam- 
ple of  mental  vigor  and  activity  amid  the  decay  of 
the  outward  man,  and  that  they  might  pay  the  respect 
due  to  his  venerable  years,  his  elevated  standing  and 
his  acknowledged  virtues.  On  these  and  on  all  similar 
occasions,  his  deportment  was  not  only  dignified,  hut 
kind  and  "  civil  beyond  the  forms  of  breeding."  Such 
was  his  knowledge  both  of  men  and  books,  that  he 
always  was  enabled  to  accommodate  himself,  with 
graceful  facility,  to  the  age,  condition  and  capacity  of 
his  visitors.  In  the  society  of  young  people,  he  mani- 
fested much  interest,  and  he  sometimes  observed  that, 
without  a  grateful  interchange  of  thought  with  his 
juniors,  he  should  be  left  almost  in  solitude,  as  he  had 
long  survived  all  contemporary  relatives  and  friends. 
His  hospitality  was  proverbial,  and  the  great  numbers 
who  have  partaken  of  his  cordial  and  unaffected  kind- 
ness will  long  and  gratefully  beai"  him  in  remembrance. 
Notwithstanding  his  nndeviating  adherence  to  the 
peculiai"ities  of  his  sect,  so  expansive  was  his  charity, 
that  he  cordially  united  with  individuals  of  every 
religious  persuasion,  in  furthering  plans  of  general  be- 
nevolence, and  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the 
community.  His  mind  seemed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
improvements  of  the  age,  and,  what  is  not  common 
with  the  aged,  he  was  prompt  to  approve  of  any 
changes  which  promised  to  better  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical condition  either  of  individuals  or  the  community. 
"When  a  few  years  since,  our  municipal  government, 
under  which  Moses  Brown  had  lived  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, was  about  to  be  abandoned  for  a  more  efiicient 
organization,  he  gave  to  the  project  the  influence  of  his 
opinion  and  of  his  vote. 
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On  the  23d  day  of  August,  he  was  attacked  with 
Cholera  Morbus.  The  disease  was  soon  subdued,  "but 
it  so  exhausted  the  powers  of  life  that  no  skill  in  medi- 
cine and  no  assiduities  of  fiiendship  could  impart  either 
vigor  or  elasticity  to  a  frame  which  had  been  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes,  physical  and  moral,  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years.  Throughout  his  last  illness,  he  was  able  to 
sit  up  a  part  of  nearly  every  day,  and  to  converse  with 
many  of  his  friends  who  called  to  see  him.  On  several 
occasions,  he  alluded  to  the  uncertain  issue  of  his  ill- 
ness, and,  with  prophetic  forecast,  he  arranged  what- 
ever business  of  a  temporal  nature  demanded  his 
attention.  This  done,  he  awaited,  with  Christian 
equanimity  and  with  an  unclouded  intellect,  that 
summons  which  was  to  set  his  immortal  spirit  free 
from  every  earthly  shackle.  On  the  6th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, this  venerable  man,  was  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
aged  ninety-seven  years,  eleven  months,  and  fourteen 
days. 

That  Moses  Brown  was  no  ordinary  man,  these  im- 
perfect records  of  his  life  are,  of  themselves,  sufficient 
to  show.  Much  of  his  acknowledged  weight  of  char- 
acter may  be  ascribed  to  his  clear  and  vigorous 
intellect — -his  indefatigable  industry,  and  his  untiring 
zeal  in  the  performance  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  his 
duty.  He  was  remarkable  for  firmness  of  purpose 
combined  with  unaffected  humility.  Though  his  tem- 
perament was  natm-ally  ardent,  yet  his  habitijal  equa- 
nimity was  seldom  long  disturbed  by  those  collisions 
of  interest,  which,  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  are  next  to 
unavoidable.  He  not  only  forgave  injuries,  but,  as  if 
wrought  upon  by  the  noble  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  he  seemed  almost  to  forget  them.     No 
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exemption  fiom  the  imperfections  of  mortality  is 
claimed  for  him,  "but  it  is  given  to  few  men  to  live 
thus  long,  and  thus  free  from  reproach. 

I  never  could  read  the  prayers  and  meditations  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  without  heing  strongly  impressed  with 
the  conviction,  that,  into  whatever  temporary  errors  of 
conduct  he  might  have  been  tetrajed,  his  heart  was 
right  in  the  sight  of  God.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that 
no  one  could  read  the  birth-day  confessions  and 
prayers  of  Moses  Brown,  full  as  they  are  of  humility 
and  penitence,  and  gratitude  and  submission,  without 
a  grateful  confidence  that,  throughout  the  stages  of  kis 
long  pi-obation,  he  was  faithful  to  his  God — that  he 
lived  imder  the  prevailing  influence  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple, and  that  he  has  passed  to  the  rewards  of  Chris- 
tian obedience. 

At  the  hazard  of  becoming  tedious,  I  must  be  allowed 
to  add  one  or  two  remarks  which  the  subject  naturally 
suggests.  Mr.  Brown,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
the  oldest  man  in  Providence,  and  he  could  have  had 
but  few  seniors  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 
Nearly  all  of  the  millions  of  human  beings  who  en- 
tered upon  life,  contemporaneously  with  him,  had  gone 
to  swell  the  congregation  of  the  unnumbered  dead. 
To  him  was  allotted  a  probation  so  long,  that  he  stood 
out,  as  it  were,  from  the  ranks  of  living  men,  as  the 
solitary  representative  of  a  departed  race.  To  how 
few  is  old  age  granted,  with  so  many  blessings  to  cheer 
its  inevitable  solitariness,  and  to  relieve  the  pressure 
of  its  accxmiulated  sorrows !  Around  his  fireside,  he 
could,  it  is  true,  summon  neither  wife,  nor  children, 
nor  eai'ly  fiiend,  but  there  were  not  wanting  those, 
who,  year  after  year,  watched  over  him  with  unwearied 
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and  affectionate  assiduity— and  who,  in  some  soi-t,  com- 
pensated him  for  the  loss  of  friends,  whom,  "  though  he 
less  deplored,  he  ne'er  forgot."  And  yet  more,  Time, 
in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  spared  his  affections  and 
his  intellect — for,  though  neai'ly  a  century  old;  yet  he 
was  rai'ely  betrayed  into  querulousness,  and  he  never 
lapsed  into  vacuity.  On  the  contrary,  his  cheerfulness 
was  habitual,  and  his  intellectual  faculties  were  instru- 
ments of  usefulness  and  happiness  to  the  last.  To  what 
cause  may  his  extraordinary  longevity  and  the  remarka- 
ble exemption  of  his  mind  from  the  usual  consequences 
of  age,  be  ascribed  ?  Need  I  assign  any  other  than  his 
uniform  obedience  to  those  physical  and  moral  laws, 
which  God  has  seen  fit  to  impose,  as  rules  of  conduct, 
upon  every  human  being? 


JflCIIOLAS    BROWS'. 


Ak  eminent  citizen  and  Christian  philanthropist 
has  passed  from  the  scenes  of  this  mortal  life,  to  the 
unchanging  destinies  of  that  life  which  knoweth  no  end. 
Nicholas  Brown,  the  last  of  .the  immediate  male  repre- 
sentatives of  either  of  "  the  four  brothers,"*  has  been 
gathered  to  his  fathers.  To  another  generation  must 
now  be  committed  the  responsibility,  not  merely  of 
using  aright  the  fruits  of  their  successful  toils,  but  of 

•  .Tolm,  Joseph,  Nicholas  and  Moses  Brown  Wei's  familiarly  designated,  in 
their  day,  as  "  tlie  four  hrotherB."  For  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  tley 
were  all  uacommon  men— remarkable  for  broad  views,  and  for  the  active  and 
efficient  prosecution  of  puWc  aims. 
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preserving,  unimpaired,  tlie  yet  noisier  patrimony  of 
their  name  and  virtues.  The  records  of  a  good  man's 
life  are  full  of  instruction  and  consolation,  for  those, 
more  especially,  who,  repelled  by  the  meannessea 
of  the  little,  and  the  depravities  of  the  great,  are 
tempted  to  think  that  the  triumphs  of  perverted 
talent  have  come  to  he  deemed  as  more  precious  than 
the' birthright  of  truth  and  honor.  It  may  not,  there- 
fore, be  amiss  to  pause,  amid  the  bustle  and  heat  of 
worldly  interests,  at  the  grave  of  Nicholas  Brown,  and 
to  look  at  those  passages  in  his  history,  and  those 
lineaments  of  his  moral  being,  which  now  cause  that 
grave  to  be  wet  with  honest  tears.  We  purpose  no 
extended  biography  of  this  man  of  genuine  worth — 
no  elaborate  analysis  of  the  elements  of  his  character. 
To  abler  hands  this  grateful  office  has  been  confided, 
and  to  abler  hands  it  should  be  left.  We  seek, 
mainly,  to  commend  his  example  to  the  young  men  of 
the  present  generation ;  that  they  may  behold  how 
much  purer  and  more  enduring,  is  the  distinction 
which  follows  MoEAL  Excellettce,  than  the  homage 
which  is  paid  to  wealth,  or  the  fleeting  renown  which 
waits  upon  power. 

Nicholas  Brown  was  born  in  Providence,  April  4, 
r769 — and  was  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  late 
Nicholas  Brown — once  an  eminent  merchant  of  this 
city,  and  a  truly  wise,  benevolent,  and  pious  man.  In 
the  year  1782,  he  entered  Ehode  Island  College,  now 
Brown  University,  over  which  the  venerated  Dr. 
Manning  had  long  presided.  Of  this  excellent  man, 
Mr.  Brown  always  spoke  with  enthusiasm ;  and,  a  few 
years  since,  he  exhibited  an  interesting  proof  of  his 
love  and  reverence  for  his  early  instructor  and  friend. 
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by  giving  to  a  beautiful  edifice,  which  he  erected,  at 
his  own  expense,  for  Brown  University,  the  name  of 
Manning  Hall.  He  graduated  in  the  year  1786 — and 
before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  Of 
his  Classmates,  originally  fifteen  in  number,  not  more 
than  thi'ee  are  now  alive ;  and,  of  the  officers  then  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  instruction,  none  survive, 
except  the  Hon,  Asher  Eobbins,  of  Newport,  and  the 
venerable  Dr.  Waterhouse,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

At  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  Mr.  Brown,  inheri- 
ted from  his  father,  who  died  in  1791,  an  ample  patri- 
mony; and,  in  connexion  with  the  late  Thomas  P. 
Ives,  who  married  his  only  sister,  he  embarked,  at 
once,  in  the  business  of  commerce,  on  an  extensive 
scale.  Tlie  operations  of  that  house,  of  which,  for  the 
period  of  fifty  years,  he  was  the  senior  partner,  were 
extended  to  eveiy  clime — sharing  alike  in  the  successes 
and  disasters  incident  to  American  commerce,  during 
the  storms  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  those  restrictive  measui'es,  long  the  favorite 
policy  of  our  own  government.  Seasons,  so  prolific  of 
danger  and  change  to  allthepui'suits  of  the  merchant, 
served  rather  to  stimulate  than  to  repress  the  enter- 
prise of  a  man,  who,  like  Mr.  Brown,  was  endowed 
with  an  ardor  of  temperament,  and  an  activity  of  mind, 
which  led  him  to  calculate,  not  so  much  the  chances 
of  failure,  as  the  chances  of  success.  For  more  than 
forty  years,  the  house  of  Brown  &  Ives  w^  steadily 
and  extensively  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  conduct- 
ing its  business  upon  safe  principles,  and,  hence,  en- 
abled to  survive,  with  a  credit,  not  only  unimpaired, 
but  unsuspected,  multiplied  shocks  fi-om  war  and  from 
the  elements.     Although,  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Ives 
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in  1836,  Mr.  Brown  has  participated,  with  an  interest 
somewhat  abated,  in  the  concerns  of  the  house ;  yet, 
till  within  a  few  months  of  his  decease,  such  was  his 
activity  of  body  and  mind,  that  he  was  found,  daily, 
at  his  counting-room,  and  in  those  walks  of  business 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  frequent.  Illus- 
trating what,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  is  the  general 
characteristic  of  merchants,  in  every  land,  he  was 
governed,  in  all  his  transactions,  by  the  highest  sense 
of  commercial  honor.  He  believed  that,  in  the  order 
of  Pi'ovidence,  integrity,  industry,  economy,  and  a 
Avise  caution,  are  the  surest  pledges  of  mercantile  sac- 
cess  ;  and  that,  come  what  may,  it  is  far  better  to  part 
with  the  prospect  of  gain,  than,  by  a  resort  to  equivo- 
cal expedients,  to  confound  the  distinctions  between 
right  and  wrong. 

For  a  long  course  of  years,  up  to  the  year  1836, 
when  he  withdrew  almost  entirely  from  all  concern  in 
foreign  commerce,  no  man,  it  is  believed,  possessed  so 
extensive  and  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the  commercial 
marine  of  the  whole  country.  This  knowledge  he 
owed  to  the  animated  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
matter,  and  to  the  remarkable  readiness  and  retentive- 
ness  of  his  memory. 

The  structure  and  habits  of  Mr.  Brown's  mind  were 
somewhat  peculiar.  He  had  no  relish  for  general 
reading,  or  for  prolonged  conversation,  or  for  mixed 
society.  On  paper,  he  expressed  himself  always  with 
freedom  and  clearness,  and  sometimes  with  force.  His 
power  of  observation  was  singularly  quick  and  search- 
ing ;  and  he  seemed  to  reach  his  conclusions,  generally 
sagacious,  without  the  aid  of  intermediate 
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or  without  "being  able  to  communicate  siidi  interme- 
diate processes  to  others. 

His  temper  was  remarkably  even  and  kindly  ;  and 
suck  was  his  tabitual  control  of  his  passions,  that  he 
seldom  or  never  uttered  a  harsh  judgment,  or  was  be- 
trayed, by  any  provocation,  into  an  angry  retoi-t. 

In  polities,  Mr.  Brown  was  a  federalist  of  the  old 
school— in  youth  and  in  age,  an  unwavering  adherent 
of  the  principles  of  Washington,  Hamilton  and  Jay- 
principles  which  have  stood  the  test  of  experience  and 
of  time,  which  are  eminently  conservative  of  our  pop- 
ular institutions — and  upon  which  alone  this  govern- 
ment can  be  successfully  administered,  or  this  Union 
long  preserved.  Before  tke  platform  of  tke  old  fed- 
eral pai-ty  was  broken  up,  he  engaged,  somewhat 
waiinly,  but  always  without  acrimony,  in  the  political 
contests  which  agitated  his  native  State.  For  many 
successive  yeai's,  he  was  a  member  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, at  one  time  occupying  the  post  of  first  Sena- 
tor;— at  another,  that  of  a  Representative  from  the 
town  of  Providence.  He  ultimately  declined  a  re- 
election to  the  General  Assembly,  and,  till  the  late 
canvass  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  when  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  four  Electors 
to  which  Rhode  Island  is  entitled,  he  remained  in  hon- 
orable and  unambitious  retirement.  The  vote  which 
he  cast  for  the  lamented  Harrison,  was  the  last  politi- 
cal function  which  Mr.  Brown  perfonned.  Throughout, 
he  was  faithful  to  his  country.  He  gave  his  support  to 
the  patriots  who  ushered  this  republic  into  being,  and 
he  gave  his  voice  for  the  Patriot,  who  sougJit  to  arrest 
her  decline. 

Although,  for  many  years  past,  he  might  easily  have 
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"been  distanced,  in  the  race  of  popularity,  by  the  noisy 
politicians  who  traffic  with  their  own  consciences  and 
with  the  credulity  of  their  dupes,  yet  he  was,  in  the 
"best  and  only  tme  sense,  a  man  of  the  People  and  for 
the  People.  He  had  a  deep  stake  in  the  general  wel- 
fare ;  he  wanted  no  official  emoluments ;  he  sought  no 
political  power ; — he  was  tempted  to  promote  no  in- 
terests hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  masses  around 
him.  What  he  wanted,  and  all  that  he  wanted,  was 
to  live  under  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men — 
to  behold  a  just  and  wise  administration  of  our  na- 
tional affairs  upon  the  principles  of  the  illustrious 
founders  of  the  republic;  to  witness,  under  the  reign 
of  peace  and  of  law,  the  yet  wider  expansion  of  the 
immense  physical  resources  of  the  country ;  and,  above 
all,  to  welcome  the  universal  spread  of  the  benefits  of 
education  and  of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel.  He 
believed  these  benefits  and  these  blessings  to  be  mat- 
ters of  paramount  concern,  in  a  land  where  the  people 
are  the  ultimate  depositories  of  the  sovereignty.  This 
belief  was  in  him  something  more  than  a  barren  spec- 
ulation. He  gave  his  time,  and  influence,  and  money, 
most  liberally,  to  the  support  of  every  institution  or 
enterprise,  which  was  adapted  to  exalt  the  condition 
of  the  general  mind,  or  to  win  reverence  for  the  great 
principles  of  individual  and  social  morality. 

Throughout  all  .the  stages  of  his  mature  life,  Mr. 
Brown  was  alive  to  the  distresses  of  the  poor.  Not 
only  did  he  respond,  with  ready  sympathy,  to  appeals 
addressed  to  his  compassion ;  but  he  was  accustomed 
to  search  out  the  wretched ;  to  visit  their  abodes  ;  to 
administer  to  their  necessities  ;  and,  by  words  of  kind- 
ness, to  cause  a  smile  of  languid  joy  to  play  upon 
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many  a  wan  and  dejected  face.  In  the  midst  of  liia 
abundance,  lie  remembered  the  poor ;  and  the  bless- 
ings of  the  poor  were  scattered  in  his  path.  It  was 
not  alone  in  behalf  of  desolate  and  bitter  poverty, 
that  Mr.  Brown  put  forth  the  energies  of  his  practical 
benevolence.  He  lent,  in  many  cases,  both  his  money 
and  his  credit,  in  aid  of  those  who  were  striving,  by 
honest  enterprise,  to  an'ive  at  competence,  and  of  those 
too,  who  were  straggling  to  retrieve  their  losses,  and 
to  repair  their  shattered  fortunes. 

In  Institutions  for  the  promotion  of  Literature  and 
Science,  Mr.  Brown  took  a  deep  interest.  He  was 
among  the  principal  founders  of  the  Athenaeum  in  this 
city.  He  contributed  liberally  to  several  Baptist  Col- 
leges and  other  academical  seminaries  of  a  kindred  char- 
acter, situated  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  Institution  which  has  enlisted  his  warmest  sym- 
pathies, and  which  has  been  the  object  of  his  largest 
benefactions,  is  the  University  in  this  city,  which 
bears  his  honored  ■  name.  For  the  term  of  fifty  years, 
he  sustained  intimate  official  I'elations  towards  this 
University,  and,  in  every  stage  of  that  protracted  term, 
he  has  sought,  by  his  munificence,  his  counsels,  and  his 
prayers,  to  advance  her  truest  welfare.  In  the  year 
1791,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  her  Board  of  Trus- 
tees ;  and,  fi-om  1796  .to  18^5,  a  term  of  twenty-nine 
years,  he  was  the  Treasurer  of  her  Corporation.  In 
1825,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  her  Board  of  Fel- 
lows, and,  in  this  office  he  continued  till  his  death. 
In  1804,  he  gave  to  the  University  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, for  the  establishinent  of  a  Professorship.  He 
erected,  at  different  times,  solely  at  his  own  expense, 
Hope  C  oUege  and  Manning  Hall,  and  presented  them,, 
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in  a  very  unostentatious  manner,  to  tlie  University.  He 
a\m  contributed  ten  thousand  dollai-s  towards  the 
ei-ection  of  Rhode  Island  Hall,  and  of  a  new  mansion 
tor  the  accommodation  of  the  President — and  the  like 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  towards  the  fund  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  raised  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Librai-y,  and  of  the  Chemical  and  PMlosophieal 
Depai-tmeuts.  The  whole  amount  of  his  donations  to 
his  Alma.  Mater,  including  his  bequest,  does  not  fall 
shoi-t  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  lived  to 
rejoice  in  the  conviction  that  what  he  had  done,  in  this 
instance,  had  not  been  done  in  vain.  He  lived  to  be- 
hold the  University  placed,  mainly  by  his  insti-umen- 
tality,  on  stable  foundations — supplied  with  means  of 
insti-uction  largely  increased ; — endowed  with  impulses 
which  insure  her  continued  progress.  He  loved  her 
veiieralile  halls,  full,  as  they  are,  of  the  associations 
and  memories  of  other  days ;— he  loved  them  as  the 
place  whence  the  instractions  and  the  prayers  of  Man- 
ning and  of  Maxcy,  had  gone  forth  to  many  a  listening 
ear';— he  loved  them,  not  the  less,  because,  in  matters 
of  religion,  they  ai'e  consecrated  to  the  exercise  of  a 
liberal  and  catholic  spirit. 

Mr.  Brown  lent  cordial  and  substantial  aid  to  most 
of  the  important  religious  chanties  of  the  times,  not 
only  to  those  whose  sphere  of  operations  is  limited  to 
this  city  and  country,  but  also  to  those  which  embrace, 
in  their  wide  extent,  every  land  sitting  in  darkness  and 
in  the  shadow  of  death. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  constant  and  devout  worshipper 
in  the  First  Baptist  Meeting  House  in  this  city.  To 
the  adornment  and  accommodations  of  this  noble 
edifice,  lie  was  always  prompt  to  contribute ;  and  over 
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all  tlie  concerns  of  the  Society,  both  secular  and  reli- 
gious, lie  watched  with  a  friendly  interest  which  knew 
no  decline.  The  fine  toned  and  powerful  organ  which 
beautifies  the  sanctuary,  where,  Sahbath  after  Sabbath, 
he  had  worshipped  for  so  many  years,  is  only  one  among 
the  fi-uits  of  his  spontaneous  liberality  towards  a  So- 
ciety, with  which  he  had  long  been  associated  in  close 
and  solemn  relationship. 

Mr.  Brown  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  distinc- 
tive principles  and  usages  of  the  Baptists.  He  fre- 
quented their  worship ;  he  helped  to  sustain  their 
institutions ;  he  welcomed,  with  the  most  generous 
hospitality,  their  clergy.  In  matters  of  religion,  how- 
ever, no  sectai'ian  attachments  were  suffered  to  fetter 
the  exercise  of  his  truly  liberal  and  catholic  spirit. 
He  loved  good  and  true  men,  wherever  found ;  and, 
in  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  he  cared  not  so 
much  that  people  should  become  good  Baptists,  as  that 
they  should  become  and  act  like  good  Christians ;  he 
cared,  not  so  much  to  reconcile  all  differences  of 
opinion,  as  to  unite  all  hearts  in  love. 

Mr.  Brown,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  never  made 
any  public  profession  of  that  faith  in  Christ  which, 
from  the  tenor  of  his  life,  was  seen  to  be  the  animating 
motive  of  his  conduct,  the  fountain  of  his  highest  con- 
solations, the  gi'ound  of  his  everlasting  hopes.  What 
withheld  him  from  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  it  would 
not  now  be  pertinent  to  inquire.  It  ought,  however, 
in  this  connexion,  to  be  added,  that  few  men  exhib- 
ited, on  all  occasions,  a  profounder  reverence  for  Chris- 
tianity, a  more  devout  attention  to  its  simple  and  ven- 
erable forms ;  a  more  fervent  desire  that  himself  and 
othera  might  be  filled  with  its  life-giving  spirit.    He 
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read  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  pious  diligence, — and 
he  was  extensively  familiar  with  works  on  didactic 
theology  and  practical  piety.  He  read,  moreover,  in  a 
thoughtful  mood,  the  lessons  of  mortality,  which  are 
taught  by  the  daily  experience  of  life — and,  foreseeing 
that  the  days  of  darkness,  which  had  come  to  others, 
must  also  come  to  him,  he  looked,  beyond  himself, 
for  light  to  cheer  the  path  of  his  pilgrimage — for  an 
almighty  arm  to  sustain  him  amid  the  swellings  of 
Jordan. 

Mr.  Brown  was  manned  twice;  in  the  year  1791,  to 
Anne  Carter,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Carter,  Esq., 
and  in  1801,  to  Mary  Bowen  Stelle,  daughter  of  Ben- 
jamin Stelle,  Esq.  The  first  wife  died  in  June,  1798 — 
the  second,  in  December,  1836.  He  has  left  only  two 
children— both  sons,  and  five  gi'and  children. 

The  disease  of  which  he  died  was  dropsy  of  the 
chest.  His  friends,  from  the  first,  were  admonished 
that  it  would  eventually  prove  fatal; — and  he,  too, 
was  not  slow  to  foresee  the  momentous  issue  which 
awaited  him.  He  bore  his  long  sickness,  with  all  its 
sad  varieties,  with  the  patient  dignity  of  the  Christian 
— grateful  for  the  tender  assiduities  of  his  family  and 
friends;  and  looking  to  the  end,  with  peaceful  hopes 
of  a  better  life. 

He  died  on  Monday  the  27th  ult.,  in  the  seventy- 
tbird  year  of  his  age;  and,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  Thursday,  after  religious  services  by  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Pattison,  his  remains  were  interi'ed,  amid  im- 
pressive tokens  of  soitow,  respect  and  affection. 

Some  of  his  friends  may  be  gratified  to  know  that, 
a  few  years  ago,  he  was  persuaded,  at  the  fonnal  re- 
quest of  the  Corporation  of  Brown  University,  to  sit 
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for  his  likeness,  which  was  taken,  at  full  length,  by 
Harding,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  American  ai-tists. 
Now  that  the  onginal  is  forever  withdrawn  from  our 
eyes,  the  visitors  of  Rhode  Island  Hall  will  gaze  upon 
this  portrait,  with  renewed  interest.  We  take  satis- 
faction in  adding,  that  a  bust  of  Mr.  Brown  may 
shortly  be  expected  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Brackett, 
a  young  artist  of  great  promise.  If,  in  this  case,  he 
should  equal  some  of  his  recent  efforts,  we  may  hope 
to  look  upon  the  "  express  image "  of  our  lamented 
fellow  citizen  and  fi-iend. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  last  Will  and  Tes- 
tament of  Mr.  Brown  has  been  made  known.  It  bears 
date  August  1st,  1838,  and  has  two  Codicils — the  sec- 
ond made  in  July,  1841.  It  will  be  seen,  by  the  fol- 
lowing eiti'aet  fi'om  one  of  the  Codicils,  that  he  has 
bequeathed  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  towards 
the  erection,  in  this  city  or  its  vicinity,  of  an  Asylum 
for  the  Insane : 

"  And  whereas  it  has  long  been  deeply  impressed 
on  my  mind,  that  an  Insane,  or  Lunatic  Hospital,  or 
Retreat  for  the  Insane,  should  be  established  upon  a 
firm  and  permanent  basis,  under  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, where  that  unhappy  poi-tion  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens who  are,  by  the  visitation  of  Providence,  deprived 
of  their  reason,  may  find  a  safe  retreat,  and  be  pro- 
vided with  whatever  may  be  most  conducive  to  their 
comfort,  and  to  their  restoration  of  a  sound  state  of 
mind :  Therefore,  for  the  purjiose  of  aiding  an  ob- 
ject BO  desirable,  and,  in  the  hope,  that  such  an  es- 
tablishment may  soon  be  commenced,  I  do  hereby  set 
apart  and  give,  devise  and  bequeath  the  siun  of  thirty 
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thousand  dollars  towards  the  erection  or  endowment 
of  an  Insane  or  Lunatic  Hospital,  or  Ketreat  for  the 
lusane,  or  by  whatever  other  name  it  may  be  called, 
to  he  located  in  Providence,  or  Its  vicinity  ;  and  I  do 
hereby  order  and  direct  my  said  Executors  to  pay  the 
said  sum  of  thii'ty  thousand  dollars  in  the  promotion 
and  advancement  of  an  Institution  for  that  object; 
tnisting  and  fully  confiding  in  my  Executors,  that  they 
will  carefully  examine  and  be  satisfied  that  the  Estab- 
lishment is  placed  on  a  firm  and  legal  basis,  and  that 
the  payment  of  the  above  amount  be  made,  at  such 
times,  and  in  such  sums  as  will  best  promote  the  de- 
sired object,  and  be  least  prejudicial  to  the  settlement 
of  my  own  estate ;  hoping  that  my  sons  and  other 
friends  will  co-operate  in  the  humane  and  benevolent 
design,  that  the  benefits  of  the  Institution  may  soon 
be  realized."* 


TIIOIIAS     POYNTON     IVES. 


Yestekdat  afternoon,  all  that  was  mortal  of  Thomas 
PoTNTON  Ives,  was  committed  to  the  earth.  Ere  the 
impression  which  his  death  has  made  upon  the  public 
mind,  shall  have  faded  into  indistinctness,  let  us  look, 
for  a  moment,  at  the  record  of  his  eminently  useful 
and  honorable  life,  and  seek  to  embody,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  living,  some  of  the  principal  elements  of  his 
well-foi'med  character.  Successfully  to  delineate  that 
cliai'aeter,  ■\vouhl  not  be  easy,  for  ilr.  Ives  was  alike 

*  Buller  Hospital. 
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distinguished  for  the  variety  and  the  harmony  of  his 
powers.  Disproportion  may  quickly  be  discerned,  and 
eccentricity  seldom  fails  to  captivate  attention  ;  but, 
in  moral  portraiture,  it  is  difficult  to  paint  what  is 
symmetrical,  or  to  attract  notice  to  what  is  regular. 

Mr.  Ivea  was  born,  in  the  town  of  Beverly,  Essex 
county,  Mass.,  April  9th,  1769.  When  he  was  only 
four  years  old,  his  father  died,  leaving  him  to  the  care 
of  his  mother.  As  she  did  not  long  survive,  he  was 
committed  to  the  charge  of  relatives,  then  residing  in 
Boston,  who  were  interested  in  the  welfare  of  a  child 
thus  eai'ly  exposed  to  the  perils  of  orphanage.  In  one 
of  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  he  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  English  education.  And  here  it  may  be 
adduced,  as  an  example  of  successful  self  cultivation, 
that,  although  Mr.  Ives  enjoyed  in  early  life  but  im- 
perfect opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
yet  he  was,  not  only  a  well  informed  man,  but  was 
accurately  acquainted  with  several  branches  of  ele- 
mentary learning,  with  ivhich  he  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  familiar.  Few  men,  few  liberally  edu- 
cated men,  were  more  habitually  obsei-vant  of  the 
niceties  of  ortliogi'ajshy  and  of  syntax.  And  yet  more 
may,  without  exaggeration,  be  added.  Few  practised 
writers,  disciplined  by  the  iniles  of  the  rhetorician, 
clothed  their  thoughts  in  language  more  pure  and 
terse,  or  arranged  them  in  a  more  luminous  order.  In 
writing  upon  subjects  of  business  the  most  complicated, 
he  was  seldom  or  never  obliged  to  amend  his  original 
draught.  His  style,  l)oth  of  conversation  and  writing, 
seemed,  indeed,  to  be  the  natui'al  expression  of  a  clear 
and  direct  mind,  of  a  mind  never  confused  by  imper- 
fect conceptions,  and  never  diverted  from  its  tract  by 
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what  is  either  subsidiary  or  irrelevant.  The  spirit  of 
Quintilian's  iBJunction,  he  fully  exemplified:  "We 
must  study  not  only  that  every  hearer  may  under- 
stand us,  but  that  it  shall  lie  impossible  for  bim  not 
to  understand  us." 

In  the  year  1783,  and  when  only  thirteen  years  of 
age,  Mr.  Ives  was  withdrawn  fi'om  school,  and  placed 
by  his  friends  as  a  Clerk  in  the  Counting-House  of 
the  late  Nicholas  Brown,  E?q.,  then  an  enterprising 
and  opulent  merchant  in  the  town  of  Providence.  So 
exempt  was  he  from  what  are  deemed  the  pardonable 
levities  of  youth,  and  so  faithful  and  intelligent  was 
he  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  that  he  soon  won  the 
perfect  confidence  of  Mr.  Brown,  who  assigned  to  him, 
when  quite  a  lad,  the  most  responsible  trusts,  and  ulti- 
mately gave  him  the  almost  exclusive  direction  of  his 
mercantile  affairs.  Mr.  Brown  deceased  in  the  year 
1791 ;  and,  in  the  year  1792,  Mr.  Ives  married  his 
only  surviving  daughter,  and  became  associated  in 
business  with  his  only  s\irviving  son,  ^Nicholas  Brown, 
Esq.  Both  of  these  individuals  are  stiU  living— the 
one,  to  mourn,  with  no  common  sorrow,  the  death  of 
a  friend  and  brother,  known  and  beloved  by  him  for 
more  than  fifty  years — the  other,  to  sit  solitary,  in 
broltenness  of  heart,  amid  the  wreck  of  her  most  pre- 
cious joys. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Ives's  history  is  familial'  to  the 
public.  For  the  period  of  forty-three  years,  he  has 
been  engaged,  unremittingly,  in  commercial  pursuits 
— various,  impoi-tant,  and  often  complicated — demand- 
ing the  employment  of  lai-ge  capital  and  the  exercise 
of  extraordinary  skill.  In  the  season  of  our  com- 
mercial prosperity,  the  house  of  Messi's.  Brown  &  Ives 
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[  its  enterprises  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  its  uncompro- 
mising adherence  to  the  principles  of  high  mercantile 
probity  has  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  elevate, 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  character  of  the  American 
merchant. 

Mr.  Ives,  through  life,  was  remarkable  for  patient, 
imtiring  industry.  He  performed,  year  after  year,  an 
amount  of  labor  which  would  have  tasked  severely 
the  powers  of  almost  any  other  man.  In  the  conduct 
of  business,  he  never  betrayed  either  the  flutter  of 
haste  or  the  weakness  of  indecision ;  he  was  neither 
oppressed  by  weight — nor  confused  by  variety— nor 
vexed  by  interruption.  Methodical  in  the  employ- 
ment of  time,  he  was  never  compelled  to  adjust  the 
claims  of  interfering  duties.  Singularly  exact  in  per- 
fecting details,  and  endowed  with  the  rare  power  to 
grasp  the  comprehensive,  as  well  as  to  descend  to  the 
minute,  he  was  enabled  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  heed- 
lessness and  the  omissions  of  inadvertence.  Though 
thus  devoted  to  business  and  thus  patient  of  toil,  Mr. 
Ives  was  a  stranger  to  the  sordid  love  of  accumulation. 
He  felt  his  grave  responsibility  as  a  moral  being,  and 
he  believed  that  the  sphere  of  action  in  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  move,  was  the  only  sphere  in  which  he 
could  be  extensively  useful.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that 
this  round  of  common  occupation  cost  him  no  sacrtfice. 
He  had  relishes  for  purer  and  nobler  things.  Gifted 
with  a  qiiick  perception  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true, 
he  loved  to  refi'esh  his  spiiit  amid  forms  of  material 
and  moral  loveliness — he  loved,  in  others,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  manly  and  modest  sense — ^the  airy  frolic  of 
fancy,  and  the  bold  excursion  of  intellect.    More  than 
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all,  he  yearned  for  those  placid  joys  with  which  the 
stranger  intei-meddleth  not — for  that  fireside,  around 
which  were  centred  the  richest  sources  of  his  happi- 
ness and  repose. 

Mr.  Ives  was  actively  and  unostentatiously  benevo- 
lent. His  kindness,  though  prompted  by  a  strong 
impulse  from  within,  was  always  regulated  by  principle. 
Hence  it  was  never  either  capridous  or  extravagant. 
"  His  bounty,  like  a  streamlet,  Sowed  unseen,  freshen- 
ing and  giving  life  along  its  com-se."  Counsellor  and 
friend  of  all  in  trouble,  he  found  time,  however  great 
was  the  pressure  of  his  own  business,  to  attend  to  the 
numerous  applications  made  to  him,  for  pecuniary  as. 
sistauce,  and  for  his  advice  as  to  the  best  mode  either 
of  escaping  embai-rassmeut  or  of  retrieving  loss.  No 
applicant  for  his  benevolent  intei-position,  however 
humble  that  applicant  may  have  been,  was  ever  re- 
pulsed. He  entered,  with  all  the  warmth  of  personal 
interest,  into  the  concerns  of  every  one  who  sought 
his  counsels,  and  he  was  singularly  successfiil  in  the 
adjustment  of  difiieult  affairs— in  disentangling  what 
is  complicated,  and  in  restoring  order  to  what  is  con- 
fused. His  atlvice,  in  such  cases,  was  always  dictated 
by  a  benevolent  sagacity,  and,  if  necessary,  was  gener- 
ally seconded  by  pecuniaiy  responsibilities.  His  per- 
formance even  outstripped  his  promises,  and  the  reply 
"  I  will  think  of  it,"  was  hailed  by  the  applicant  as 
almost  equivalent  to  a  cheering  assurance  of  aid.  He 
never  turned,  with  weal-iness,  from  the  path  of  benefi- 
cent labor,  and  though  keenly  alive  to  unkindness,  he 
was  never  diverted  fi-om  the  exercise  of  his  benevo- 
lence by  the  ingratitude  with  which  benevolence  is 
too  often  repaid.    He  understood  the  nature  of  man. 
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and  lie  did  good  to  tJie  untliankful  and  to  the  un- 
worthy, looking  for  his  reward  only  to  the  answer  of 
a  good  conscience. 

Mr.  Ives's  intellect  was  of  no  common  order.  Its 
most  prominent  traits  were  a  sound  and  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  men  and  things — and  a  sagacity 
which,  in  all  matters  coming  within  his  range,  and 
that  range  was  far  from  limited,  seemed  almost  pro- 
phetia  While  others,  hy  slow  and  laborious  processes 
of  reasoning,  arrived  at  conclusions,  he  darted  upon 
them,  with  the  accuracy  of  instinct,  and  announced 
them  with  the  confidence  of  intuition.  This  power, 
combined  vnth.  his  untiring  industry,  was  the  secret  of 
that  executive  talent  ^\"hi(:Ji  contributed  so  largely  to 
his  success  in  life. 

There  was  about  the  character  of  Mr.  Ives  an  ele- 
gant simplicity  which  imparted  itself  to  his  mannei'S 
and  modes  of  life.  He  was  hospitable,  without 
parade ;  dignified,  without  being  stately ;— and  courte- 
ous, without  an  effort  to  be  condescending.  Around 
his  liberal  board,  he  loved  to  gather,  not  only  his  fam- 
ily and  friends — but  the  intelligent,  the  learned  and 
the  pious — the  fellow  citizen  whom  he  had  long 
known,  and  the  stranger  from  far-off  lands.  Upon 
such  occasions-  of  chastened  festivity,  he  well  knew 
how  to  shape  his  discourse,  so  as  to  draw  forth  the  in- 
tellectual resources  of  those  around  him.  Though 
sometimes  sportive  in  conversation,  he  was  never  frivo- 
lous, and,  what  is  yet  more  to  his  honor,  he  was  never 
betrayed  into  a  remark  which  could  offend  the  delicacy 
of  the  purest  mind. 

Ml'.  Ives  well  understood  the  duties  of  an  American 
citizen.     He  eai-ly  embraced  the  principles  of  Wash- 
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iiigton,  Hamilton  and  Jay,  and  npon  those  principles 
Le  stood  firmly  to  the  last.  He  cared  not  so  much 
■WHO  administered  the  government,  as  that  it  should 
be  administered  well — that  its  policy  should  be  jnst 
and  liberal — stable  and  pacific. 

Eespecting  all  subjects  connected  with  his  personal 
feelings,  he  was  singularly  incommunicative.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  upon  the  subject  of  religion, 
which  of  all  others  awakens,  in  thoughtful  minds, 
the  profoundest  interest,  he  should  manifest  his  con- 
stitutional reserve.  Aside,  however,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  his  life,  enough  was  expressed  and  enough 
implied,  to  leave  the  full  assurance  that  he  was  a  sin- 
cere Christian.  He  was  a  devout  and  constant  attend- 
ant upon  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  he  always 
strenuously  enforced  the  importance  of  this  duty  and 
privilege  upon  his  household.  Notwithstanding  the 
engrossing  cares  of  business,  it  was  his  daily  habit  to 
read  the  Holy  Scriptures.  How  far  his  will  and  affec- 
tions were  sanctified  by  the  influence  of  divine  truth, 
is  best  known  to  those  who  had  the  best  opportunity 
to  observe  him,  and  who  alone  possessed  any  of  the 
clues  to  his  inner  spirit.  His  friends  claim  for  him  no 
exemption  fi'om  the  imperfections  of  our  common 
natui'e,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  budt  not  his  hopes  of 
Heaven  upon  any  merits  of  his  own. 

At  the  time  of  his  decease,  Mr.  Ives  sustained  offi- 
cial relations  to  several  public  institutions.  For  the 
last  twenty-four  years,  he  had  been  the  President  of 
the  Providence  Bank ;  and,  in  the  conduct  of  its  af- 
fairs, he  evinced  not  only  financial  ability,  but  that 
stem  integrity  which  refuses  all  compromise  with 
equivocal  expedients.    In  the  prosperity  of  the  Provi- 
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denee  Institution  for  Savings,  of  whicli,  from  tlie 
period  of  its  organization,  he  had  for  fifteen  years  been 
the  President,  he  felt  a  peculiar  interest ;  and  its  un- 
questioned stability  and  extensive  usefulness  may,  in  no 
small  degree,  be  ascribed  to  his  vigilant  and  wise  super- 
vision. Of  the  University  In  this  city,  he  has  been, 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  in  its  fortunes,  a  constant 
friend  and  a  liberal  benefactor.  For  forty-three  years, 
he  has  been  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Tnistees,  and 
this  honorable  trust  he  discharged  with  exemplaiy 
fidelity— always  lending  hia  aid  to  uphold  the  authority 
of  law,  and  to  advance  the  progress  of  learning.  From 
the  narrow  prejudices  respecting  learning  and  literary 
men,  which  merchants  sometimes  imbibe,  he  was  en- 
tirely exempt.  He  respected  the  dignity  of  tme  sci- 
ence, and  he  estimated  correctly  the  importance  of 
thorough  intellectual  discipline.  Though  eminently  a 
practical  man,  he  put  far  from  him  the  vulgar  notion 
that  scholars  and  divines  are  visionai'ies — lost  in  the 
mazes  of  abstract  speculation,  and  unfit  to  conduct 
with  discretion  the  business  of  lifa  On  the  contrary, 
he  cultivated  the  society  of  such  men,  and  he  revered, 
in  them,  the  high  and  prevailing  superiorities  of  piety 

and  of  LEARNING. 

A  commanding  intellect  hatli  suddenly  departed 
from  among  us  !  One  of  "  our  strong  rods  is  broken 
and  withered!"  How  pathetic  the  admonition  which 
such  an  event  addresses  to  the  living— how  eloquent 
is  the  fresh  grave  of  him  who  but  yesterday  was  tread- 
ing the  walks  of  business,  in  the  fullness  of  his  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  enjoying  the  privacy  of  his  home, 
with  the  tide  of  his  aifections  warm  and  unchecked 
To  the  community  with  wliich  he  was  so  long  identi- 
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fied,  he  leaves  an  example  of  unblemished  honor  and 
of  faithful  service  for  the  good  of  others.  To  his 
children,  he  bequeaths,  as  their  i-ichest  inheritance,  the 
record  of  a  father's  worth — the  simple  dignity  of  his 

NAME   and  CHARACTER. 


P  A  It  D  0  N"     U  O  "W  E  N  ,      M  .    D  . 

This  accomplished  physician  and  excellent  man 
was  bom  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  22d  of 
March,  in  the  year  1757.  His  remote  ancestors  were 
useful  and  highly  respectable  members  of  the  society 
in  which  tliey  lived;  and  the  irreproachable  name 
they  left  behind  them  several  of  their  descendants 
have  signalized  in  the  medical  history  of  Ehode 
Island,  by  no  ordinaiy  attainments  in  professional 
science,  and  by  a  diligent,  successful  and  honorable 
practice.  Hichard  Bowen,  the  ancestor  of  this  family, 
emigrated  to  this  country  about  the  year  1640. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  the  fifth  son  of  Dr. 
Ephraini  Bowen,  an  eminent  physician  of  Providence, 
whose  valuable  life,  protracted  to  near  a  century,  ter- 
minated in  the  year  1812.  During  the  professional 
career  of  this  venerable  patriarch,  the  character  of  the 
prevailing  diseases  in  Providence  and  the  adjacent 
region  underwent  material  changes,  produced,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  conclude,  partly  by  the  gradual 
melioration  of  the  climate,  and  partly  by  those  habits 
of  life  which  accompany  a  progressive  advancement 
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in  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  social  existence.  Of 
these  changes  it  is  unnecessary  to  produce  more  than 
two  examples.  Fever  and  ague,  and  dysentery  were 
formerly  extremely  prevalent  in  and  around  Provi- 
dence. A  case  of  the  former,  it  is  believed,  has  not 
originated  in  that  town  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  the  latter,  which  is  seldom  epidemic,  has  parted 
with  much  of  its  former  malignancy,  and  yields  gen- 
erally, except  in  the  case  of  children,  to  judicious 
medical  treatment. 

The  incidents  of  Dr.  Pardon  Bowen's  early  life,  we 
have  been  unable  to  collect  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
warrant  us  in  committing  them  to  the  pages  of  an 
authentic  memoir.  The  companions  of  his  youth 
unite  their  testimony  in  praise  of  his  singular  exemp- 
tion from  the  vices  and  the  follies  of  youth.  They 
speak  with  unchecked  complacency  of  his  amiable 
conduct  and  manners  in  the  different  relations  of  life, 
of  the  disciplined  enthusiasm  of  his  heart,  and  the  well 
directed  energies  of  his  understanding.  His  academical 
education  he  acquired  at  Rhode  Island  College,  now 
Brown  University,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Manning,  receiving  in  the  year  1775,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  the  honors  of  that  institution.  After  the 
usual  course  of  preparatory  study,  under  the  direction 
of  his  brother,  Dr.  William  Bowen,  he  in  the  year 
1779  embarked  as  the  surgeon  of  a  private  aimed  ship, 
fitted  out  for  the  destruction  of  British  commerce.  He 
was  soon  destined  to  experience  the  fortune  of  war, 
the  ship  being  captured  and  cai'ried  to  Halifax,  where 
during  an  imprisonment  of  seven  months  he  endured 
no  common  privations  and  suiferings.  After  being 
regularly  exchanged,  he  returned  home,  and  with  ardor 
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undiminished  by  the  disastrous  issue  of  his  first  cruise, 
he  in  the  course  of  the  two  subsequent  years  engaged 
in  several  enterprises  of  a  similar  nature.  Capture 
and  imprisonment  -were  the  result  of  two  of  these 
cruises,  and  a  third  was  signalized  by  an  obstinate  en- 
g^emeut  for  more  than  two  houfs  with  an  enemy's 
vessel,  which  was  finally  captured,  though  not  without 
bloodshed.  After  experiencing  a  variety  of  perilous 
fortune,  he  reached  home  some  time  in  the  year  1782, 
and  never  again  committed  himself  to  the  chances  of 
war  or  encountered  the  storms  of  the  ocean. 

In  all  his  domestic  connexions  Dr.  Bowen  was  blessed 
and  happy  beyond  the  common  lot  of  man.  Eai'ly  is 
life  he  was  man-ied  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Ward,  daugh. 
ter  of  Henry  Ward,  Esq.,  for  many  years  secretai-y  of 
the  state  of  Ehode Island.  Thislady,  who  participated 
with  him  largely  in  educating  an  interesting  family, 
still  survives. 

Eesolved  to  establish  himself  in  his  native  town,  he 
in  the  year  1783  repaired  to  Philadelphia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  perfecting  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
profession.  In  the  distinguished  medical  school  of 
that  city  he  was  a  diligent  student,  and  profited 
largely  by  the  insti-uctions  of  ita  eminent  professors. 
Accomplishing  the  laudable  object  of  his  temporary 
residence  in  Philadelphia,  he  returned  to  Providencfe 
and  immediately  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  its  different  branches.  He  did  not  escape 
the  lot  of  nearly  all  young  physicians  at  their  outset 
in  professional  life.  Entering  upon  a  field  already 
preoccupied  by  more  experienced  practitioners,  his 
early  practice  was  far  fi'om  extensive,  and  several 
yeai-3  elapsed  before  his  persevering  endeavors  were 
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adequately  rewarded.  He  continued,  lioweper,  to  ad- 
vance steadily  in  tlie  confidence  and  favor  of  the  com- 
munity till  ample  success  filled  the  measure  of  his 
hopes.  For  a  long  series  of  years  prior  to  the  la- 
mented calamity  which  terminated  his  usefulness,  he 
was  almost  incessantly  engaged  in  professional  duty, 
his  reputation  as  an  eminent  physician  and  surgeon 
being  extensive  and  undisputed,  and  his  character  as 
a  man  composed  of  such  pure  and  bland  elements, 
that  love  and  veneration  mingled  for  him  their  spon- 
taneous tribute.  Dr.  Bowen  was  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession. He  perceived  its  important  relation  to  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  society  ;  and  faithful  to  his 
high  trust,  he  indulged  no  complacent  toleration  for 
the  arrogant  pretensions  of  ignorance  and  empiricism. 
To  his  patients  of  every  description,  he  was  invariably 
faithful,  and,  though  devotedly  fond  of  domestic  sat- 
isfactions, and  alive  to  the  pure  relishes  of  social  con- 
verse, he  never  postponed  the  wants  of  the  sick  to  the 
joys  of  his  own  fireside  or  to  the  attractions  of  general 
society. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Provi- 
dence, when  dejection  and  dismay  sat  upon  many  a 
brow,  and  the  sense  of  personal  danger  threatened  to 
absorb  the  sympathies  of  our  common  nature,  and 
death  mocked  at  the  exjaedients  of  human  science  to 
avert  hie  blow.  Dr.  Bowen  shrunk  not  from  the  perils 
in  his  way.  More  than  once  was  his  life  endangered 
by  an  attack  of  that  fearful  malady,  but  God  pre- 
served him  from  thus  becoming  a  victim  to  his  noble 
inti'epidity  in  the  service  of  humanity. 

Dr.  Bowen  confined  his  attention  to  no  particular 
depai'tment  of  his  profession,  but  aimed  at  t 
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in  all.  For  his  skill  in  operative  surgeiy  lie  was 
hii'lily  respected ;  and  during  many  years  most  of  the 
surgical  operations  in  and  around  Providence  were 
performed  by  him.  In  medical  surgery  he  was  thought 
to  he  extremely  judicious ;  and  his  uncommon  science, 
experience  and  success  in  obstetrics  left  him  without 
a  superior  in  that  dilBcult  branch  of  his  profession. 
In  the  treatment  of  fevers  and  of  chronic  affections 
generally,  he  was  excelled  by  no  one  within  his  sphere 
of  practice.  Wedded  to  no  system,  he  followed  the 
indications  of  nature  and  the  directions  of  true  sci- 
ence, avoiding  a  timid  caution  on  the  one  hand,  and 
unauthorized  experiments  on  the  other,  never  dogma- 
tizing in  support  of  a  favorite  opinion,  but  seeking  to 
establish  the  truth  by  sound  analogies  and  cautious 
induction.  For  much  of  his  skill  and  success  as  a 
practitioner  he  was  indebted  to  his  nice  philosophical 
discernment  of  the  moral,  intellectual  and  physical 
idiosyncrasies  of  his  patients.  He  regarded  man  not 
simply  as  a  machine,  but  as  a  being  mysteriously  com- 
pounded and  organized,  exposed  to  morbid  influences 
from  the  combined  operation  of  moral  and  physical 


Dr.  Bowen  contributed  occasionally  to  the  medical 
journals  of  the  day,  and  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Hosack  and  Francis's  Medical  and  Philosophical  Ecgis- 
ter  may  he  found  an  elaborate  account  from  his  pen  of 
the  Yellow  Fever,  as  it  prevailed  in  Providence  in 
the  year  1805.  Desirous  to  keep  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  his  profession,  he  was  diligent  in  reading 
those  periodical  publications  which  treat  of  new  phe- 
nomena in  diseases  and  improved  modes  of  medical 
treatment. 
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Dr.  Bowen  was  an  active  memlier  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Medical  Society,  and  for  some  time  its  presiding 
officer.  He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trur^- 
tees  of  Bi-own  University. 

In  the  winter  of  1820,  the  professional  usefulness  of 
this  eminent  and  beloved  physician  was  terminated 
by  an  attack  of  hemiplegia,  which  seized  him  without 
premonition,  and  threatened  the  immediate  extinction 
of  life.  The  worst  fears  of  his  friends  were  not,  how- 
ever, thus  suddenly  realized ;  he  partially  recovered 
the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  not  long  afterward  retired  to 
the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Franklin  Greene,  Esq., 
at  Potowomut,  Warwick,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Providence.  This  spot  had  been  for  many  years  his 
favorite  retreat  from  the  toils  of  professional  life,  and 
was  destined  to  receive  his  last  sigh.  There,  in  the 
bosom  of  an  affectionate  family,  he  passed  years  of 
suffering,  which,  though  sometimes  relieved  "by  inter- 
mission and  cheered  by  the  hope  of  restoration,  was 
but  too  often  exasperated  to  agony,  in  spite  of  every 
alleviation  which  the  instinctive  promptitude  and 
ingenuity  of  affection  could  administer.  These,  how- 
ever, were  not  years  of  melancholy  vacuity,  of  hopeless 
dejection,  or  of  monotonous  anguish.  The  exercise  of 
benevolent  affections,  the  reciprocation  of  domestic  en- 
dearments, and  the  pleasures  of  a  cultivated  intellect, 
brightened  the  path  of  the  sufferer  with  intermittent 
gleams  of  tranquil  enjoyment— while  Christianity, 
with  its  train  of  gracious  influences,  purified  him  for  the 
joys,  and  comforted  him  with  the  hopes  of  heaven.  In 
his  hours  of  health  and  ease,  he  had  an  eye  for  Nature- 
he  loved  her  selectest  influences — he   observed  her 
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mighty  energies — lier  wonderful  operations — her  varied 
appearances  of  sublimity  and  beauty— and  he  delighted 
to  refer  these  glorious  things  to  the  wisdom  and  benig- 
nity of  the  Parent  of  the  Universe.  But  it  was  in  the 
page  of  revealed  truth — it  was  in  the  life  giving  energy 
of  the  doctrines,  precepts  and  promises  of  the  Bible, 
that  he  found  the  only  adequate  support  and  solace, 
when  pain  and  anguish  came  upon  him,  and  his  way 
upon  the  earth  looked  dark.  Death  at  last  ap- 
proached, kindly  commissioned  to  relieve'  him  from 
protracted  suffering,  and,  sustained  by  the  promises  of 
that  Saviour  in  whom  alone  he  trasted,  he  cheerfully 
resigned  his  being  on  the  25th  of  October,  1826,  aged 
sixty-nine  yeai-s. 

We  cannot  close  this  imperfect  sketch,  without  again 
adverting  to  the  personal  character  of  Dr.  Bowen; 
and,  happily,  such  were  the  gifts  and  graces  of  his 
moral  being,  that  in  dwelling  upon  these,  there  is  no 
hazai-d  of  incuriing  the  charge  of  exaggeration.  By 
his  friends  he  was,  indeed,  a  man  to  be  ardently  loved— 
for  they  daily  witnessed  the  benignity  of  his  nature — 
the  engaging  suavity  of  his  maimers — ^the  variety  and 
lichness  and  clear  intelligence  of  his  conversation — the 
generous  expansion  of  his  sensibilities,  and  the  inflexi- 
ble rectitude  of  his  principles.  The  pressure  of  busi- 
ness never  made  him  careless  of  the  feelings  and  inter- 
ests of  others.  Indeed,  he  was  remarkable  for  that 
moral  cultivation  which  respects  the  rights  of  all,  and 
few  showed  a  nicer  discernment  of  the  essential  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguish  one  being  from  another,  and 
a  more  benevolent  and  delicate  adjustment  of  conduct 
to  all  in  every  class.  Notwithstanding  his  elevated 
reputation  as  a  Physician,  and  the  opulence  of  his  in- 
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tellectual  attainnients,  he  was,  on  all  occasions,  a  pattern 
of  engaging  modesty ;  seeking  rather  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  others  than  to  win  their  applause.  Singu- 
larly exempt  from  that  feverish  thirst  for  distinction, 
which  is  allayed  by  the  cheap  honors  of  society,  he 
was  happy  in  his  walk  of  revered  hut  unobtnisive 
usefulness ;  ministering  to  the  comfort  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  when  bereaved  of  health,  or  oppressed  by 
poverty,  or  sinking  in  death.  Though  for  nearly  half 
a  century  engaged  in  the  active  discharge  of  profes- 
sional duty,  his  heart  retained  its  original  purity,  un- 
comipted  by  an  undue  attachment  either  to  wealth  or 
to  fame.  His  fortune  was  never  ample,  but  the  stream 
of  his  beneficence  flowed  with  an  equal  and  unchecked 
current.  Such  were  some  of  the  prominent  character- 
istics of  Dr.  Pardon  Bowen.  He  had  high  capacities,  and 
he  exerted  them  for  the  good  of  his  kind.  His  life,  in 
all  its  stages,  was  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  the  vir- 
tues, and,  at  its  close,  an  example  of  Christian  holi- 
ness. His  pure  spirit,  while  on  earth,  took  a  wide  and 
lofty  range ;  and  now  that  it  has  ascended  to  its 
Maker,  the  belief  is  not  presumptuous  that  it  is  glad- 
dened by  the  joys  of  Heaven,  and  sublimed  by  the 
contemplations  of  imraoi'tality. 


EEV.    JAltES   DAVIS    KSOWLES. 


The  sudden  death  of  the  Rev.  James  Davis  Khowles, 
one  of  the  Professors  in  the  Baptist  Theological  Insti- 
tution, at  Newton,  M^s,,  has  already  been  announced. 
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It  is  not  often  that  the  records  of  mortality  are 
signalized  by  an  event  so  mysterious  and  impres- 
sive. The  particulars,  and  many  are  interested  to 
know  them,  may  be  soon  told.  On  Thursday,  the 
3d  inst.,  he  arrived  in  this  city*  from  'New  York, 
whither  he  had  been  for  the  purpose  of  attending  an 
Ecclesiastical  Convention,  and  where,  it  is  supposed,  he 
contracted  the  disease  which  hurried  him  to  a  prema- 
ture grave.  He  remained  in  this  city,  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  his  family  friends  and  to  renew  ancient  fel- 
lowship, till  Fi-iday  morning,  when  he  returned  to  his 
home  in  Kewton,  which  he  reached  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day.  It  was  remarked  by  his  Providence 
friends,  that,  up  to  the  ver}'  moment  when  he  ex- 
changed with  them  what  proved  to  be  a  last  farewell, 
his  health  seemed  unusually  vigorous,  and  his  spirits 
unclouded  by  a  shadow  of  coming  evil.  Saturday  he 
passed  in  Boston,  returning  to  Newton  in  the  evening. 
On  Sunday  he  became  somewhat  indisposed,  too  much 
so  to  attend  public  worship,  but  without  any  symp- 
toms to  awaken  the  least  solicitude.  On  Monday,  it 
was  thought  best  to  summon  a  physician.  He  saw,  at 
once,  the  eruptive  character  of  the  disease,  and,  from 
the  appearances  which  it  then  exhibited,  he  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  the  varioloid.  Although  indications 
of  danger  were  observed  by  the  medical  attendant,  on 
Tuesday,  yet  it  was  not  till  about  two  houra  before 
Professor  Knowles's  death,  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
that  his  friends  felt  the  slightest  alarm.  Delirium 
then  supervened,  and,  with  brief  lucid  intervals,  con- 
tinued till  three  o'clock,  when  the  sufferer  gently 
breathed  his  latest  sigh.    In  his  case,  it  is  not  perhaps 

*  Providence,  K.  I. 
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to  he  regretted  that  he  passed,  unconsciously,  from  the 
scenes  of  his  probation  to  the  unchangeable  allotments 
of  immortality.  He  needed  no  preparation  for  death, 
and  he  was  spared  the  pang  of  parting  from  the  wife 
and  the  children  to  whom  he  was  very  tenderly 
attached  ;  and  who  now  grieve,  most  of  all,  that  they 
shall  see  no  more  the  face  of  the  husband  and  the  sire.* 

The  disease  of  which  Professor  Knowles  died  was 
ultimately  pronounced  to  be  genuine  Small  Pox. 
Against  this  formidable  malady,  he  considered  him- 
self s&  protected,  having  been  vaccinated  in  childhood. 
Unhappily,  however,  he  never  placed  his  exemption 
from  danger  beyond  all  reasonable  doubts,  by  causing 
himself  to  be  vaccinated  a  second  time.  To  avoid  the 
dangers  of  contagion,  and  for  other  more  cogent  rear 
sons,  the  remains  of  Professor  Knowles  were  laid  in 
the  grave  at  midnight.  How  touching  the  spectacle ! 
He  who  had  comforted  many  a  weeping  throng ;  he 
who  had  poured  forth  devout  supplications  at  many  a 
scene  of  domestic  sorrow,  was  consigned  to  his  grave, 
amid  the  stillness  and  the  gloom  of  midnight — fol- 
lowed by  no  mourning  group,  and  hallowed  by  no 
voice  of  prayer ! 

Professor  Knowles  was  so  extensively  known  and  so 
highly  respected,  that  a  cursory  notice  of  such  pas- 
sages of  his  life  as  may  serve  to  illustrate  his  charac- 
ter, would  seem  to  be  no  more  than  a  decorous  re- 
sponse to  public  expectation.  This  is  all  which  I  shall 
attempt.  To  other  hands  must  be  confided  the  grate- 
ful task  of  perpetuating,  in  a  less  perishable  record, 
the  memoiy  of  his  name  and  virtues. 

•  Professor  Knowlos  married,  about  twelve  yeara  since,  Miss  Susan  H. 
I^anglej,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Josliua  H.  Langley,  of  this  uity.  She  ia 
suddenly  Jefl  a  widow  with  the  undivided  care  of  four  young  obililren. 
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Mr.  Knowles  was  born  in  Providence,  in  the  month 
of  July,  1798.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Mr.  Edward 
Knowles,  a  respectable  mechanic,  and  a  worthy  man. 
At  the  early  age  of  twelve  years,  he  was  left,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  his  father,  to  the  care  of  his 
mother,  who  yet  lives  to  rejoice  that  her  maternal  so- 
licitudes have  been  rewarded  by  such  a  son,  and  to 
mourn,  in  meek  submission,  that  the  light  of  his  pres- 
ence is  withdrawn  from  her  forever.  The  elements  of 
his  English  education  he  received  at  the  First  District 
School  in  this  city.  "While  a  pupil,  he  was  remarka- 
ble for  diligence  and  exemplary  conduct ;  and  he  gen- 
erally distanced  his  juvenile  competitors  for  the  supe- 
rioi-ities  of  scholarship. 

Soon  after  his  father's  decease,  he  was  placed  by  Itis 
surviving  parent  in  the  printing  office  of  the  late  John 
Carter,  Esq.,  a  Printer  and  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  and  at  that  time  Editor  of  the  Providence 
Gazette.  Young  Knowles  was  not  slow  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  mystic  art,  and  I  have  reason  to 
know  that  his  unwavering  fidelity  and  his  ready  ap- 
prehension of  his  duties  commended  him  to  the  best 
regards  of  his  venerable  superior.  Even  while  an 
humble  apprentice,  he  made  numerous  contributions, 
in  prose  and  poetry,  to  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 
Several  of  his  juvenile  productions,  transcribed  by  his 
brother  in  order  to  avoid  detection,  were  sent  to  the 
office  in  wliich  he  was  employed,  and  published  in  the 
Gazette.  Young  Knowles  enjoyed,  in  secret,  the  sat- 
isfaction of  hearing  his  first  fruits  of  authorship  warmly 
commended  by  competent  judges,  and  by  them  as- 
cribed to  some  of  the  practised  writers  of  the  day. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Carter,  he  remained  for  a  short 
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time  in  tlie  office  of  the  Gamtte,  and  continued  to 
write  frequently  for  its  columna 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  engaged  by  the  Pro- 
prietor of  the  Rhode  Island  Ame?'imn  to  liecome  the 
Foreman  of  his  printing  office.  The  duties  of  this 
station,  which  demanded,  in  an  especial  manner,  man; 
liness  and  gi-avity  of  deportment,  he  discharged  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  his  employer.  On  attaining  his 
majority,  in  July,  1819,  Mr.  Kuowles  became  co-editor 
of  the  Aim/^aii.  In  this  capacity,  he  contributed  his 
full  contingent  to  the  columns  of  that  journal  His 
articles,  though  unavoidably  written  in  haste,  were 
chaste,  manly,  and  sometimes  elegant — always  mode- 
rate in  their  tone  and  truly  conservative  in  their  ten- 
dency. He  wrote  with  extraordinary  facility,  and  he 
sometimes  embodied  his  thoughts  without  the  inter- 
vention of  either  pen,  ink  or  paper.  On  one  occasion, 
I  stood  by  his  side,  and  saw  him  arrange  his  ideas  in 
the  composing  stick  with  as  much  rapidity  as  he  could 
select  the  types  and  adjust  them.  The  article  thus 
composed -was  so  distinguished  for  vigor  of  thought 
and  beauty  of  expression,  that  it  was  transcribed  into 
the  columns  of  the  National  Gazette,  then  edited  by 
our  celebrated  countryman,  Robert  Walsh,  Esq. 

Although  Mr.  Kuowles  always  expressed  a  profound 
reverence  for  religion  and  for  religious  institutions,  yet 
it  is  not  believed  that  he  felt  the  necessity  of  any  deep 
personal  interest  in  the  subject,  till  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  manhood.  At  this  period,  his  deeply  medita- 
tive spirit  was  excited  to  a  devout  and  humble  con- 
templation of  his  duties  and  destinies  as  an  immortal 
being ;  of  his  condition  as  a  sinner  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  of  the  gracious  plan  of  reconciliation  offered 
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to  every  penitent  in  tlie  Gospel  of  Jesns  Christ.  It 
falls  not  within  the  scope  of  an  imperfect  sketch  like 
the  present,  to  dwell,  with  particularity,  on  the 
change  which  his  religious  opinions  and  feelings  un- 
derwent. Deriving  his  notions  of  truth  and  of  duty 
Jrom  the  Bible,  he  always  preserved  a  chastened 
sol^riety  in  his  manifestations  of  the  Christian  charac- 
ter, never  sinking,  on  the  one  hand,  into  a  frigid  and 
lifeless  frame  of  spirit,  and  never  betrayed,  on  the 
other,  into  the  excesses  of  an  equivocal  and  transient 
enthusiasm. 

In  Mai'ch,  1820,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Fii-st  Baptist  Church  in  this  city,  then  under  the  pas- 
toral care  of  the  Bev.  Stephen  Gano ;  and  in  the 
following  November  he  was  licensed  by  that  Church 
to  preach  the  Gospel. 

"While  co-editor  of  the  Ameincan,  he  established,  in 
this  city,  a  religious  newspaper  which  he  conducted 
for  several  months,  and  until  a  change  of  residence 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  it.  Having  detei-mined 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  Christian  ministry,  he 
withdrew,  in  the  autumn  of  1890,  from  all  connexion 
■with  the  political  journal  which  he  had  assisted  in 
editing.  He  immediately  repaired  to  Philadelphia, 
and  entered  the  Baptist  Theological  School  of  which 
the  Eev.  Dr.  Staughton  was  the  Principal.  Having, 
in  the  intervals  of  mechanical  toil,  made  himself 
well  acquainted  with  Latin,  he  defrayed,  in  part,  the 
expenses  of  his  theological  education  while  at  Phila- 
delphia, by  teaching  that  language  to  the  youthful 
members  of  a  private  family.  Dr.  Staughton  having 
been  elected  President  of  Columbian  College  at 
Washington,  the  Theological  School  was  transferred 
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to  that  city.  Thitlier,  in  1821,  Mr.  Knowles  proceeded, 
and  tliere  lie  was  induced  to  suspend  his  theological 
studies,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  thorough  collegiate  education.  Entering 
one  of  the  advanced  classes,  he  was  graduated,  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  with  the  highest  honors  of 
his  Class.  He  was  immediately  appointed  one  of  the 
College  Tutors,  and  he  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  that  office,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prosecute 
his  theological  studies,  till  the  summer  of  1825.  He 
then  returned  to  New  England,  and,  on  the  28th  of 
December,  he  was  ordained,  and  installed  Pastor  of 
the  second  Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  in  the  place  of 
Dr.  Baldwin,  deceased.  Here  he  remained  for  nearly 
seven  years,  performing,  as  Pastor  of  a  Church,  and  as 
a  participant  in  the  counsels  and  operations  of  the 
Baptists  in  and  about  Boston,  an  amount  of  labor 
which  would  soon  have  prostrated  any  man  less  in- 
dustrious, and  less  disciplined  by  previous  training  for 
extraordinary  effort.  Ultimately,  even  he  faltered 
under  such  various  and  incessant  toils.  His  health 
becoming  delicate,  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  in 
the  autumn  of  1832,  having  previously  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Pastoral  Duties  and  Sacred  Ebetoric  in 
the  Theological  Institution  at  Newton.  This  Institu- 
tion, fi'om  its  origin,  was  the  object  of  his  special 
regard ;  and  he  remained  usefully  employed  in  its  ser- 
vice, till  his  life  closed.  Besides  performing  his  duties 
as  a  Professor,  he  conducted  the  Ohristian  Review,  a 
respectable  periodical  publication  under  the  more  im- 
mediate patronage  of  the  Baptists.  Within  three 
hours  of  his  death,  he  calmly  dictated  a  note  to  his 
Publishers  respecting  the  forth-coming  number. 
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As  an  auttor  Mr.  Kuowles  was  favorably  known  to 
tlie  public.  His  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Judson  was  publislied 
in  1829.  Few  religious  biographies  have  acquired  a 
more  extensive  popularity.  His  Memoir  of  Roger 
Williams,  published  after  he  became  a  Professor  at 
Ne^vton,  evinces  research,  taste  and  talent;  and  is  a 
truly  valuable  contribution  to  the  mateiials  of  history. 
This  work  he  dedicated  to  the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island, 
in  token,  it  is  believed,  of  the  deep  interest  which  he 
always  felt  in  the  character  and  institutions  of  his 
native  State. 

Mr.  Knowles  sometimes  strack  the  lyre.  In  his 
early  days,  he  often  amused  his  leisure  hours  by  poeti- 
cal effusions  on  various  themes — some  indited  in  a  pen- 
sive, and  some  in  a  satiric  vein.  As  life  passed  on,  and 
his  powers  ripened,  and  his  responsibilities  accumulated, 
he  more  rarely  indulged  this  captivating  propensity. 
There  now  lie  before  me  several  of  his  fugitive  pieces 
which  have  never  met  the  public  eye,  and  which  would 
not  dishonor  the  most  gifted  of  the  living  bards  of  Eng- 
land. Among  the  most  felicitous  efforts  of  his  muse 
may  be  ranked  the  stanzas  by  which  he  proposed  to 
supply  the  melancholy  deficiency  in  Gray's  Elegy  in 
respect  to  the  subject  of  religion.*     These  stanzas  were 

•Tbe  following  ace  the  stanzas  to  which  Mr.  Goddard  refetB.  ProfeBsor 
Knowles  thought  that  "  they  miglit,  with  great  propriety,  have  followed  the 
stanza  beginning"  ; — 

"  Far  from  the  madd'ning  crowd's  ((/noble  strife." 
So  airy  dreama  their  simple  fancies  fired, 

No  thirst  for  wealth,  nor  panting  after  fame; 
But  truth  divine,  sublimar  hopes  inspired, 
And  urged  them  onward  to  a  nohlor  aim. 

From  every  cottage,  with  the  day  arose 

The  hallowed  voice  of  spirit-hreathing  prayer, 
And  artless  anthems,  at  its  peaceful  close, 

Like  holy  incense,  charmed  the  evening  air. 
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originally  published  in  the  Rhode  Island  AmeriGan,  and 
thougli  written,  probably,  currente  calmno,  tbey  need 
not  fear  a  comparison,  in  point  of  elegiac  beauty  and 
tenderness,  witli  tlie  exquisite  gem  which  Gray  so 
carefully  elaborated.  Latterly,  so  laborious  have 
been  his  professional  duties,  and  so  exclusive  his  de- 
votion to  higher  pursuits,  that  fact,  and  not  fancy, — 
essential  truth,  and  not  imaginative  decoration,  has 
constituted  the  chief  nutriment  of  his  intellectual 
being.  The  commanding  interests  to  which  he  had 
dedicated  his  life,  perhaps  demanded  this  exclusive 


Though  they,  ea^h  tome  of  hnman  lore  anknown, 

The  brilliant  path  of  scienee  never  trod, 
The  sacred  volume  clairaed  Hieir  hearts  alone, 

WMoh  points  the  way  to  glory  and  to  God. 

Here  they  from  Troth's  eternal  fonntain  drew 
The  pure  and  gladdening  waters  day  hy  day  ; 

Learoed.  since  oui  days  are  evil,  fleet  and  few, 
To  walk  in  wiBdom'a  hright  and  peaceful  way. 

In  yon  lone  pile,  o'er  which  hath  sternly  pass'd 

The  heavy  hand  of  all  destroying  Time, 
Through  whose  low  mouldering  aisles  now  sighs  the  blast 

And  round  whose  altars  grass  and  ivy  climb  ; 

They  gladly  thronged,  their  grateful  hymns  to  raise, 

Oft  aa  the  calm  and  holy  Sabbath  shone  ; 
The  mingled  tribute  of  their  prayers  and  praise 

In  sweet  communion  rose  before  the  throne. 

Here,  from  those  honored  lips,  which  sacred  fire 
From  Heaven's  high  chancery  hath  touched,  they  hear 

Truths  which  their  zeal  inflame,  their  hopes  inspire, 
Give  wings  to  fhith,  and  check  affliction's  tear  ! 

"When  life  flowed  by,  and,  like  an  angel.  Death 
Came  to  release  them  to  the  world  on  high. 

Praise  trembled  still  on  each  expiring  breath, 
And  boly  triumph  beamed  ftom  every  eye. 

Then  gentle  hands  their  "  dust  to  dust"  consign  ; 

With  quiet  tears  the  simple  rites  are  said  ; 
And  here  they  sleep,  till  at  the  trump  divine. 

The  earth  and  ocean  render  up  their  dead. 
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appropnation  of  Ids  time  and  talents.  Could  it,  tow- 
ever,  have  been  othei-wise, — could  he  have  permitted 
himself  to  range,  fearlessly,  in  the  regions  of  poetical 
life  and  beauty,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  he 
would  have  acquired  no  mean  celebrity,  as  a  pure,  and 
vigorous,  and  graceful  Poet. 

Mr,  Knowles  was  endowed  with  some  of  the  best 
attributes  of  genius.  Little  however,  would  they  have 
availed  him,  without  these  habits  of  industry,  and 
order,  and  economy  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable. 
To  these  habits  may  be  ascribed  the  various  acquisi- 
tions, elegant  if  not  profound,  which  he  was  able  to 
make  during  hours  either  stolen  from  sleep  or  forced 
from  toil.  As  a  linguist,  he  was  somewhat  distin- 
guished. Before  commencing  his  collegiate  course,  he 
was  more  familiar  with  Latin  than  are  most  gi'aduates 
of  our  American  Colleges.  The  French  he  read  with 
the  utmost  readiness.  When  quite  a  lad,  he  began  to 
study  this  language,  without  an  instnictor ;  and,  what 
is  more  to  be  noted,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
grammar,  he  acqiiired  the  ability  to  translate  it  with 
freedom.  While  co-editor  of  the  Amei-ican,  he  com- 
menced studying  the  Greek,  and  had  mastered  many 
of  its  difficulties  before  going  to  reside  in  Philadelphia. 
So  carefully  did  he  husband  every  fragment  of  time, 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  have  his  Greek  grammar 
upon  the  table  at  his  meals,  that  he  might  study  a  les- 
son to  ponder  on  during  his  long  walk  to  the  printing 
office.  He  subsequently  studied  the  Hebrew  and  Ger- 
man languages,  and,  it  is  believed,  was  a  respectable 
scholai'  in  both. 

Mr.  Knowles  was  fond  of  elegant  letters,  and,  so  far 
a&  his  duty  permitted,  he  indulged  his  tastes.    His 
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reading  from  Ijoyliood  had  heen  various  and  extensive ; 
and  few  probably  of  his  professional  brethren  were 
better  versed  in  the  literature  of  the  day. 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in 
the  life  of  Xuieb  Davis  Knowles.  In  forming  a  just 
estimate  of  his  character,  of  his  intellectual  acquisi- 
tions, and  his  success  in  life,  the  difficulties  which  he 
was  oT)liged  to  combat  should  not  be  disregarded.  It 
should  be  i-emenibered  that  he  owed  nothing  either  to 
station,  or  wealth  or  patronage,  but  tliat  he  rose  from 
ob8e^^rity  to  distinction  by  the  elastic  energies  of  his 
own  genius.  lie  made  no  eager  pushes  after  notice. 
He  was  not  impatient  of  concealment,  though  he  must 
have  felt  that  he  was  not  bom  for  concealment.  He 
pursued,  with  undeviating  aim,  his  onward  coui-se, 
never  stepping  aside  either  to  propitiate  the  equals 
whom  he  outstripped  in  the  race,  or  the  superiors 
whom  he  was  destined  to  overtake. 

Though  far  removed  from  whatever  is  sordid,  he  was, 
in  the  use  of  money,  strictly  economical.  He  had  too 
just  a  sense  of  his  own  dignity  and  personal  indepen- 
dence to  peril  them  by  any  habits  of  exti-avagant  ex- 
penditure. With  the  scanty  wages  which  he  earned 
while  an  apprentice,  not  only  did  he  clothe  himself 
respectably,  and  purchase  some  books,  but  he  saved  a 
small  amount  for  the  express  purpose  of  defraying  the 
expenses  of  his  future  ■  education.  Another  illustra- 
tion of  his  character  deserves,  in  this  connexion,  to  be 
mentioned.  He  refused  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
his  friends  who  urged  him  to  pursue  a  course  of  col- 
legiate study,  until  assured  that  a  religious  newspaper 
was  to  be  established  in  Washington,  by  editing  which 
he  could  gain  for  himself  an  independent  support.    The 
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Columbian  Star  was  accordingly  eetablislied.  He  con- 
ducted it,  while  an  Undergraduate,  and,  from  his  salary 
as  Editor  and  as  Superintendent  of  the  Printing  Office, 
he  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his  collegiate  education. 
His  moral  character  was  from  boyhood  singularly 
pui-e.  Not  a  profane  or  impure  word  was  ever  known 
to  escape  his  lips.  He  seemed,  even  in  his  early  days, 
to  be  filled  with  a  generous  ardor  for  universal  truth, 
and  with  a  calm  and  sedate  perception  of  the  all  per- 
vading elements  of  beauty.  He  proposed  to  himself 
high  aims,  and  he  vigorously  pursued  them,  neither 
seduced  by  the  blandishments  of  pleasure,  nor  dis- 
couraged by  the  difficulties  which  repelled  his  ad- 
vance. Results  have  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  his 
course. 

Towards  strangers  and  casual  acquaintances,  his 
manners  were  somewhat  formal  and  frigid ;  but  those 
who  Imew  him  well  have  not  now  to  learn  that  he 
was  truly  affectionate  in  his  intercourse  with  his  family 
and  friends.  Constitutionally  prone  to  indulge  in  a 
sportive  mood,  he  deemed  it  wise  to  restrain  a  propen- 
sity which  sometimes  exposes  clergymen,  perhaps  un- 
justly, to  the  imputation  of  levity.  His  wit  was,  at 
times,  brilliant  and  playful ;  and  his  powers  of  satire, 
had  he  not  restrained  the  exercise  of  them,  would  have 
been  the  terror  of  dullness  and  conceit. 

Of  his  christian  character,  little  need  be  said.  His 
religion  was  not  a  fugitive  impulse,  but  a  profound 
sentiment;  it  manifested  itself,  not  in  paroxysms  of 
zeal,  but  in  a  course  of  consistent  piety ;  not  in  bustle 
and  ostentation,  but  in  fixed  principle  and  conscien- 
tious obedience. 

The  life  of  Professor  Knowles  is  before  the  world. 
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It  is  fall  of  inati'uction,  more  especially  for  the  young 
and  ambitious  student.  To  point  the  moral  of  his 
death,  is  perhaps  unnecessary.  A  few  days  since,  and 
he  stood  among  us  in  the  full  maturity  of  all  his  pow- 
ei-s.  He  looked — ah  he  looked  for  the  last  time ! — 
upon  well  remembered  scenes,  and  he  grasped,  with 
renewed  cordiality,  the  hands  of  those  who  had  shared 
or  who  had  cheered  liis  early  toils.  Where  is  he  now  ? 
In  the  death  of  such  a  man,  however,  there  is  glorious 
hope.  With  his  last  moment  upon  earth  were  ended 
all  his  trials ;  with  his  first  moment  in  eternity,  began 
his  song  of  everlasting  triumph. 


irosj;s  CURTIS. 


The  recent  sickness  and  death  of  Mr.  Moses  Curtis, 
a  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, excited  no  common  interest  in  the  literary  com- 
munity to  which  he  belonged.*  In  the  midst  of  a 
College  term,  an  ardent  and  successful  student,  who, 
at  its  commencement,  came  hither  in  his  usual  health, 
is  suddenly  smitten  by  a  disease,  which,  after  a  few 
weeks  of  suffering,  consigns  him  to  an  early  grave. 
All  around  him,  instructor,  classmate  and  friend,  pause 
in  sadness  over  the  lifeless  form  of  one  who  but  yester- 
day was  their  companion  in  the  pursuit  of  academic 

*  The  event  owed  somewhat  of  its  impreesiTenesa  to  its  rarity— for  it  is  not 
recollected  by  the  oldest  graduates  of  the  University,  tliat  the  death  of  a 
student  ever  before  occurred  within  the  waUs  of  College. 
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leamiug,  and  wlio  looked,  with  a  chastened  hope,  to  a 
long  cai-eer  of  usefulness  in  that  world  fi-om  which  he 
hath  Leeu  thus  prematurely  withdrawn. 

It  lias  pleased  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events,  by 
this  dispensation  of  his  providence,  to  bereave  a  wid- 
owed raotlier  of  her  only  child,  and  to  summon  away 
from  the  service  of  the  church  and  the  world  to  a 
nobler  service  in  heaven,  an  excellent  young  man  and 
an  intelligent  and  earnest  Clmstian.  A  sketch,  how- 
ever imperfect,  of  his  early  history,  and  a  few  recol- 
lections of  his  last  hours,  may  perhaps  be  read  with 
interest  by  those  who  ai-e  never  tired  of  witnessing, 
in  the  lives  and  in  the  deaths  of  Christians  the  pre- 
vailing efficacy  of  faith  in  Christ. 

The  dec-eased  was  a  native  of  Maine,  and,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his 
age.  In  childhood,  it  would  seem,  he  gave  promise 
of  uncommon  moral  excellence.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  sincerity  of  speech  and  for  his  exemplaiy  rev- 
erence for  truth.  At  a  very  eai'ly  age,  he  was  fond  of 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  was  very  strict  in  the 
observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  "  He  seemed," 
in  the  language  of  his  mother,  "to  act  more  from 
principle  than  children  in  general."  At  the  age  of 
fourteen,  he  became  an  apprentice  to  a  respectable 
mechanic.  "While  leai-ning  his  trade,  he,  in  connection 
with  his  fellow  apprentices,  subscribed  for  a  religious 
paper  which  was  devoted  to  the  inculcation  of  un- 
scriptui'al  doctrines.  His  mother  remonstrated  with 
him  upon  the  guilt  and  the  danger  of  his  continuing 
to  support  and  to  read  such  a  paper.  To  these  remon- 
strances of  maternal  love  he  yielded,  with  that  amiable 
docility  of  temper  for  which,  in  after  life,  he  was,  in 
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no  common  degree,  distinguished.  Sucli  waa  his  de- 
votion to  study  that,  before  he  commenced  learning 
his  trade,  he  had  almost  completed  his  preparations  for 
admission  to  College.  As  a  child,  he  was  often  deeply 
reflective;  but  it  is  not  known  that  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel  made  upon  his  heart  any  distinct  impression, 
till,  through  the  grace  of  God  he  experienced  their 
transforming  efficacy,  and  was  brought  to  confess, 
with  humble  gratitude,  their  power  to  purify  and  to 
save  his  soul. 

Perhaps  the  most  eventful  period  of  Mr,  Curtis's 
short  life  was  spent  at  the  literary  Institution  at  New 
Hampton,  N.  H.,  of  which  Professor  Benjamin  F. 
Farnsworth  was  then  the  Principal.  Of  this  peiiod. 
Professor  Farnsworth  is  enabled  to  furnish  several  in- 
teresting particulars,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  wnter 
of  this  sketch : — 

"  In  the  spring  of  1832,  Mr.  Curtis  entered  the  Insti- 
tution at  New  Hampton,  and  commenced  a  preparation 
for  College.  In  reply  to  inquiries  made  by  me  at  his 
admission,  he  gave  the  following  among  other  particu- 
lars. After  naming  Wells,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  as 
the  place  of  his  residence,  he  stated  that  he  had,  wlien 
a  boy,  commenced  preparation  for  College,  and  that  at 
the  age  of  between  twelve  and  thirteen,  he  had  come 
within  a  few  months  of  completing  his  course  of  pre- 
paratory study.  From  some  cause  which  I  am  not 
now  able  to  explain,  he  became  an  apprentice  at  a 
mechanical  employment,  (I  think  that  of  a  tanner  and 
currier,)  and  in  this  employment  he  continued  till  he 
was  twenty-one  years  of  aga  He  was,  soon  after- 
wards, a  subject  of  deep  religious  impressions,  and  of  a 
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joyful  hope  in  Christ.  From  this  period  the  object  of 
his  life  was  changed.  A  desire  to  be  instrumental  in 
the  salvation  of  his  fellow  men  was  paramount  to  every 
other ;  and  he  sought  opportunities  of  being  thus  use- 
ful. It  was  not,  however,  till  nearly  two  years  after- 
wards, that  his  attention  was  specially  directed  to  the 
ministry.  Mr.  Curtis  was,  at  this  time,  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age. 

"  Having  spent  one  term  in  the  Institution,  during 
which  he  made  unusual  progress  in  study,  he  was 
afterwai-ds  employed  as  an  assistant  teacher.  In  this 
capacity  he  acted  for  more  than  two  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  he  became  a  member  of  Brown 
University.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  while  thus 
occupied  as  an  Instructor,  his  attainments  during  the 
first  year  were  equal  to  those  of  most  others.  He,  at 
the  same  time  spent  two  hours  a  day  in  vigorous  exer- 
cise, which  was  always  so  directed  as  to  be  subservient 
to  the  purpose  of  defraying  his  expenses  or  of  contrib- 
uting to  the  aid  of  others.  By  this  means,  while  he 
suffered  no  hours  to  be  lost,  he  effectually  preserved 
his  health,  and  the  ability  to  exert  himself  most  suc- 
cessfnlly  in  study.  Nor  ought  I  to  omit  to  mention 
that,  during  the  progi-ess  of  a  religious  revival  at  New 
Hampton,  he  almost  always  found  time  to  be  present 
at  the  numerous  meetings  for  prayer,  as  well  as  to 
fulfill  the  more  private  duties  of  Christian  faithfulness 
and  devotion." 

In  May,  1834,  Mr.  Curtis  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Freshman  Class  of  Brown  Univereity.  He  was 
enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  without  interruption, 
till  the  first  Term  in  his  Sophomore  year,  when  alarm- 
ing symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease  admonished  him 
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to  return  home  for  tlie  purpose  of  regaining  bis  lost 
health.  Relaxation  from  sedentary  toil,  healthful  es- 
ercise,  and  the  watchful  assiduities  of  maternal  affec- 
tion, were  not  without  their  usual  effect.  The  pro- 
gress of  his  malady  seemed  to  be  an-ested;  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  Term,  he  rejoined  his 
class,  cheered  by  his  recruited  health,  and  eshilarated 
by  the  hope  that  he  should  be  able  to  devote  himself, 
without  further  interruption,  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
collegiate  studies.  This  hope,  to  which  an  academic 
invalid  clings  with  a  fond  tenacity,  was  destined  to 
prove  fallacious.  The  partial  improvement  of  his 
health  which  had  induced  him,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
his  physician  and  friends,  to  return  to  College,  was  but 
a  suspension  of  the  disease  which  was  soon  to  pros- 
trate him  on  the  bed  of  death.  On  the  night  of  Feb- 
ruary 5th,  he  was  violently  seized  ivith  hemorrhage  at 
the  lungs.  On  several  successive  days,  he  experienced 
renewed  attacks  till  the  powers  of  life  were  well  nigh 
exhausted,  and  immediate  death  seemed  inevitable. 
He  was  not,  however,  destined  to  die  thus  suddenly. 
The  trial  of  rude  and  joyous  health  he  had  sustained 
without  faltering  in  the  path  of  obedience.  He  was 
now  summoned  by  his  heavenly  Father  to  a  far  dif- 
ferent trial.  He  was  reserved  to  exhibit,  amid  the 
pains,  the  languor,  and  the  restlessness  of  disease,  that 
tranquil  and  nncomplaining  submission  which  human 
philosophy  in  vain  essays  to  teach.  Day  after  day, 
and  week  after  week,  he  lay  prostrate  in  helpless  de- 
bility. Wearisome  nights  were  appointed  unto  him, 
and  he  looked  only  to  death  for  relief  from  suffering. 
Yet  these  days  and  nights  were  not  spent  in  vain.  In 
the  season  of  health  and  of  ease,  he  had  trodden  the 
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patt  of  sincei'e  tliougli  imperfect  obedience  to  the  will 
of  Ills  heavenly  Father ;  he  was  now  to  tread,  without 
a  murmur,  the  path  of  suffering,  "  Looking  backward 
upon  the  Cross  and  forward  upon  the  Crown,"  he  was 
now  to  be  courageous  ainid  the  swellings  of  Jordan, 
and  undismayed  by  the  gloom  of  the  dark  valley. 
He  read  and  he  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  he  pi-ayed  fervently  that  he  might  be 
made  meet  for  the  inhei-itance  of  the  saints  in  light ; 
and  he  united  in  every  prayer  offered  by  his  Christian 
friends  for  the  more  perfect  sanctiftcation  of  his  will 
and  his  affections.  All  who  visited  him  during  his  ill- 
ness felt  that, 

"The  cliamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate, 
Is  privileged  beyond  the  common  wallt 
Of  virtuous  life,  quite  in  the  verge  of  Heaven," 

"At  the  several  interviews  which  I  had  with  him," 
says  Professor  Famsworth,  "he  manifested  the  most  de- 
lightfal  serenity.  He  always  spoke  of  his  trust  in  God 
and  in  Christ."  On  one  occasion,  speaking  to  Presi- 
dent Wayland  of  the  professors  of  religion  in  College, 
he  observed — "  Methinks,  if  all  who  profess  the  name 
of  Christ  here  were  to  pass  through  the  furnace  of  af- 
fliction in  which  God  is  trying  my  faith,  we  should 
soon  see  who  are  Christians  and  who  are  not."  .  Being 
asked,  on  another  occasion,  by  President  Wayland,  for 
what  he  wished  him  more  especially  to  pray — "Pray," 
said  he,  "  for  my  sanctification— for  my  entire  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  my  heavenly  Father."  The  follow- 
ing remark  made  to  a  fiiend  exhibits  an  example  of 
that  profound  self-abasement  which  the  best  Christian 
is  perhaps  the  most  likely  to  feel,  when  he  is  about  to 
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come  into  the  presence  of  that  God  who  chargeth  his 
angels  with  folly,  and  in  whose  sight  the  heavens  are 
not  clean :  "  When  I  look  upon  my  past  life,  my 
greatest  sing  and  my  holiest  acts  appear  all  alike — 
sinful,  exceedingly  sinful.  My  only  hope  is  in  Christ. 
Oh  !  what  a  refuge — what  a  rock — what  a  Saviour !" 
He  always  evinced  deep  solicitude  for  the  spiritual 
improvement  of  those  within  the  sphere  of  his  influ- 
ence ;  and  as  a  member  of  this  Institution,  he  contrib- 
uted, not  only  by  his  prayers  and  exhortations,  but  by 
all  the  gi'aces  of  a  genuine  piety,  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  Christian  attainment  and  to  quicken  a  relish  for 
the  enjoyments  of  Christian  fellowship.  In  accordance 
with  this  habitual  desire  for  the  good  of  others,  he 
remarked  to  a  classmate — "  Do  yoii  think  my  death 
will  promote  your  sanctification  ?  I  know  that  if  God 
should  now  take  away  my  life,  it  will  remain  for  the 
living  to  lay  it  toheaH;  then,  indeed,  will  my  death  be 
gain.  But  if  I  live.  Oh,  brother,  if  I  live— it  shall  be 
for  Chnst.  Will  he  not  say  to  me,  if  he  spares  my 
life,  '  Have  I  not  now  a  claim  upon  every  breath  V 
Tell  my  classmates  to  live  near  to  God — ^to  strive  after 
holiness.  Oh  !  this  vain  conversation  !  It  unfits  the 
soul  for  heaven.  I  have  considered,  since  I  have  been 
in  College,  that  if  I  could  find  no  time  for  devotion, 
for  religious  conversation,  for  communion  with  God,  I 
had  no  business  here.  Nor  do  I  believe  this  is  the 
place  for  any  man  who  cannot  find  time  to  engage  in 
these  exercises." 

It  is  not  known  to  the  wiiter  of  this  sketch  that  the 
spirit  of  this  excellent  young  man  was  moved  to  rap- 
tui'e  at  the  prospect  of  that  future  blessedness  which, 
through  the  eye  of  faith,  he  rejoiced  to  behold.     But 
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his  conversation  at  various  times  during  his  illness 
furnished  abundant  evidence,  that  he  looked  forward 
with  "  a  reasonable  and  holy  hope,"  to  the  rest,  and 
the  purity,  and  the  happiness  of  heaven.  Once  he 
remarked  to  a  fiiend — "Heaven  is  a  more  glorious 
place  than  earth.  I  know  not  why  I  may  not  die  now, 
if  it  he  the  will  of  God,  as  well  as  hereafter.  I  have 
sometimes  a  desire,  if  it  consist  with  God's  will,  to  be 
restored  to  health,  that  I  may  go  forth  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  testify  to  his  goodness,  and  speak  of  his  great 
mercy.  Nevei-theless,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be 
done."  Again  he  said — "  if  there  be  a  heaven — and 
I  know  there  is— how  delightfully  happy  it  must  be  ! 
There  is  no  morning,  no  evening,  but  unclouded,  eternal 
day.  There  is' no  sorrow,  no  sickness,  no  death.  From 
that  glorious  place  there  is  no  going  out." 

Similar  passages  from  his  death-bed  conversations 
might  be  given ;  but  the  preceding,  it  is  believed,  are 
sufficient  to  show  with  what  uneai-thly  composure  he 
awaited  his  summons  into  eternity,  and  to  evince  the 
victorious  energy  of  a  living  faith  in  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

On  Wednesday  night,  the  lltli  of  March,  he  entered 
into  his  rest.  "  God— even  our  God,  will  save  us  "*^ 
were  the  last  words  that  trembled  on  his  tongue. 

On  the  Saturday  following,  his  remains  were  com- 
mitted to  the  earth.  His  funeral  was  conducted  with 
a  simple  and  <iuiet  solemnity,  more  touching  than  any 
proud  array,  and  well  befitting  the  obseciuies  of  a 
Christian  scholar.  His  remains  were  removed  from 
the  room  where  he  died  to  the  Chapel,  and  there  de- 
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posited  on  tlie  stage  usually  appropriated  to  tlie  pur- 
poses of  collegiate  declamation.  They  were  enclosed 
in  a  plain  coffin — whieli  was  covered  by  no  pall,  and 
the  lid  of  which  was  left  unsealed.  At  the  tolling  of 
the  bell,  the  officers  and  students  assembled  in  the 
Chapel.  Many  a  fellow  student  paused  to  look,  for 
the  last  time,  upon  that  face  which  they  were  soon  to 
behold  no  more  forever.  After  the  singing  of  an  ap- 
propriate hymn  by  the  Choir,  and  the  reading  of  St. 
Paul's  sublime  declaration  to  the  Coi-inthians  concern- 
ing the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  President  Wayland 
addressed  to  the  students  a  series  of  eloquent  and 
solemn  remarks  enforcing  upon  them  the  incalculable 
importance  of  immediate  preparation  to  meet  the  retri- 
butions of  eternity.  A  fervent  prayer  was  then  offered 
by  the  Rev.  President,  and  another  hymn  was  sung  by 
the  Choir.  The  Benediction  closed  the  religious  ser- 
vices of  the  occasion. 

The  lamented  Cuiiis  was  followed  to  his  grave  by 
his  venerable  mother,  who  had  come  hither  from  her 
distant  home  to  soothe  his  dying  bed — by  the  officers 
of  College,  who  regarded  him  as  an  exemplary 
pupil — and  by  his  fellow  students  *  who  entertained 
for  him  sincere  respect  and  affection. 

May  his  bright  example  in  life  and  in  death,  not  be 
lost  upon  youthful  scholars  who  are  preparing  them- 
selves for  a  course  of  elevated  usefulness  in  the  world. 
May  they  be  convinced,  now  in  the    days    of  their 

•The  members  of  the  Soptomore  Class  adopted  a  secies  of  resolutions  ex- 
pressive of  their  deep  regret  for  the  death  of  their  c^lassniate  and  friend,  and 
of  their  respect  for  his  intellectual,  moral  and  Christian  character.  A  copy  of 
these  resolutions,  together  with  a  letter  of  condolence,  was  transmitted  to  Mrs. 
Curtis  as  a  token  of  regard  for  the  memory  of  her  son,  and  as  an  expression 
of  sympathy  in,  her  sorrows. 
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youth,  tliat  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  -wisdom,  and  that 
to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding.  Thus,  and  thus 
only,  will  they  live  to  a  good  purpose,— for  the  life 
which  is  not  spent  in  God's  service  is  spent  in  vain. 


w  I  L  L  I  A  J[    B  0  w  E  M  ,    ir .  i> . 

Before  the  grave  liides  forever  from  our  sight  the 
form  of  this  venerable  man,  who  has  so  long  stood 
among  us  to  adorn  and  to  benefit  society,  it  were  a 
grateful  office  to  rescue  from  oblivion  a  few  imperfect 
memorials  of  his  life  and  chai-acter. 

How  eloquent  are  change  and  death  !  The  young 
are  cut  down  ere  they  reach  the  spring-tide  of  their 
being— the  aged  sink  into  the  grave  under  the  burden 
of  accumulated  infirmity.  It  is  fit  that  for  both  the 
tears  of  sori-ow  should  flow.  Who  does  not  mourn 
when  the  aged  die— when  the  props  to  which  we  have 
long  clung  are  falling  around  us— when  the  landmarks 
which  for  yeai's  have  guided  our  course,  are  withdrawn 
from  our  view !  Who  does  not  mourn,  when  those 
who  have  participated  largely  in  the  interests  of  a 
community,  and  whose  long  continued  presence  has 
lent  a  charm  even  to  its  localities  pass  away  forever ! 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  this  town, 
cannot  fail  to  associate  Dr.  Bowen  and  his  few  surviv- 
ing contemporaries  with  those  manners,  opinions  and 
habits,  which  have  imparted  whatever  of  individuality 
belongs  to  our  social  character.     And  as  these  patri- 
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arclis,  one  after  another,  are  gathered  to  theu'  rest,  let 
us  hope  that  their  successors  may  be  men  of  a  kindred 
spirit,  who  will  scatter  around  them  the  light  of  a 
wise  and  virtuous  example. 

Dr.  William  Bowen  was  born  in  Providence,  March 
8th,  1747  (O.  S.)  He  was  the  third  son  of  Dr. 
Ephraim  Boweu,*  who,  for  a  long  time,  practised  phy- 
sic in  this  town,  where  he  died  on  the  21st  of  October, 
1812,  at  the  age  of  ninety-six  yeare.  Dr.  "William 
Bowen  was  the  fifth  generation  in  descent  from  Dr. 
Richard  Bowen,  who  emigrated  from  England,  A.  D. 
1642,  and  settled  in  Dorchester,  Mass.  Dr.  Bowen's 
father,  grandfather,  great  gi-andfather,  as  well  as  the  first 
settler,  Richard,  were  physicians.  His  son,  William  C. 
Bowen,  was  also  a  physician,  making  the  sixth  genera- 
tion devoted  to  the  medical  profession.  These  are  curi- 
ous facts,  which,  it  is  believed,  have  few  paraEels  in 
this  country.  Of  Dr.  Bowen's  early  life,  we  can  collect 
but  scanty  memorials,  as  he  was  unaccustomed  to 
record  events,  however  they  might  have  affected  liis 
feelings  or  shaped  his  ends.  The  first  two  years  of  his 
collegiate  life  he  passed  at  Hai'\'ard  University,  and 
the  remaining  two  at  Yale  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  the  year  1766.  In  1770,  he  received  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  from  Rhode  Island  College, 
then  recently  established  at  Providence.  Of  his  col- 
lege classmates,  thirty-seven  in  number,  only  one  is 
now  living,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Lee,  of  Connecticut. 

Immediately  after  leaving  College,  Dr.  Bowen  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine,  under  the  direction  of 

*  Dr.  Ephraim  Bowen  was  the  father  of  foui'teen  children,  of  whom  twelve 
lived,  to  mature  ago,  and  eleven  were  married  and  Lad  families.  Out  of  the 
fourteen  four  are  yet  living,  three  daughters,  and  one  son,  Col.  Ephraim 
Bowen,  of  Pawtuxet. 
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his  fatlier.  He  subseq^uently  repaired  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  diligently  improved  the  advantages  afforded 
hy  the  only  medical  school  then  existing  in  the  coun- 
try.* In  May,  1769,  as  we  learn  from  the  Providence 
Gazette  of  that  date,  he  returned  to  his  native  town, 
having  "  received  diplomas  from  the  different  Pro- 
fessors, certifying  the  proficiency  he  had  made  in  the 
healing  art."  He  immediately  commenced  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  which  he  continued  uninterruptedly,  till 
within  a  few  months  of  his  death — embracing  a  period 
of  more  than  sixty  years.  His  professional  career 
was  honorable  to  himself,  and  most  beneficial  to  the 
community.  He  was  not  long  in  acquiring  an  emi- 
nent rank  among  his  brethren,  and  this  rank  he  main- 
tained, undisputed,  to  the  last.  The  confidence  which 
his  fellow  citizens  early  reposed  in  his  skill,  and  which 
they  never  withdrew,  he  repaid  by  unceasing  and  la- 
borious devotion  to  professional  duty.  His  success 
was  commensurate  with  his  diligence  and  abilities. 
He  acquired,  not  only  a  high  professional  repute,  but 
the  means  of  independent  support  and  liberal  enjoy- 
ment. Although  nature  seems  to  invite  the  Octogen- 
anan  to  repose,  yet  so  extraordinary  was  Dr.  Bowen's 
activity  of  mind  and  body,  and  so  fixed  were  his 
habits  of  business,  that  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to 

•  Medical  sobools,  tiough  now  pMally  mulliplied  and  liberally  proTided 
witli  tbe  means  of  instrttction,  areof  comparatively  recenl  origin  in  tL is  coun- 
try. The  first  mBiiical  Lectures,  delivered  in  New  England,  if  not  in  America, 
were  delivered  in  Newport,  1754-fl  and  6,  by  Dr.  William  Hunter,  father  of 
the  Hon.  William  Hunter,  and  a  near  relation  of  Drs.  William  and  John 
Hunter,  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  medical  science.  Tlie  first  regular 
medical  school  was  established  In  Philadelphia,  by  Drs.  Shippen  and  Morgan, 
in  I7B3,  and  was  composed  of  only  three  Professors  till  176U,  when  Dr.  Rush 
was  added  to  their  number.  At  this  school,  and  during  the  period  of  its  in- 
fancy, Dr.  Bowen  received  the  most  valaable  part  of  bis  early  medical  educa- 
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relinquish  his  practice,  and  to  sit  down  to  inactive  en- 
joyments. Even  within  the  last  year,  he  has  suffered 
neither  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  nor  the  dark- 
ness of  midnight,  to  detain  him  at  home,  when  he 
felt  that  his  patients  needed  his  personal  attendance. 

We  have  hazarded  only  a  general  estimate  of  Dr. 
Bowen's  professional  character — ^leaving  whatever  of 
delicate  analysis  the  subject  may  require  to  those 
whose  discernment  of  his  merits  is  quickened  hy 
kindred  studies  and  pui'suits.  Without,  however,  in- 
vading the  province  of  his  professional  brethren,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  his  person  and  man- 
ners were  most  felicitously  adapted  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  a  physician.  Numbere  in  this  community  will 
long  remember  his  ministries  of  kindness  and  of  skill, 
in  the  chamber  of  sickness,  and  around  the  bed  of 
death.  Often  has  the  dejected  invalid  confessed  his 
power  to  ehaiTii  away  the  gloom  which  had  settled  on 
his  heart — often  has  nature,  almost  fainting  in  the 
struggle  with  disease,  been  stimulated  to  fresh  resist- 
ance, by  his  cheering  and  sympathetic  tones — and  in 
the  sad  and  fearful  extremity  of  our  being,  when  the 
expedients  of  medical  science  are  exhausted,  gratitude 
for  his  kindness  has  beamed  fi-om  the  eye  and  trembled 
on  the  tong^le. 

In  the  intercourse  of  social  and  domestic  life,  Dr. 
Bowen  was  remarkably  engaging.  His  unaffected 
urbanity,  his  almost  unvarying  cheerfulness,  and  his 
diffusive  kindness  endeared  him,  in  no  common  degree, 
not  only  to  his  immediate  connexions,  but  to  an  exten- 
sive circle  of  fiiends.  Upon  no  one  could  be  lost  the 
chann  of  his  polished,  dignified,  and  yet  truly  affable 
manners,  which,  while  they  invited  the  most  unreserved 
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intercourse,  repelled  all  approaclies  to  uiibecoining 
fdiiiiliarity.  His  colloquial  powers,  rendered  him  al- 
ways an  acceptable  companion.  He  loved  to  indulge 
in  the  more  sportive  graces  of  conversation, — but  amid 
his  pleasantries,  he  manifested  the  most  delicate  re- 
gard for  the  proprieties  of  life,  and  an  instinctive 
tenderness  for  the  peculiarities  of  individual  feeling. 
Exempt  from  all  ambition  for  display,  he  never  inter- 
rupted the  natural  flow  of  his  conversation  to  indiilge 
in  prolix  disquisition,  or  elaborate  embellishment. 
With  him,  conversation  was  not  an  ai-t  to  be  labored  at 
— it  was  rather,  the  unpremeditated  effusion  of  the  intel- 
lect and  the  heart — animated,  versatile,  and  instruc- 
tive. In  the  narrative  of  by-gone  events,  and  in  the 
description  of  external  scenery,  he  discovered  a  truly 
graphic  power,  no  less  rai'e,  than  enviable.  This 
power,  which  imparted  delight  to  others,  he  seemed 
entirely  unconscious  of  possessing.  He  was  a  man  of 
genuine  modesty;  he  never  obtruded  scientific  sub- 
jects; but  when  others  introduced  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  forth  the  treasures  of  his  mind,  he 
neither  obscured  explanation  by  needless  technicali- 
ties, nor  discouraged  inquiry  by  mysterious  conceal- 
ment. 

In  1815,  the  pateraal  sensibilities  of  Dr.  Bowen 
were  deeply  wounded  by  the  death  of  his  only  son, 
the  late  Dr.  William  Corlis  Bowen.  After  receiving  a 
thorough  medical  education  in  the  most  celebrated 
schools  of  Europe,  this  amiable  man,  and  most  accom- 
plished physician,  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine 
years — at  the  moment  when  his  life  seemed  rich  with 
promises  of  happiness  to  his  friends,  and  of  usefulness 
to  the  community.    This  afflictive  event  doomed  the 
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subject  of  this  notice,  in  some  sort,  to  the  "solitude  of 
an  inverted  existence — He  "who  ought  to  have  suc- 
ceeded him,  went  before  liim" — the  long  cherished 
hopes  of  the  father  were  buried  in  the  grave  of  the 
son ! 

Dr,  Bowen  was  married  in  1770,  and  resided,  from 
that  time  till  his  death,  in  the  same  house.  Duiing  his 
last  illness,  he  deluded  himself  with  no  hopes  of  restora^ 
tion,  but  submissively  awaited  the  issue.  In  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  Revelation,  he  fully  believed — and 
its  promises  of  mercy  and  the  voice  of  supplication 
soothed  his  dying  bed. 


JAJIES    BTiOWN. 


Died,  in  this  t-ity,  on  Friday  evening  last,  James 
Brown,  Esq.  Although  for  several  months,  his 
friends  had  been  admonished  that  the  powers  of 
his  vigorous  constitution  were  declining,  yet  the 
illness  which  tenninated  his  life  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. He  was  not  confned  to  his  chamber  for  a 
single  day,  and,  till  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death, 
lie  was  not  thought  to  be  in  danger.  Mr.  Brown  was  the 
only  surviving  son  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Brown.  He 
was  bom  in  the  year  1761-^and,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three  years,  he  finished  his  course  with  an  unclouded 
intellect,  and  a  heart  warm  to  the  last.  In  the  year 
1780,  he  was  gi'aduated  at  Harvard  University — 
and  was  a  classmate  of  the  late  Judge  Barnes,  of  this 
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city,  and  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Winthrop,  recently 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Of  his  class- 
mates, originally  twenty-nine  in  number,  only  five  are 
now  living.  In  the  year  1 789,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Fellows  of  Brown  University,  and,  till 
his  death,  lie  regularly  attended  the  meetings  of  that 
body.  Mr.  Brown  having  no  relish  for  active  pur- 
suits, never  engaged  in  any  business.  His  ample  pat- 
rimony he  did  not  care  to  expose  to  the  hazards  of 
trade — and,  to  his  credit,  be  it  added,  he  squandered 
no  pai-t  of  it  upon  expensive  or  comipting  pleasures. 
He  began  life  at  a  time  when  the  standard  of  personal 
chai-acter  in  this  country  was  elevated — when  it  was 
deemed  no  matter  of  reproach  to  be  a  gentleman ; — and 
the  style  of  character  and  manners  which  marked  the 
gentlemen  of  the  old  school,  he  maintained  to  the  last. 
Although  he  never  boasted  his  familiai-ity  with  dis- 
tinguished men,  yet  it  is  knoivn  to  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries that  few  individuals  have  shared  more 
largely  in  the  familiar  converse  of  that  band  of  noble 
spirits,  who,  with  "Washington  at  their  head,  were 
once  the  living  ornaments  of  this  land,  and,  in  patriotic 
recollection,  are  now  its  selectest  glory.  Mr.  Brown 
never  sought  public  distinctions  of  any  sort ;  and  was, 
therefore,  never  tempted  to  flatter  the  people,  in  order 
that  he  might  dupe  them.  To  the  principles  of  social 
order  he  was  always  tnie,  and  never  was  he  infected 
by  that  epidemic  frenzy,  which,  since  the  French 
Revolution  has  now  and  then,  menaced  eveiy  princi- 
ple of  healthful  subordination  in  society  and  govern- 
ment. In  the  relations  of  private  life,  he  was  npiight 
and  pure  minded— attached  to  his  friends,  and  alive  to 
every  manifestation  of  kindness.     He  had  a  taste  for 
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"books,  and  at  intervals  in  liia  life,  he  devoted  mncli  of 
his  leisure  to  their  society.  Although  he  lived  and 
died  a  bachelor,  yet  so  far  from  indulging  any  narrow 
prejudices  against  the  other  sex,  he  uniformly  treated 
them  with  unaifected  gentleness  and  dignified  courtesy. 
In  peace  with  all  men,  this  only  living  son  of  a  noble 
sire  has  gone  down  to  the  grave.  Around  that 
hearth,  but  yesterday  animated  by  his  voice,  are  now 
gathered  the  few  near  kindred  Vho  are  left  to  mourn 
for  him.  Besides  these,  there  are  friends  who  will  re- 
member him  in  much  kindness — ^who  were  cheered  by 
his  wonted  presence,  and  who  are  sad  to  think  that 
the  familiar  communion  of  years  is  ended  forever. 


LrEUT^;^'ANT  hesry 


The  family  and  friends  of  Lieut.  Hesey  S.  New- 
comb,  are  no  longer  permitted  to  cheer  themselves  with 
hopes  of  his  safety.  Intelligence  received  by  an  ar- 
rival at  Philadelphia  leaves  them  to  the  melancholy 
conviction  that  he  perished,  during  a  storm  at  sea,  to- 
gether with  all  the  crew  but  one,  of  the  vessel  on 
board  of  which  he  had  embarked  as  a  passenger.  In 
this  town  where  Lieut  Newcomb  had  resided  for  sev- 
eral years,  the  tidings  of  his  fate  has  excited  sincere 
expressions  of  sorrow  and  sympathy — but  words  would 
fail  to  paint  the  desolation  of  the  dwelling  once  ani- 
mated by  his  presence — and  the  still  more  touching 
desolation  of  the  hearts  which  were  knit  to  his  by 
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the  ties  of  endearing  relationabip — hearts  but  lately 
panting  at  the  prospect  of  greeting  his  joyous  return 
— but  now  sending  forth,  from  their  depths,  sighs  of 
anguish  that  he  will  return  no  more  forever.  That  he 
was  thus  loved,  and  that  he  is  thus  mourned,  may 
justly  be  ascribed  to  the  inflxienee  of  his  character 
which  left  upon  the  minds  of  others  no  slight  and 
fugitive  impressions  of  its  excellence. 

We  abstain  from  a  more  than  cm'sory  allusion  to  his 
merits  and  fame  as  an  accomplished  officer  in  the  naval 
service  of  his  country.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  as 
our  naval  history  will  evince,  he  won  for  himself  the 
praise  of  skillful  conduct  and  perilous  enterprise.  His 
bereaved  friends,  in  the  moment  of  fresh  soiTOw,  find  a 
mournful  satisfaction  in  contemplating  his  character  as 
a  Man,  in  dwelling  upon  the  rich  and  interaiingled 
graces  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature.  Those 
who  knew  him  intimately,  felt  that  there  was  some- 
thing peculiarly  noble  and  attractive  in  the  original 
frame  of  his  spirit — a  moral  elevation  of  thought  and 
feeling — the  profound  sensibilities  of  genius — the  ex- 
alted aspirations  of  a  heart,  whose  capacities  for  enjoy- 
ment earth  could  not  satisfy.  Lieut.  Neweomb  was 
indeed  too  largely  gifted  with  intellect  and  passion,  to 
be  a  superficial  and  unconcerned  observer  of  this 
shifting  scene  of  things.  He  mused,  with  a  deep  and 
thoughtful  spirit,  on  the  life-consuming  cares,  the  un- 
real pageantry,  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  hmnan  exist- 
ence ;  and  with  unaffected  reverence  he  contemplated 
the  sublime  and  immutable  connexion  existing  between 
the  Creator  and  his  creatures  destined  for  immortality — 
the  solemnities  of  the  inevitable  hour — and  the  indefi- 
nite relations  of  the  futui-e  world.    When  such  a  man, 
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rich  not  only  in  moral  but  intellectual  accomplishment, 
passes  away  from  the  earth,  friendship  mourns  his  death 
with  no  common  sorrow.  In  the  instance  before  us,  it 
mourns  that  an  heroic  being  has  prematurely  found  a 
grave  in  the  bosom  of  that  element,  which  was  the 
field  of  his  glory,  and,  most  of  all,  it  mourns,  that  the 
face  of  the  husband  and  the  sire  will  be  seen  no  more. 


DEWrri'   CLINTON. 


Dkwitt  Clinton  now  sleeps  in  the  tomb  of  his 
fathers  !  His  transition  from  life  was  awfully  sudden. 
In  an  internal  of  relaxation  from  official  care,  and 
while  suiTOunded  by  the  objects  of  paternal  love. 
Death  came  upon  hiin,  and  changed  in  a  moment  the 
condition  of  his  being.  The  note  of  public  sorrow 
and  the  wail  of  domestic  anguish,  in  sad  union,  pro- 
claim the  affecting  reality,  but  it  is  difficult,  notwith- 
standing these  faithful  tokens,  to  regard  it  otherwise 
than  as  the  representation  of  a  dark  and  troubled 
dream.  Truly,  a  great  man  has  fallen  in  our  land  1  a 
mighty  spirit  has  passed  away  from  the  community  of 
living  minds  !  Since  the  days  of  Hamilton,  perhaps 
no  individual  has  arisen  in  this  country,  who  can  sus- 
tain a  compai-ison  with  Hewitt  Clinton,  in  those  points 
of  character,  conduct  and  circumstance,  which  decide 
the  fame  and  the  fortunes  of  a  public  man.  That  he 
was  bom  in  a  central  and  powerful  State,  and  that  his 
intellect  was  trained  for  future  triumphs  under  the 
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auspices  of  an  illustrious  kinsman,  may  Ije  considered 
among  the  felicitous  accidents  of  his  life.  But  Genius 
scorns  a  reliance  on  fortuitous  aids,  and  Clinton  sought 
advancement  in  the  career  of  public  usefulness  and 
honor,  mainly  liy  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  his  own 
powers  and  the  wise  direction  of  them  to  virtuous  and 
noble  ends.  Having  neither  leisure  nor  materials  for 
a  formal  i-eview  of  his  public  life  and  character,  we 
shall  indulge  in  the  grateful  office  of  noticing  a  few 
only  of  his  most  prominent  claims  to  the  grateful 
recollections  of  his  countrymen. 

His  conduct  while  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
at  a  delicate  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  was  a 
signal  illustration  of  his  patriotism,  force  of  character 
and  attachment  to  the  principles  of  social  order.  The 
popular  mind,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  at  that  time 
feai-fuUy  exasperated  ;  iu  a  neighboring  city  atrocious 
excesses  had  l)een  committed ;  and  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere  were  observed  indications  of  a  disposition 
to  imitate  those  excesses.  Under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  trial  to  the  man  and  the  magistrate,  Dewitt 
Clinton  was  undismayed  by  the  approaching  storm, 
and  his  intrepid  purposes  and  conduct  checked  the 
malignant  spirit  which  threatened  to  spread  disorder 
aud  consternation  throughout  our  country. 

As  a  Statesman,  Governor  Clinton  has,  it  is  believed, 
left  no  superior  behind.  Happily  for  him  and  for  his 
common  country,  the  State  of  New  York  furnished  an 
ample  sphere  for  the  operation  of  his  vigorous  and 
comprehensive  intellect.  The  people  gave  him  gener- 
ous proofs  of  their  confidence,  by  repeatedly  electing 
him,  in  one  instance  almost  by  acclamation,  to  the 
highest  station  within  their  gift ;  and  although,  amid 
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the  fluctuations  of  political  party,  his  fortunes  occa- 
sionally experienced  a  reverse,  yet,  it  may  be  said  with 
truth,  that  neither  the  temporary  abandonment  of 
office,  nor  the  capricious  alienation  of  popular  favor, 
atfected  the  general  estimation  of  his  character  and 
services.  The  reason  is  obvious.  His  commanding 
reputation  he  owed  neither  to  the  possession  of  high 
place  nor  to  the  plaudits  of  a  factious  people,  but  to 
the  potent  energies  and  the  successful  application  of 
his  own  genius.  Thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
physical  and  intellectual  resources  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  relying  on  the  future  to  vindicate  the  wis- 
dom of  a  prospective  policy,  he  planned  and  pressed 
into  execution  a  comprehensive  and  beneficent  system 
of  measures— a  system  of  measures  which  is  rapidly 
endowing  New  York  with  the  faculties  of  an  empire, 
and  sending  a  pulse  of  lofty  entei-prise  throughout  the 
land.  The  immense  chain  of  Canal  Navigation,  pro- 
jected and  executed  under  his  auspices,  is  a  proud  me- 
morial of  his  statesmanlike  views,  his  scientific  infor- 
mation and  his  moi'al  intrepidity. 

His  unaff'ected  reverence  for  the  institutions  of  I'eli- 
gion,  his  zeal  in  the  grand  cause  of  education,  his 
sympathy  for  the  struggles  of  genius  dejected  l>y  pov- 
erty and  impatient  of  obscurity,  and  his  unabated 
efforts  to  keep  in  activity  all  the  elements  of  moral 
regeneration,  challenge  an  enduiing  sentiment  of  gi-ati- 
tude  and  veneration.  These  things  present  him  in 
refreshing  contrast  with  that  pestilent  race  of  public 
men  who  are  not  ashamed  to  proclaim  tlieir  contempt 
for  religion  by  levelling  flippant  sarcasms  at  the 
devoted  lumionwies  of  the  cross — who,  while  affect- 
ing   a    supreme  love   for  the   people,  are  fertile  in 
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machinations  to  withhold  from  them  the  benefits  of 
education,  and  who  prostitute  their  wealth  and  talents 
and  influence  to  the  purposes  of  a  selfish  ambition. 

We  forbear  to  speak  of  Governor  Clinton  as  the 
chief  of  a  political  party,  or  to  express  our  unqualified 
dissent  from  some  of  his  political  doctrines.  Kow  that 
the  grave  has  closed  over  him,  we  are  forbidden  to 
stir  the  waters  of  strife,  or  to  animadvert  on  differences 
of  opinion  which  have  "been  thiis  solemnly  terminated 
forever. 

Governor  Clinton's  devotion  to  polities  was  by  no 
means  exclusive.  A  diligent  and  enthusiastic  student, 
he  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  the  various  topics 
of  scientific  investigation,  and  stored  his  mind  with 
the  riches  of  miscellaneous  literature.  In  fine,  no 
branch  of  speculative  and  scientific  inquiry,  bearing 
on  the  interests  of  society,  escaped  the  notice  of  his 
inquisitive  and  laborious  intellect. 

In  contemplating  the  death  of  Governor  Clinton, 
under  circumstances  of  such  impressive  solemnity,  a 
multitude  of  thoughts  crowd  upon  the  soul.  A  few 
days  since,  how  eager  and  how  lofty  were  his  aims  ! 
how  waiinly  engaged  was  he  in  the  spirit-stin'ing  con- 
troversy of  this  land !  how  splendid  his  visions  of 
prospective  eminence  and  renown !  And  what  is  still 
more  affecting,  while  meditating  the  pi'aises  of  a  kin- 
dred spirit,*  recently  arrested  by  death  in  a  brilliant 
track  of  professional  excellence,  the  energies  of  his  own 
laboring  intellect  were  palsied  in  an  instant,  and  the 
light  of  his  genius  was  extinguished  forever  !  Dewitt 
Clinton  isno'more;  but  he  has  left  behind  him  imper- 

*  It  will  be  recollected  tliat  Governor  Clinton  had  consented  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  Bar,  to,  pronounce  a  eulogy  upon  the  late  Thomas  Addia  Emmet. 
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ishable  records  of  his  name  and  cliaracter,  and  pos- 
terity will  not  fail  to  number  him  with  the  illustrious 
benefactors  of  the  age. 


JO'SEPII     L.     TILLITTGnAST. 


Our  eminent  fellow  citizen,  the  late  Hon.  J 
Leoxakd  Tillengiiast,  who  has  so  suddenly  been  re- 
moved from  all  earthly  scenes  and  connexions,  was  a 
native  of  Taunton,  Mass.  In  early  boyhood,  however, 
he  commenced  his  residence  in  Rhode  Island,  and  here 
was  the  chosen  seat  of  all  his  labors,  interests  and  en- 
joyments. He  was  emphatically  the  architect  of  his 
own  foi-tunes.  Inheriting  none  of  the  advantages  of 
wealth,  and  owing  nothing  to  the  influence  of  family,  he 
carved  his  own  way  to  distinction,  sustained  by  a  noble 
reliance,  and  illustrating,  yeai-  after  year,  the  triumphs 
of  genius  and  application,  Mr.  Tillinghast  was  no 
stranger  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficul- 
ties, but  he  suffered  no  difficulties  to  dishearten  him, 
or  to  quell  his  indefatigable  ardor  in  the  work  of  self- 
cultivation.  His  rich  and  varied  acquisitions  in  differ- 
ent departments  of  literature  and  science,  were  the 
fruits  of  midnight  toil,  or  of  intervals  of  relaxation 
from  severe  and  exhausting  professional  pursuits. 
Before  Mr.  Tillinghast  attained  his  majority,  and  while 
he  was  pursuing  the  study  of  the  law,  he  was,  for 
some  time,  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  one  of  our 
most  respectable  academies ;  and  it  is  his  yet  higher 
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praise  that,  while  thus  occupied,  he  watched,  with 
paternal  solicitude,  over  the  welfare  of  a  numerous 
family,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his 
father,  had  been  bereaved  of  their  natural  protector 
and  fi'iend, 

Mr.  Tillinghast  was,  at  one  time,  a  professional  pupil 
of  the  Hon.  William  Hunter.  The  literary  tastes  and 
the  varied  intellectual  accomplishments  for  which  that 
gentleman  is  distinguished,  established  a  strong  sympa^ 
thy  between  himself  and  bis  pupil,  and  helped  to  con- 
firm the  latter  in  that  love  for  elegant  letters,  which 
neither  the  toils  of  his  profession  nor  the  fascinations 
of  politics  ever  had  power  to  conquer. 

No  man  in  Ehode  Island  wielded  a  more  vigorous, 
elegant  and  brilliant  pen  than  Mr.  Tillinghast.  Of 
late  years,  he  has  given  to  the  world  none  of  those 
fruits  of  intellect  and  of  imagination  which,  in  the 
early  stages  of  his  life,  attracted  such  general  admira^ 
tion  and  applause.  Even  when  a  boy  of  eighteen,  he 
published  in  the  Providence  Gazette,  under  the  signa- 
ture of  "Dion,"  a  series  of  political  essays,  which 
were  wi'itten  with  so  much  elegance  and  power,  that 
the  youthful  author  could  not  long  elude  detection. 
His  contemporaries  yet  freshly  remember  his  youthful 
effusions  under  the  signature  of  "  Carrol,"  which  deco- 
rated the  poet's  comer  in  the  journals  of  the  day — 
and  which  indicated  that,  had  he  courted  the  Muses, 
he  would  not  have  swept  the  lyre  in  vain. 

For  thirty  years,  Mr.  Tillinghast  has  resided  in  this 
city,  constantly  occupied  in  the  practice  of  a  laborious 
profession,  except  when  withdrawn  by  the  perform- 
ance of  such  high  public  trusts  as  his  fellow  citizens 
have,  from  time  to  time,  placed  in  his  hands.     As  a 
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member  of  the  Legislature  of  Ehode  Island,  he  ren- 
dered to  the  State  esalted  service.  To  him,  more 
perhaps  than  to  any  other  public  man,  should  be  as- 
cribed the  enduring  honor  of  effecting  a  most  valuable 
reform  in  the  judiciary,  and  of  establishing  on  a  more 
liberal  foundation  a  system  of  popular  education 
throughout  the  State.  These  were  great  measures — 
and  for  these  great  measures,  Mr.  Tillmghast  battled 
manfully,  against  an  an-ay  of  talent  and  of  partisan 
influence,  which  would  have  driven  from  his  purpose 
a  less  intrepid  man. 

For  six  consecutive  years,  Mr.  Tillinghast  was  a 
Eepreeentative  from  this  State  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Few  men  in  that  body  were  better 
qualified,  by  previous  study,  for  a  statesmanlike  ex- 
amination of  all  the  great  questions  of  public  policy 
which  from  time  to  time  agitated  the  passions  of  the 
people,  and  affected  deeply  the  welfare  of  this  exten- 
sive confederacy.  He  was  exemplary  in  his  attend- 
ance upon  the  sittings  of  the  House — always  in  his 
seat,  and  always  attentive  to  his  duty. 

In  the  year  1819,  the  Board  of  Fellows  of  Brown 
University  conferred  upon  Mr.  Tillinghast  the  honorary 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts;  and  in  the  year  1833,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Tmstees  of 
that  venerable  institution  of  learning. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  numerous  friends  of  Mr. 
Tillinghast,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  learn  that  the  re- 
sults of  a  post  moi"tem  examination  leave  no  doubt 
that  his  death  was  caused  by  a  disease  of  the  pulmo- 
nary organs,  which  was  beyond  the  reach  of  medical 
skill;  and  that  the  sad  issue  could  neither  have  been 
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averted  nor  postponed  "by  any  ministiy  of  fnendsliip 
or  of  affection, 

la  the  midst  of  buoyant  hopes  and  imaccomplished 
plans,  he  passed,  as  is  believed,  -without  a  pang,  into 
the  world  of  spirits.  An  event  of  such  startling  sud- 
denness, and  which  has  wrought  in  the  home  of  his 
affections  so  touching  a  change,  addresses  the  pro- 
founder  sensibilities  of  our  nature.  It  admonishes  ub 
what  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue ; 
it  bids  us  look,  in  humility  and  in  awe,  upon  the  mys- 
terious wisdom  which  appoints  our  trials ;  it  teaches 
us  whither,  in  the  hour  of  darkest  calamity,  to  flee  for 
succor  and  support. 


WILLIAM     WARD      BOWEN. 


Among  the  gifted  men  who  have  recently  fallen 
victims  to  the  treacherous  climate  of  the  South,  we 
lament  to  record  the  name  of  William  Ward  Bowen, 
Esq.,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Bar  of  Louisiana. 
He  died  at  his  residence  in  Opelousas,  on  the  24th 
ultimo,  after  only  four  days'  illness  of  the  fever  epi- 
demic in  that  region.  Mr.  Bowen  was  born  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  and  was  the  only  surviving  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  Pardon  Bowen,  whose  professional  skill  and 
varied  private  excellencies  are  still  rmforgotten.  In 
the  year  1802,  he  graduated  at  Brown  University, 
over  which  the  late  Dr.  Maxcy  then  presided.  After 
completing,  with  honor,  his  academical  education,  he 
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studied  his  profession  at  Albany,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  that  eminent  junst  and  most  accomplished 
advocate,  John  V.  Henry,  now  no  more.  Mr.  Bowen 
subsequently  established  himself  in  the  village  of 
Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y.,  where,  for  several  years,  he  re- 
sided, enjoying  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
and  reaping  the  just  rewards  of  an  elevated  profes- 
sional reputation.  Although  Mr.  Bowen  was  exempt 
from  all  feverish  thirst  for  political  preferment,  yet  he 
was,  on  one  occasion,  induced  to  accept  a  seat  in  the 
New  York  House  of  Assembly.  He  soon,  however, 
retired  from  political  life,  and  returned,  with  augmented 
relish,  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  to  the  pur- 
suit of  his  favorite  studies.  About  twenty  years 
since,  with  a  spirit  characteristic  of  New  England 
men,  he  emigrated  to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  where, 
"vvith  the  exception  of  occasional  visits  to  his  family  in 
his  native  State,  he  resided  till  his  death. 

Mr.  Bowen  was  no  ordinaiy  man.  He  was  mthout 
startling  eccentricities,  but  he  nevertheless  stood  out 
from  the  ranks  of  common  men,  and  he  never  failed  to 
leave  upon  the  minds  of  others  what  is  now  so  seldom 
found — the  impression  of  a  distinct  individuality.  He 
had  rare  endowments,  and  he  superadded  to  those  en- 
dowments rich  and  various  acquisitions.  He  regaled 
a  taste  of  great  natural  refinement,  not  only  with  the 
choicest  productions  of  the  English  mind,  but  with 
the  beautiful  and  captivating  literature  of  France.  He 
fed  his  fancy,  whose  ardors  survived  even  forensic 
toils  and  competitions,  at  the  fountains  of  high  thought 
and  pure  inspiration— and  he  invigorated  his  under- 
standing "by  a  familiarity  with  those  gi'and  and  im- 
mutable principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
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science  of  law.  His  success  in  Louisiana  was  ample. 
He  established,  and  lie  preserved  unimpaired,  a  repu- 
tation for  unblemished  private  and  professional  honor, 
and  so  undoubted  were  his  legal  acquirements,  that 
the  Governor  of  Louisiana  recently  proposed  him  for 
one  of  the  highest  judicial  offices- in  that  State.  His 
impulses  were  noble.  He  scorned  those  mean  compli- 
ances— those  petty  subteifuges,  those  pusillanimous 
compromises  with  principle — which  have  come  to  be 
deemed  almost  as  the  necessary  conditions  of  success 
in  professional  and  political  life.  Among  his  warm 
personal  friends,  he  numbered  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  in  Louisiana,  and  their  confidence  and 
attachment  he  retained  to  the  last. 

Mr.  Bowen  lived  and  died  a  Bachelor ;  bis  wann 
and  generous  affections  were,  therefore,  expended  upon 
his  natural  kindred,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
as  a  son  and  a  brother,  he  manifested  kindness  the 
most  delicate,  disinterested,  and  unwavering.  He  died 
far  from  the  home  for  which  he  never  ceased  to  yearn, 
and  from  the  relatives  whom  he  loved,  with  unfalter- 
ing ardor,  even  in  the  trance  of  death ;  but  it  is  grate- 
ful to  know  that  his  dying  bed  was  not  untended, 
and  that  he  was  mourned  and  honored  by  strangers 
whom  his  virtues  had  converted  into  friends. 


SAMUEL    WARD. 


Died,  in  the  city  of  Kew  York,  on  AVednesday,  the 
27th  ult.,  Samuel  Ward,  Esq.,  senior  partner  of  the 
House  of  Prime,  Ward,  King,  &  Co.,  in   the   iifty- 
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fourth  year  of  his  age.  For  several  years  lie  tad  been 
a  stranger  to  vigorous  healtli,  and,  during  the  past 
summer,  he  was  so  prostrated  "by  disease,  that  his 
friends  saw,  but  too  clearly,  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened his  life.  From  this  state  of  depression,  however, 
he  partially  recovered,  and  the  melancholy  presages  of 
the  summer,  it  was  hoped,  were  destined  to  prove  falla- 
cious. This  hope,  however,  was  not  long  permitted  to 
cheer  his  fiiends.  The  powers  of  life,  which  had  been 
summoned  to  a  short  and  deceitful  rally,  were,  at  the 
last,  overpowered  by  a  sudden  and  violent  attack; 
the  silver  cord  was  loosened,  the  golden  bowl  was 
broken,  the  dust  returned  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and 
the  spirit  unto  God  who  gave  it.  The  death  of  Mr. 
Ward  produced,  in  the.  community  where  he  had  long 
lived,  sensations  of  no  common  son-ow.  Even  in  those 
circles  in  which  the  eager  competitions  of  business 
yield  to  reflection  but  a  transient  pause,  many  seemed 
to  feel  that  a  just  man  had  been  taken  away  from  a 
sphere  of  action  which  he  had  illustrated  by  the  exer- 
cise of  rare  sagacity;  by  memorials  of  disinterested 
beneficence — by  evidences  of  most  devoted  attach- 
ment to  his  family  and  friends — by  devout  religious 
affections,  and  by  unswerving  religious  principle. 

In  Khode  Island,  Mr.  "Ward  was  somewhat  exten- 
sively known,  and  here  he  has  left  numerous  relatives 
and  friends.  He  was  a  native  of  East  Greenwich,  and, 
for  several  years  he  had  been  accustomed  to  reside, 
during  the  heats  of  summer,  at  Newport.  His  ances- 
tors were  among  the  distinguished  men  of  this  State, 
He  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Col.  Samuel  Ward, 
whose  services,  as  a  Patriot  of  the  Revolution,  and 
whose  accomplishments  as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar. 
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it  is  unnecessary  to  recall  to  memory.  He  was  a 
grandson  of  the  late  Governor  Ward,  and,  in  tlie  ma- 
ternal line,  a  grandson  of  the  late  Governor  Greene, 
men  who  were  elevated  by  the  people  to  high  and  re- 
sponsible trusts  in  days  when  such  elevation  meant 
something — when  high  and  responsible  trusts  were 
conferi'ed  rather  on  those  who  deserved  than  on  those 
who  meanly  sought  them.  The  accidents  of  bii-th, 
however  useful  they  may  sometimes  prove  as  incen- 
tives to  honorable  conduct,  constitute  no  fund  of 
personal  merit,  and  affect  not  the  estimate  of  personal 
character.  Though  Mr.  Ward  revei"enced  the  vii-tues 
of  his  ancestors,  and  was  grateful  for  their  bright  ex- 
ample, yet  he  rested  his  hopes  of  advancement  in  life 
on  himself  alone — on  his  own  clear  head,  and  on  his 
strong  right  ann — on  his  own  inherent  ability  to  plan 
and  to  execute — on  sagacious  enterprise,  and  laborious 
diligence,  and  unwavering  integrity.  Most  tioily  was 
he  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes. 

After  obtaining  in  his  birth  place  the  mdiments 
of  an  English  education,  he  left,  when  quite  a  lad,  the 
home  of  his  fathers — and,  with  no  other  wealth  than 
his  good  name,  became  a  Clerk  in  that  extensive  Bank- 
ing House  of  which  he  was  destined  ultimately  to  be- 
come the  head.  When  he  had  attained  his  majority, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  House  as  a  partner,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  its  elevated  reputation  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  its  unsuspected  stability  in  the 
midst  of  vicissitudes  the  most  perilous,  may  be  as- 
cribed, in  no  humble  measure,  to  his  financial  ability, 
and  to  the  high  moral  principle  which  he  carried  into 
all  the  relations  of  business. 

In  the  management  of  his  extensive  concei'ns,  JMr, 
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"Ward,  it  is  ivell  known,  was  eminently  successful.  He 
amassed  an  ample  fortune,  and,  what  is  still  better,  he 
established  a  character,  which,  aside  from  the  adventi- 
tious influence  of  wealth,  commanded  general  confi- 
dence and  respect.  Firmness  of  purpose,  promptness 
and  energy  in  execution,  and  independence  of  the 
vague  and  fluctuating  opinions  of  others,  when  he  had 
once  deliberately  formed  his  own,  were  among  his  pre- 
dominant characteristics.  To  these  characteristics, 
fitted  rather  to  secure  the  suffr^es  of  the  understand- 
ing than  to  win  the  sympathies  of  the  heart,  he  added 
those  warm  and  generous  affections  which  delighted 
in  the  intimacy  of  personal  friendship,  and  which 
found  solace  and  joy  amid  the  endearments  of  home. 
Mr.  "Ward,  though  habitually  attentive  to  busi- 
ness, was  not  a  slave  to  business.  He  could  live  and 
breathe  in  a  purer  atmosphere  than  that  of  traffic.  He 
could  open  his  mind  and  heart  to  impressions  from  far 
different  scenes,  and  he  could  busy  his  thoughts  with 
contemplations  on  nature  and  on  the  eternal  princi- 
ples of  truth  and  duty.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  writ- 
ten during  a  visit  to  Newport,  he  in  a  strain  almost 
prophetic,  thus  remarks,  "I  wonder  if  Delia  Crusca 
ever  had  a  view  of  the  Ocean  ?  It  would  have  im- 
proved his  poetry.  There  is,  as  has  been  often  said, 
something  soothing  in  a  moonlight  view  of  the  great 
waters,  and  ever  as  wave  succeeds  wave,  do  events 
succeed  each  other  in  life,  until  we  pass  away  and  our 
places  are  filled  by  others.  The  good,  the  brave,  how 
soon  are  they  forgotten  !  and  though  each  and  every 
one  of  us  knows  this,  each  hopes  for  an  exception  in 
his  own  case.  There  is  nothing  strange  in  this,  but  it 
seems  marvellous  that  we  know  not  how  to  profit  by 
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the  lesson,  and  to  give  to  temporal  pursuits  their  true 
estimates.  O,  if  man  knew  how  differently  he  is 
viewed  in  the  sight  of  his  Creator, — if  he  could  hut 
realize  the  tender  compassion,  the  infinite  mercy,  which 
exists  in  the  great  Father  of  all,  how  much  would  he 
prefer  communion  -with  God  to  the  vain  and  ephemeral 
affections  of  his  fellows !" 

Few  men  better  understood  than  Mr.  Ward  the 
responsihilities  which  wealth  imposes,  and  the  true 
uses  to  which  it  should  be  appropriated.  His  mode 
of  living  was  suited  to  the  taste  of  a  christian  gen- 
tleman, endowed  with  ample  means.  It  was  without 
ostentatious  splendor,  and  it  was  unfettered  by  the 
tyranny  of  fashion.  He  felt  himself  to  be  a  stranger 
and  a  pilgrim,  and  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  a  stranger 
and  a  pilgrim  that  he  refreshed  himself  at  the  wells  of 
the  desert.  While  he  responded,  on  all  occasions,  most 
cordially  and  effectively,  to  the  calls  of  christian  be- 
nevolence, he  deemed  it  no  sin  to  recognize,  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  his  domestic  economy,  man  as  a  being 
endowed  with  intellect,  and  taste,  and  im^ination. 
He  disdained  that  strife  for  vulgai"  pre-eminence  which 
mars  the  repose  of  metropolitan  life,  but,  with  com- 
mendable liberality  he  patronized  the  fine  arts,  and  he 
collected,  within  his  o\vn  dwelling,  works  in  science 
and  literature  surpassing  in  number  and  value  those 
which  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  our  public  libraries, 
Mr.  Ward,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  already 
been  said,  was  an  earnest  and  devout  christian.  In  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  he  thus  emphatically  speaks  of  the 
power  of  Christianity :  "  The  more  I  reflect  on 
Christianity,  the  more  am  I  struck  with  its  all  pervad- 
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ing  influence.  It  is  every  thiug— it  is  motive ;  it  is 
condxict ;  it  is  action." 

It  is,  perhaps,  unneceBsary  to  add  that  religion  was 
with  him  a  most  operative  principle.  It  prompted 
him  to  the  work  of  humble  self-ciilture  ;  it  summoned 
him  to  nohle  deeds  of  christian  benevolence  ;  it  hal- 
lowed his  joys  and  sustained  him  amid  trials ;  it 
taught  him  how  to  estimate  the  world  ai'iglit,  and, 
more  than  all,  it  taught  him  to  look  beyond  it  with 
peaceful  hopes  of  a  better  life. 

Mr.  Ward  has  left  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Their  richest  patrimony  is  his  honored  name  ;  the  un- 
dying memory  of  his  good  deeds,  and  of  his  humble 
faith  in  God. 


WILUAM   GODDAED. 


Depakteo  this  life,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  after  a 
long  illness,  William  Goddard,  Esq.  He  was  the 
first  Editor  of  the  Providence  Oasette,  which  paper  he 
established,  and  commenced  the  publication  of  October 
20,  1762,  there  being  before  that  period  no  pi-inting 
press  in  this  town.  He  published  newspapers,  succes- 
sively, in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
which  he  conducted  with  much  ability,  closing  in  the 
latter  city  his  professional  labors.  The  first  years  of 
his  long  life  were  passed  amid  the  turmoil  of  useful 
activities— the  last  in  the  bosom  of  domestic  quiet. 
He  had  just  completed  his  seventy-seventh  year,  and 
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the  fine  threads  which  bound  him  to  mortality  gave 
way  without  a  struggle.  His  family  sorrow  not  with- 
oxit  the  hope,  that  through  the  merits  of  the  Saviour 
in  whom  he  trusted,  he  has  found  pardon  and  accept- 
ance. His  memory  will  long  be  treasured  in  grateful 
recollection  by  all  to  whom  he  was  acquainted; 
more  particularly  by  his  family,  who  have  sustained 
by  his  death  the  loss  of  an  affectionate  husband  and 
tender  parent.  His  remains  were  respectfully  interred 
yesterday  afternoon,  in  the  North  buiying-ground,  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  train  of  weeping  relatives  and 
friends. 


ClIRISTOPHHr.    GREEHE. 


After  a  long  life  of  virtuous  activity,  this  venera- 
ble man  is  gathered  to  his  fathers.  Grateful  to  sui-- 
viving  friends  must  be  the  reflection,  that  he  was 
spared  to  them  so  long,  and  that  the  Supreme  Disposer 
resumed  the  gift  of  existence,  without  visiting  him 
with  the  pangs  of  protracted  sickness.  As  he  be- 
longed to  the  race  of  Revolutionary  worthies,  now 
almost  extinct,  a  brief  notice  of  his  life  and  character 
can  be  deemed  neither  inappropriate  nor  uninter- 
esting. 

The  deceased  was  the  son  of  !N"athanael  Grrecne,  of 
Potowomut,  Wai-wicii,  a  Preacher  in  the  Society  of 
Friends.  In  the  faith  and  discipline  of  that  Society, 
he  and  his  five  brothers,  (all  of  whom  he  survived) 
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were  strictly  educated ;  "but  embarking  actively  in  the 
cause  of  the  revolution,  they  all  forfeited  their  con- 
nexion aa  members  of  the  Society.  The  faith  which 
Mr.  Greene  received  from  the  lips  of  parental  wisdom 
and  piety,  he  never  deserted,  but  adhered,  through 
life,  to  all  the  principal  tenets  of  the  Friends,  except 
that  which  interdicts  the  bearing  of  arms.  Though 
attached  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  sect,  he  was 
entirely  exempt  from  a  narrow  and  exclusive  spirit. 
An  earnest  and  practical  Christian,  be  believed  that 
charity  is  the  crowning  grace  of  the  Gospel,  and  that 
^ve  should  strive,  "not  to  reconcile  all  differences,  bat 
to  unite  all  hearts." 

In  the  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Col- 
onies, he  zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  his  countiy ; 
and  so  strong  was  his  conviction  that  reconciliation  was 
neither  practicable  nor  desirable,  that  he  was  in  favor 
of  hazarding  an  early  declaration  of  independence. 
During  most  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  was  an 
efficient  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
which  committee,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  invested 
with  extensive  powers,  and  chai'ged  with  highly  im- 
portant duties.  The  patriotic  ardor  of  the  deceased, 
prompted  him  to  yet  more  spirit-stiiTiug  enterprises  in 
the  great  cause  of  American  freedom.  Anticipating  a 
resort  to  arms  by  the  colonies,  he  assisted,  in  the  year 
1774,  in  organizing  the  Kentish  Guards,*  and  was  one 
of  the  earliest  commanders  of  that  corps.  In  Sulli- 
van's expedition  on  Rhode  I--1  md,  he  was  a  \  olunteer, 

•This  ancient  corps  is  still  in  exiattnce  Generil  Greene  the  distinguished 
brother  of  the  deceased,  belonged  to  it  wlien  he  ■wis  ijpu  nted  to  the  oom- 
manilofthe  Rhode  l8laiidBrigade,aiilii  arched  to  CamhnlBc  in  mS—and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  the  merahers  of  the  Kentish  tiuirds,  who  en- 
tered the  Continental  Army,  became  officers  of  the  line 
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and  an  honorable  command  in  tliat  service  was 
assigned  to  him. 

Mr.  Greene  was,  at  different  times,  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  his  native  State.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Convention  which  adopted  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Justly  appreciating  the 
blessings  of  good  government,  he  earnestly  advocated 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  Constitution.  He  had, 
however,  no  ambition  for  public  honors,  and,  after 
Rhode  Island  came  into  the  Union,  he  never  accepted 
any  public  office. 

The  remainder  of  his  life  passed  not  uselessly  away, 
in  that  sequestered  spot  where  it  was  his  delight  to 
dwell,  and  where  he  breathed  his  earliest  and  his  latest 
sigh.  In  the  intercourses  of  social  and  domestic  life, 
he  was  an  example  of  inflexible  principle,  and  of 
amiable  affections.  He  maintained  on  all  occasions 
an  undeviating  attachment  to  truth  and  justice ;  and 
he  was  never  slow  in  defending  them  as  the  only  sure 
foundation  of  individual  right  and  social  happiness. 
Singialarly  exempt  from  selfish  feelings  and  aims,  he 
cheerfully  sacrificed  his  own  convenience  for  the  good 
of  others — serving  his  friends  with  as  much  zeal  as 
other  men  serve  themselves.  As  a  husband,  few  men 
were  more  uniformly  affectionate  and  attentive,  and 
his  venerable  widow  will  fondly  cherish  the  memory  of 
that  kindness  which  never  failed  her,  through  all  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  her  long  day.  The  father  of  a 
numerous  family,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  that  re- 
lation with  signal  fidelity  and  success,  blending  the 
tenderness  of  a  friend  with  the  authority  of  a  parent, 
and  always  practising  that  firmness,  so  rare  yet  neces- 
sary, by  which  a  parent  denies  a  present  indulgence  to 
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ills  children,  that  he  may  render  them  respectable  and 
happy  in  future  life.  He  was  hospitable  not  only 
from  piinciple,  but  from  feeling.  The  cordiality  with 
which  he  received  and  entertained  his  friends,  will  now 
be  recalled  by  many  who  were  accustomed  to  visit  his 
dwelling,  when  it  was  brightened  by  the  presence  of  a 
numerous  family.  How  changed  the  aspect  of  that 
dwelling !  In  the  circle  of  that  family,  death  has 
been  fearfully  busy,  and  the  snrvivors  sit  sad  and  soli- 
tary around  a  once  cheerful  fireside  ! 

Of  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the  deceased,  it  re- 
mains briefly  to  speak  He  possessed  quick  percep- 
tions— a  solid  and  discriminating  judgment — prompti- 
tude in  decision,  and  great  energy  and  practical  talent 
in  execution.  So  temperate  and  active  wei-e  his  habits 
of  life,  and  so  faithful  was  he  in  the  offices  of  affection, 
that  age,  in  his  case,  seemed  to  forbear  its  wonted 
triumph  over  the  intellect  and  the  heai-t. 

The  last  brother  of  General  Greene  now  sleeps  in 
the  grave.  Our  fathers,  where  are  they!  The  worthies 
of  the  revolution,  where  are  they  !  Soon  will  the  last 
of  a  noble  race  of  men  be  niimbered  with  the  'dead. 
Let  the  men  of  this  generation  never  forsake  the 
counsels  of  moral  and  political  wisdom  which  their 
fathers  have  bequeathed  to  them,  and,  with  the  bles- 
sing of  God,  this  fair  land  shall  be  carried,  unhurt, 
through  every  impending  danger. 
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CAPTAIN   NATIIANAEL   GREENE. 


TiiE  late  Captain  Natiianael  Greene  was  sum- 
moned from  the  eai-tli,  in  tlie  fullness  of  his  strength, 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  nnlinished  labors.  He  lived 
not,  however,  in  vain.  He  lived  long  enough  to  ma- 
ture within  himself  principles  and  affections,  which, 
while  they  rendered  him  a  useful  and  an  eminently 
happy  man,  made  all  around  him  to  feel  that  the  light 
of  a  most  guileless  and  benevolent  spirit  was  upon 
them.  Captain  Greene  was  known  somewhat  exten- 
sively to  the  public  as  a  skillful  nautical  commander ; 
and,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  as  the  efficient 
and  obliging  Agent,  at  the  Depot  in  East  Greenwich, 
of  the  New  York,  Providence  and  Boston  Railroad 
Company. 

His  opportunities  for  seeing  the  varied  forms  of 
human  society  had  been  unusually  extensive.  He 
had  visited  several  of  the  most  celebrated  capitals  in 
Europe.  !No  stranger  was  he  to  the  iee-bound  coasts 
of  Norway,  or  to  the  spicy  lands  of  the  east ;  to  the 
crowded  marts  of  Germany  and  Holland,  or  to  the 
classic  shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  but  he  returned 
to  his  home,  whether  from  regions  of  tropical  ardor, 
or  of  hyperborean  frost,  always  with  an  untravelled 
heart;  with  habits  which  foreign  manners  could  not 
deprave ;  with  principles  confirmed  by  the  trials  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected ;  with  affections  to 
which  absence  had  imparted  only  a  wanner  glow. 
Whithersoever  the  purposes  of  business  caiTied  him, 
there  he  was  sure  to  find  friends.    He  enjoyed,  in  sev- 
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era!  instances,  opportunities  of  familiar  intercourse 
witli  distinguished  individuals.  They  were  attracted 
towards  him,  at  the  first,  "by  his  near  relationship  to 
an  illustrious  General  of  our  Hevolutionary  Army; 
but  they  subsequently  discovered  in  him  positive 
merits,  which,  aside  from  any  alliance,  commended 
him  to  their  confidence  and  regard.  His  opportuni- 
ties of  varied  observation  were  not  lost  upon  him. 
He  treasured  many  interesting  facts,  and  his_  native 
good  sense  and  intuitive  sagacity  conducted  him  to 
sound  practical  judgments  upon  life  and  manners. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  the  history  of 
his  numerous  voyages,  was  hia  connexion  with  Colton, 
the  celebrated  author  of  "Lacon."  This  unhappy  man, 
whose  melancholy  perversion  of  a  brilliant  genius,  and 
whose  yet  more  melancholy  death  by  his  own  hand,  are 
yet  fresh  in  the  public  recollection,  accompanied  Cap- 
tain Greene,  in  one  of  his  last  passages  from  Gotten- 
burgh  to  Newport.  He  travelled  under  an  assumed 
name,  and,  after  his  arrival,  visited  Captain  Greene,  at 
East  Greenwich,  where  he  passed  several  days. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  benevolent  spirit  by 
which  Captain  Greene  was  animated.  This  was  the 
distinctive  charm— the  crowning  excellence  of  his  char- 
acter. It  was  no  transient  or  capricious  impulse,  fitful 
in  its  origin,  and  partial  in  its  operation.  It  was  the 
all-pervading  element  of  his  moral  being — ^the  salient 
and  living  spring  of  thoughts,  and  words,  and  deeds, 
which  sought  to  make  all  ai'ound  him  happy.  Cap- 
tain Greene  was  not,  like  multitudes,  benevolent  only 
upon  great  occasions,  and  only  towards  selected  indi- 
viduals. The  fount  of  kind  and  gentle  affections,  was, 
in  him,  always  unsealed,  and  the  quiet  streams  which 
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issued  from  it  diffused  freslinesa  and  verdure  along 
their  course.  "WTiile  lift  loved  Lis  friends  with  unfail- 
ing ardor,  and  devoted  himself  to  their  service,  he 
embraced  within  the  circle  of  his  sympathies,  the 
humble  and  the  forsaken,  who  had  naught  hut  their 
gratitude  and  their  prayers  to  offer  hhn  in  return. 
This  benevolent  frame  of  spirit  manifested  itself  in  the 
manners  of  Captain  Greene.  Few  men  were  more  uni- 
formly cheerful,  more  quietly  joyous.  He  was  never 
betrayed  into  levity,  and  he  never  lapsed  into  gloom. 
His  joy  was  a  habit,  not  a  mood ;  it  never  mounted 
into  obstreperous  mirth;  and,  springing  from  peren- 
nial fountains,  it  flowed  on  without  signs  of  exhaustion. 
This  man  of  genuine  worth,  has  been  gathered  to  his 
fathers.  The  voice  of  gladness,  which  broke  upon  us, 
by  the  way  side,  and  at  the  place  of  concourse,  is 
hushed ;  and  still  is  that  heart,  which,  but  yesterday, 
beat  responsive  to  the  impulses  of  affection  and  of 
duty !  Long,  however,  and  freshly,  will  his  friends 
remember  the  man— and  the  spirit  which  moved  the 
man— the  good  deeds  which  he  delighted  to  perform 
—the  happiness  which  was  reflected  upon  himself  by 
the  happiness  which  he  created  for  others. 


GEOEGE   CANNING. 


Geoegb  Canning  is  dead  !  The  ornament  of  the 
British  senate,  the  champion  of  a  temperate  and  intel- 
ligent freedom,  the  chief  of  a  high  order  of  living  in- 
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tellect,  is  no  more  I  While  his  conflict  with  disease 
was  donbtftil,  a  whole  people  was  agitated  by  intense 
solicitude,  and  when  suspense  was  terminated  by  sad 
reality,  a  burst  of  deep  and  generous  sorrow  went  up 
from  the  public  heart.  Who  does  not  mourn  that  Can- 
ning is  dead !  that  a  commanding  genius  is  withdrawn, 
in  the  midst  of  its  high  and  eager  aspirations !  that  a 
bright  and  glorious  spirit  is  extinguished  forever ! 

The  living  fountain  of  his  own  excellence,  he  owed 
nothing  to  ancestral  honors.  Deserving  the  confidence  of 
his  Sovereign  and  the  affections  of  the  people,  he  ob- 
tained the  one  without  subserviency,  and  won  the 
other,  without  dissimulation.  Confidence  and  affec- 
tion, thus  richly  merited,  were  largely  bestowed.  Af 
ter  a  long  course  of  brilliant  and  honorable  service  in 
the  British  Parliament,  and  in  elevated  political  sta- 
tions, this  illustrious  Commoner  was  selected  by  his 
sovereign  to  animate  and  to  guide  the  counsels  of  the 
Biitish  empire.  Postponing  the  arrogant  pretensions  of 
birth  and  disregarding  the  clamors  of  malignant  com- 
petition, the  King  confided  the  direction  of  public 
affairs  to  the  gifted  mind  of  Canning  ;  and,  when  the 
magnitude  of  British  power  and  the  complications  of 
British  policy  are  considered,  it  is  not  extravagant  to 
add,  that  the  interests  of  freedom  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
human  race  were  deeply  concerned  in  the  royal  choice. 
The  elevation  of  Mr.  Canning  to  the  head  of  the  minis- 
try, was  hailed  by  the  people  at  home  as  the  triumph 
of  a  friend,  and  by  the  champions  of  popular  rights 
in  distant  lands,  as  an  event  of  most  cheering  augury. 
Portugal,  struggling  for  I'egeneration,  joined  in  the  glad 
acclaim;  and  Greece  looted  to  the  new  Premier  for 
sympathy,  and  for  more  than  sympathy,  in  her  "  agony 
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of  glory  "  and  of  strife.  He  entered  upon  office  in 
opposition  to  powerful  antagonists,  but  lie  sustained 
himself  nobly  and  gathered  strength,  though  birth 
and  talent  were  in  array  against  him.  Tracing  thus 
far  his  triumphant  and  fervid  coui-se  along  a  luminous 
track,  it  is  affecting  to  think  of  the  melancholy  con- 
trast. Where  are  now  his  matured  purposes,  his  lofty 
and  pregnant  aims,  his  profound  and  versatile  powers 
of  intellect,  the  gushes  of  his  warm  and  pure  spirit  ? 
Oh  !  whei-e  are  they  !  He  has  fallen,  while  grasping 
the  goal  of  his  ambition !  he  has  passed,  suddenly, 
from  the  service  of  an  earthly  sovereign  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  King  of  Kings !  A  nation  has  evinced 
its  gratitude  and  admiration,  by  the  rites  of  a  pompous 
sepulture,  and  all  that  was  mortal  of  Canning  sleeps 
beside  kmdred  dust  in  a  spot  consecrated  to  genius 
■and  virtue.  But  his  immortal  spirit  still  lives  in  other 
worlds,  and,  oh  !  how  changed  its  capacities  and  sphere 
of  existence !  Beyond  the  boundaries  of  time,  it  be- 
comes not  a  frail  and  darkened  intellect  to  follow  the 
departed  statesman,  or  to  hazard  a  rash  presumption 
concerning  his  destiny.  We  cling  to  the  hope  that 
Canning  was  a  christian.  Situated  as  he  was,  sure 
we  are,  that  no  man  more  needed  the  supporting  and 
refreshing  influences  of  the  christian  faith.  The  op- 
pressive toils  ■  of  office,  tasldng  to  the  utmost  the 
powers  of  body  and  mind— the  strife  of  ambitious 
rivalry — and  the  consciousness  of  being  the  depository 
of  a  momentous  trust,  demanded  for  him  foundations  of 
hope  and  objects  of  repose,  which  belong  only  to 
eternity. 

The  sad  fate  of  illustrious  compeers  could  not  have 
escaped  the  notice    of  his   thoughtful  mind.    How 
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touching  must  have  lieen  the  reeollection  of  Percival, 
of  Whitl)read,  of  Romilly  and  of  Castlereagh.*  In 
musing  upon  the  history  of  the  latter,  a  shade  of  deeper 
sadness  must  have  gathered  around  him.  The  com- 
panion and  the  counsellor  of  sovereigns,  a  conspicuous 
actor  in  the  drama  of  mighty  revolutions,  the  success- 
ful Minister  of  a  powerful  realm,  Castlereagh  sunk 
under  the  life-consuming  cares  of  state — his  proud 
intellect  bereaved  of  its  light  and  strength!  It  is 
strictly  philosophical  to  believe,  that  Christianity,  cor- 
dially received,  might  have  averted  the  awful  conse- 
quences of  his  exclusive  devotion  to  public  duty.  His 
dart  and  disquieted  spirit  might  have  been  cheered 
and  tranquillized  by  prayer  to  the  eternal  source  of 
illumination  and  repose ;  and  the  burthen  of  official 
care,  which  exasperated  him  to  the  phi-enzy  of  self- 
destruction,  oh  !  how  might  that  have  been  lightened 
by  the  exercise  of  humble  confidence  in  God !  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  say,  that  this  distinguished  statesman,  in 
his  hour  of  awful  depression,  did  not  seek  unfailing 
refuge  and  strength.  But  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared, 
that  amid  the  distractions  of  a  life  knowing  no  alter- 
nations but  those  of  business  and  pleasure,  he  neg- 
lected the  due  cultivation  of  those  christian  graces, 
which,  when  entering  lai^ely  into  the  composition  of 
character,  are  the  most  healthful  motives  to  human 
action,  and  the  best  security  for  the  efficient  and  un- 
disturbed operation  of  the  human  intellect. 

To  return  li'om  this  digression.  Who  does  not 
mourn  that  Canning  is  dead  ?  Shall  any  cold  and  sor- 
did calcidation  of  national  advantage  from  an  event  so 

•  It  win  be  recollected  by  the  reader  tliat  Percival,  tten  a  minister  of  State, 
■was  assassinated— and  that  Whitbread,  Romilly  and  Castlereagh,  each  in  a, 
state  of  mental  insanity,  died  by  their  own  bands. 
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deeply  affecting  be  iutei'posed  as  a  check  to  tlie  gen- 
erous flow  of  American  sympathy  in  the  sorrows  of  a 
kindred  land  ?  Because  the  great  mind  of  Canning 
was  not  exempt  from  unworthy  prejudices  against  this 
country,  shall  the  American  scholar  withhold  his 
tribute  of  regret,  that  the  first  of  British  Statesmen 
and  Orators  no  longer  lives  to  illustrate  the  rare  and 
"beautiful  union  between  polities  and  letters — ^no  longer 
lives,  to  electrify  and  control  public  sentiment  by  the 
power  of  eloquence,  or  to  scatter  around  him  the 
lighter  graces  of  learning  and  of  wit.  Above  all,  shall 
any  Ameiican  citizen  who  prizes  personal  desert  as 
the  only  genuine  distinction,  and  who  wishes  well  to 
the  cause  of  universal  ft-eedom,  refuse  to  participate  in 
the  general  mourning  for  the  death  of  such  a  man  ? 
He  was  emphatically  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes, 
and  the  honors  of  the  peerage  would  have  encumbered 
the  simple  dignity  of  his  name  and  character.  At  a 
critical  period  in  the  moral  histoiy  of  man,  it  was  his 
lot  to  direct  the  counsels  of  Britain,  and  if  his  princi- 
ples and  feelings  have  not  been  strangely  mistaken,  he 
was  resolved  to  act  upon  the  belief  that  the  interests 
of  his  country  and  his  kind  were  identified  with  the 
preservation  and  progress  of  popular  institutions. 

As  citizens  of  republican  America,  let  us  not  then 
from  any  narrow  spirit  of  i-esentment,  stand  unmoved, 
when  the  able  and  intrepid  champion  of  European  free- 
dom is  taken  away  forever.  As  men,  let  us  cherish 
the  sympathies  of  our  common  nature,  and  yield  our- 
selves to  the  impulses  of  sorrow  fitted  to  make  us 
wiser  and  better. 
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This  accomplished,  officer  and  amiable  man  has  paid 
the  great  debt  of  nature,  bequeathing  to  his  country 
the  glory  of  his  naval  achievements,  and  to  his  friends 
the  legacy  of  his  private  virtues.  By  one  of  those  in- 
scrutable providences  of  Heaven  which  seem  intended 
to  test  the  confidence  of  finite  mortals  in  the  wisdom 
of  its  appointments,  Commodore  Perry,  who  had  often 
encountered  death  and  peril  amidst  all  the  vai'ieties 
of  professional  service — who  had  escaped  unhurt  the 
thunders  of  battle  dealing  destruction  around  him 
— was  reserved  to  be  a  victim  of  the  tei-rific  disease 
which  in  several  of  our  cities  is  now  "  walking  in  dark- 
ness and  wasting  at  noon  day."  We  are  told  that  at 
his  final  hour,  his  chai-acteristic  fortitude  did  not  de- 
sert him ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  malignity  of  his 
disease,  he  was  blessed  with  mental  serenity;  and  that 
he  was  resigned  to  the  decree  of  Heaven,  which 
abruptly  severed,  in  a  foreign  clime,  all  the  endearing 
ties  which  bound  his  heart  to  his  country,  his  family 
and  his  friends. 

Our  country  mourns  for  the  loss  of  a  favorite  hero, 
who  has  vindicated,  in  her  defence,  his  claims  to  ail  the 
distinctions  of  valor  and  of  still ;  and  Rhode  Island, 
his  hirihplace  and  his  home,  laments  that  he  whose 
deeds  ennobled  her  character,  now  sleeps  in  the  bosom 
of  a  foreign  soil,  and  that  the  places  which  once  knew 
him  shall  know  him  no  more  forever.  But  it  is  in  the 
narrower  circle  of  private  friendship  and  domestic  en- 
deamient  that  soitow  for  liis  loss  will  be  felt  in  all  its 
force  and  sacredness.     The  bright  halo  of  glory  which 
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encircles  tlie  fame  of  Perry  may  beguile  his  country  of 
some  portion  of  its  unaffected  grief;  but  wliat  light 
can  it  shed  on  the  gloom  of  those  faithful  hearts,  who 
have  cherished  him  for  the  distinctive  excellencies  of 
his  individual  character,  and  who,  in  their  devotion 
to  the  unobtrusive  virtues  of  the  man  and  the  citizen, 
have  almost  forgotten  that  they  had  ever  admired  the 
imposing  qualifications  of  the  hero.  So  amiable  and 
engaging  were  thfe  qualities  of  Commodore  Perry, 
that  he  conciliated  the  affectionate  interest  of  numer- 
ous personal  friends  ;  and  who  will  not  consider  it  ex- 
alted praise,  that  amid  the  loud  echoes  of  well  de- 
served renown,  he  sought  and  found  his  chief  happi- 
ness in  the  sympathies  of  social  hearts  and  the 
blandishments  of  domestic  love? 

The  gallant  and  true  hearted  Perry  will  not  sleep 
forgotten  in  the  dust ;  and  sculptured  memorials  can 
never  be  necessary  to  emblazon,  through  the  mists  of 
time,  the  recorded  honors  of  his  name.  In  the  proud 
and  grateful  recollections  of  his  countrymen,  his  fame 
will  be  sure  of  an  indestructible  repository,  and  his 
private  virtues  will  long  be  garnered  up  in  the  memory 
of  affectionate  hearts. 


JA:\IES   BTJRTilLL. 


At  a  moment  when  undissembled  and  pervading 
sorrow  for  the  death  of  a  distinguished  fellow  citizen 
would  seem  to  interdict  the  language  of  compliment, 
our  readers  will  readily  excuse  us  for  disregarding  the 
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established  courtesies  of  the  season.  Our  columns 
exhibit  faithful  though  imperfect  tokens  of  the  general 
gloom,  and,  at  this  cnsis  of  awakened  sensibility,  there 
could  perhaps  be  no  manifestation  of  respect  for  the 
character  of  Mr.  Bctrrill,  or  of  regret  for  his  death, 
which  would  be  discordant  with  the  sympathies  of 
the  public  mind.  He  was  born  among  us,  and,  till  the 
period  of  his  translation  to  the  national  councils,  he 
was  unremittingly  engaged,  for  a  series  of  years,  in 
the  service  of  his  native  State,  blending  himself  not 
merely  with  the  paramount  political  coneei'ns  of  the 
day,  but  with  the  various  and  minor  interests,  which 
occupy  the  feelings  and  tis  the  aims  of  an  intelligent 
and  enterprising  people.  At  the  early  age  of  seven- 
teen, Mr.  Burrill  received  the  honors  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  this  town,  and  after  completing  the  routine  of 
professional  studies,  under  an  eminent  jiirist,  he  com- 
menced, when  only  nineteen  years  old,  the  practice  of 
law  in  the  Courts  of  this  State.  Such  was  the  almost 
unprecedented  rapidity  of  his  advancement,  that  he 
was  elevated,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  to  the  respon- 
sible office  of  Attorney  Greneral,  which  station  he  con- 
tinued to  hold,  amid,  the  vicissitudes  and  competi- 
tions of  party,  for  about  seventeen  years,  when  bodily 
infirmity,  induced  by  the  disease  which  has  since 
proved  fatal,  compelled  him  at  once  to  relinquish  his 
office,  and  his  practice  at  the  Bar.  Having  withdrawn 
from  the  turmoils  of  an  active  professional  life,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the 
distinguished  ability  with  which  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
and  of  Chief  Jxistlce  of  the  Supreme  Court,  amply 
tested  the  powers  of  his  vigorous  and  comprehensive 
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mind,  and  the  extent  and  versatility  of  his  acquisi- 
tions. In  the  year  1817,  he  was  elected  to  the  ele- 
vated station  which,  till  within  a  few  days,  he  has  oc- 
cupied in  the  national  councils.  That  station  was 
probably  the  goal  of  his  ambition,  and  it  ia  an  im- 
pressive consideration  that  he  perished  there,  while  his 
heart  was  still  warm  with  the  animation  of  a  fixed 
and  honorable  endeavor.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
enumerate  with  greater,  precision  the  numerous  public 
services  Mr.  Buri-illhas  peiformed.  They  are  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  his  fellow  citizens,  who  have  ever 
been  prompt  to  acknowledge  his  distinguished  ability 
for  every  task  which  he  assumed.  On  his  election  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  his  constituents  an- 
ticipated for  him  a  career  of  elevated  usefulness  and 
enviable  distinction.  The  flattering  presage  was  ful- 
filled. He  entered  the  councils  of  the  nation,  at  a 
moment  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  -development  of 
his  powers,  and  to  a  just  estimate  of  his  character,  by 
the  illustrious  men  mth  whom  he  was  associated,  and 
it  is  no  ordinary  praise,  that  they  have  been  proud  to 
assign  him  an  elevated  station  on  the  list  of  useful 
legislators  and  practical  statesmen.  The  deceased  was 
indeed  the  pride  of  our  little  Commonwealth,  and  we 
all  felt  that  he  had  won  for  it  an  estimate,  which,  on 
the  score  of  its  territorial  extent  and  numerical  im- 
portance, it  could  never  have  extorted. 

We  are  not  competent  to  a  graphical  portrait  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  our  deceased 
fellow  citizen ;  for  we  are  enabled  to  speak  of  him 
chiefly  from  an  imperfect  observation  of  his  public 
career.  It  is  refreshing,  however,  to  pause  on  the  ex- 
ample he  has  bequeathed  to  those  who  in  the  order  of 
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nature  must  succeed  him.  Let  it  be  rememljered 
then,  by  youthful  aspirants,  that  the  distinctions 
which  he  obtained  were  owing  almost  exclusively  to 
his  exemplary  morals,  combined  with  the  energies  of 
a  highly  gifted  and  cultivated  mind,  trained  to  habits 
of  laborious  research,  by  the  requisitions  of  an  arduous 
profession.  It  was  impossible  to  have  intercourse 
with  the  mind  of  Mr.  BuriTll  without  being  convinced 
of  the  opulence  of  its  resources,  and  of  his  power  to 
command  them  at  pleasure.  In  the  operations  of  his 
mind,  there  was  no  indication  of  caprice,  of  feeble- 
ness or  of  confusion — he  was  always  prompt,  luminous, 
forcible  and  exact  in  the  application  of  the  various 
facts  and  principles  with  which  he  had  become  fa- 
miliar. But  we  are  ventui'ing  on  an  analysis  for  which 
we  have  professed  our  incompetency.  "We  are  not 
without  hope,  however,  that  the  grateful  office  of  de- 
lineating the  character  of  the  deceased,  in  its  minute 
shades  and  just  proportions,  will  be  performed  by 
some  kindred  mind,  and  we  know  of  no  one  who 
could  do  more  justice  to  the  subject  than  his  accom- 
plished colleague  in  the  ^National  Senate. 

The  event  which  has  so  deeply  aifected  the  p^lblic 
mind,  has  canied  desolation  and  anguish  into  the  cir- 
cle of  kindi'ed  affection.  The  dwelling  of  a  happy 
family  has  been  suddenly  transfonned  into  the  abode 
of  unprotected  orphanage.  The  hopes  of  a  venerable 
father  ai'C  low  in  the  dust.  "  He  lives  in  an  inverted 
oi'der.  Those  who  ought  to  have  succeeded  him  are 
gone  before  him— they  who  should  have  been  to  him 
as  posterity  are  in  the  place  of  ancestors." 

Our  accomplished  fellow  citizen  has  passed  away  in 
the  fullness  of  his  intellectual  power — in  the  mid 
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career  of  his  usefulness — in  tlie  freslmess  of  Ms  ac- 
cumulated honors.  His  orb  has  sunt  from  our  vision 
with  fearful  abruptness,  but  his  name  -will  long  be  as- 
sociated with  the  proudest  recollections  of  Rhode 
Island. 


liEXEY   WARD    BOWEN, 


Died,  in  Pi-ovideuce,  R.  I.,  on  Wednesday  evening 
last,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  Mr.  Henkt  Waed  Bowen, 
youngest  son  of  Dr.  Pardon  Bowen,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age.  It  can  be  no  intrusion  on  the  sanctity 
of  private  sorrow,  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  this  affect- 
ing instance  of  mortality,  which  seems  to  tell  us,  with 
an  admonitory  voice  from  the  world  of  spirits,  what 
"  shadows  we  ai'e  and  what  shadows  we  pursue." 
Scarce  a  week  since,  the  deceased  was  exulting  in  the 
pride  of  youth,  and  health,  and  gay  anticipation ;  sur- 
veying life  as  a  wilderness  of  sweets ;  surrounded  by 
the  generous  pleasures  of  companionship,  and  happy 
in  the  midst  of  social  and  domestic  endearments. 
From  scenes  of  such  attractive  brilliancy,  he  has  passed 
away  with  feaiful  abniptness,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  that  he  is  no  longer  one  of  the  gay  and  busy 
inhabitants  of  the  world.  He  had  recently  commenced 
the  study  of  law,  and  his  acute  and  versatile  powers 
of  mind,  aided  by  the  warm  and  amiable  sensibilities 
of  his  heart,  presaged  a  career  of  usefulness  and  honor. 
But  death,  as  if  envious  of  the  blessings  which  thick- 
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ened  around  him,  selected  him  for  a  victim,  when  he 
was  just  ripening  into  manhood,  and  preparing  to  re- 
ward the  elated  hopes  of  his  friends. 

On  an  occasion  like  the  present,  vain  would  be  the 
effort  to  hush  the  voice  of  lamentation,  which  will 
make  itself  heai'd  from  the  depths  of  bereaved  hearts ; 
and  the  lesson  of  holy  resignation  can  be  learnt  only 
by  communion  with  that  Being,  who  in  the  midst  of 
judgment  remembers  mercy,  who  was  himself  "a  man 
of  sorrows,"  and  who  "  does  not  willingly  afflict  or 
grieve  the  children  of  men." 


MliS.    SARAH    F.    JIALLETT. 


On  Thursday  last,  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Saeah  F. 
Mallett,  wife  of  Edward  J.  Mallett,  Esq.,  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  Hon.  James  Fenner,  were  committed  to  the 
earth,  amid  the  tears  of  bereaved  kindred,  and  the 
gentler  sadness  of  those  who  mourned  an  eai'ly  friend. 
She  died  on  Monday  last,  at  the  age  of  forty-four 
years,  in  the  city  of  Kew  York,  whither  she  had  gone 
a  few  days  before,  cheered  by  a  faint  hope  that  the 
progress  of  her  disease  might  there  be  arrested. 
Vain,  however,  was  that  hope  !  The  Sovereign  Dis- 
poser, whose  wisdom,  even  in  the  most  mysterious  dis- 
pensations of  his  Providence,  it  beeometh  us  not  to 
question,  had  detennined  to  reclaim  his  gift,  and  to  take 
away  from  this  earth  one  for  whom  life  had  many  at- 
tractions, and  in  whom  many  hearts,  now  breaking  in 
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aiigiiisli,  had  found  their  chiefest  joy.  After  an  ill- 
ness of  several  months,  not  unmarked  by  those  alterna- 
tions of  despondency  and  hope,  so  incident  to  pro- 
tracted sickness,  she  sunk  at  the  last,  into  the  anns  of 
death,  with  unclouded  consciousness,  with  unchilled 
affections — with  a  tranquil  and  resigned  spirit.  Thus 
has  she  passed  away,  in  the  maturity  of  her  powers ;  in 
the  midst  of  her  usefulness ; — beforelife  had  given  token 
that  its  brightness  had  begun  to  wane !  What  impres- 
siveness  do  such  considerations  impart  to  the  simple  fact 
of  death ;  and  how  does  even  Nature,  at  this  season 
of  vernal  loveliness,  deepen  the  sadness  of  the  be- 
reaved, who  feel  that  the  blight  of  a  hopeless  sorrow 
has  come  upon  them  !  She  has  passed  away  from  the 
earth ;  but  not  soon  will  she  pass  away  from  the 
memory  of  the  friends  who  best  knew  and  most  loved 
her.  She  was  the  connecting  link  between  two  gen- 
erations ; — between  her  parents,  in  companionship 
with  whom  she  had  lived  for  years,  and  the  children 
of  her  love, — who  now  weep  that  they  can  know  the 
blessing  of  a  mother's  love  no  longer.  Around  that 
hearth,  once  enlivened  by  the  play  of  her  quick 
and  bright  intelligence,  her  smitten  friends  may  again 
gather ;  but  long  wUl  they  lament  that  she  who  scat- 
tered gladness  over  their  path,  had  ceased  to  be  of  or 
among  them  ;  that  she  who  poured  out  in  their  pres- 
ence, the  tides  of  her  sti'ong  affections,  and  presided 
over  many  scenes  of  friendly  converse  and  social  ele- 
gance, is  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  sympathies  ;  that 
she,  who  was  the  light  of  their  dwelling,  hatli  left  that 
dwelling  in  darkness. 
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SIRS,    ELIZA   "WAT.D. 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  Saturday  last,  Mrs.  Eliza 
Ward,  relict  of  tlie  late  Richard  Ward,  Esq.,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Joseph  Brown,  in  the  sev- 
enty-sixth year  of  her  age. 

The  long  probation  which  it  pleased  the  Giver  of 
Life  to  allot  to  this  excellent  woman,  was  not  spent  in 
vain.  With  all  fidelity  did  she  discharge  her  high 
trust,  always  obedient  to  sympathies  the  most  gener- 
ous and  comprehensive,  never  weary  of  the  work  of 
benevolence,  and  never  suffering  the  good  she  did  to 
others  to  exalt  her  estimate  of  herself  To  the  sor- 
rows of  others  she  was  most  tenderly  alive.  Upon 
the  impoverished,  the  bereaved  and  the  forsaken,  she 
looked  with  the  gentlest  pity.  She  never  mocked  the 
sufferer  with  an  expression  of  barren  sympathy.  Her 
hand  was  as  open  as  her  heart  was  wann.  To  the 
sharp  ills  of  poverty  she  administered  substantial  re- 
lie£  The  solitude  of  the  bereaved  she  cheered  with 
the  voice  of  chiistian  consolation.  The  gloom  of  the 
forsaken  she  lit  up  by  her  friendly  counsels,  and  by 
the  implied  assurance  that  she  wonld  not  leave  them 
desolate.  For  a  long  co^lrse  of  years,  Mrs.  Ward  was 
the  centi-e  of  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  fiiends 
who  loved  her  for  her  many  virtues,  who  were  re- 
freshed by  the  spontaneous  overflow  of  her  kindly 
sympathies,  who  felt  how  warm  was  her  welcome  to 
the  hospitalities  of  her  home,  and  how  attractive  that 
home  was  made  by  the  animation,  and  sagacity,  and 
vigor  which    she  discovered  in    conversation.      Mrs. 
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"Ward  liad  no  children,  bat  slie  watclied,  with  rare 
fidelity,  and  with  maternal  tenderness,  over  those  who 
stood  to  her  in  the  relation  of  children.  Even  the 
humblest  members  of  her  household  felt  that  she  in- 
cluded them  within  the  circle  of  her  benevolent  inter- 
ests, and  that  she  regarded,  with  a  sort  of  patriarchal 
solicitude,  those  dependents  whom  Providence  had 
committed  to  her  care.  Protracted  was  her  sictness. 
Many  wearisome  months  of  pain  and  anguish  were 
appointed  unto  her.  Her  Heavenly  Father,  however, 
in  the  midst  of  his  corrective  discipline,  remembered 
her  in  mercy.  He  spared,  and  spared  to  the  last,  her 
unusually  clear,  and  inquisitive  and  vigorous  intellect ; 
and  he  permitted  the  tide  of  her  warm  affections  to 
flow  out  till  her  heart  began  to  grow  cold  in  death. 
It  pleased  him,  likewise,  in  the  course  of  her  long 
disease,  to  confirm  her  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Saviour 
of  all  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him, — -to  convert 
into  a  serene  and  humble  confidence  that  trembling 
hope  to  which,  in  her  hours  of  health  and  ease,  she 
had  never  ceased  to  cling. 


ABBY     riJAKCIS. 


Died,  in  Providence,  E.  I.,  on  Monday  last,  after  a 
short  illness,  Mrs.  Abby  Francis,  relict  of  John  Fran- 
cis, Esq.,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Brown, 
in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  In  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world,  and  in  the  various  rela- 
tions of  domestic  life,  the  character  of  this  amiable 
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■woman  exemplified,  in  harmonious  combination,  many 
of  the  finest  virtues  of  our  nature.  Her  unaffected 
courtesy  and  genuine  hospitality  were  the  natural 
fruit  of  that  law  of  kindness  which  dwelt  in  her  heart ; 
and  which  indicated  itself  in  a  watchful  regard  to  the 
happiness  of  those  around  her,  and  in  the  exemplary 
discharge  of  those  unobserved  and  less  prominent 
offices  of  benevolence  which  help  to  smooth  the  rough 
corners  of  life. 

"Warm  and  faithful  in  her  attachments,  her  friends, 
to  whatever  mutations  time  and  calamity  might  have 
subjected  them,  still  found  her  prompt  to  obey  the 
generous  impulse,  and  solicitous,  by  her  kind  partici- 
pation in  their  concerns,  to  "  keep  the  chain  of  con- 
cord bright."  Bereaved  hearts  wUl  long  contemplate, 
with  the  devotion  peculiar  to  soiTOW,  the  chilling 
vacancy  her  death  has  occasioned  in  what  was  so  re- 
cently the  sphere  of  her  affectionate  solicitude  and 
useful  assiduities.  Her  daily  ministrations  of  kind- 
ness will  long  be  remembered  with  grateful  emotion  ; 
and  now  that  the  voice  which  was  ever  modulated  by 
gentleness  will  be  heard  no  more  upon  earth,  affection 
will  hope  to  catch  its  accents  in  a  state  of  holy  and 
3  existence. 


MRS.    ANN   CARTER   FRANCIS. 


At  Spring-Green,  Warwick,  on  Thursday  nioiiiing 
last,  Mrs  Ann  Carter  Francis,  wife  of  John  Brown 
Francis,  Esq.,  and  only  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Nicholas 
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Bro^vn,  of  this  town,  in  the  thirty-tliird  year  of  her 
^e.  The  death  of  this  young  and  truly  excellent 
woman,  severs  the  most  endearing  ties  of  domestic 
life,  and  dooms  to  the  pangs  of  a  rooted  sorrow  hearts 
but  lately  throliliing  at  the  thought  of  her  safety  and 
happiness.  She  has  gone  down  to  an  early  grave; 
not,  however,  without  having  lived  to  accomplish  the 
highest  purposes  of  a  rational  existence.  Coveting 
none  of  the  unsubstantial  distinctions  bestowed  by 
fashion  on  its  transient  favorites,  she  sought  to  im- 
prove her  capacities  for  intellectual,  moral  and  reli- 
gious happiness.  ITiis  exalted  aim,  humbly  and  earn- 
estly pursued  for  years,  she  was  graciously  permitted 
to  accomplish.  The  powers  of  a  strong  mind  she  im- 
proved by  much  practical  observation,  and  by  exten- 
sive acquisitions  in  solid  and  elegant  literature.  In 
the  varied  intercourse'  of  home  and  of  general  society, 
her  amiable  disposition  was  ever  a  distinctive  charm  ; 
and  fi'om  a  benevolent  regard  to  the  happiness  of 
othera,  she  acquired  that  simplicity  of  manners  which 
admits  of  adaptation  to  the  multifoim  varieties  of 
character  and  condition  in  actual  life.  Eare,  indeed, 
were  the  felicities  of  her  lot — but,  it  was  by  none  of 
these,  that  the  love  of  her  friends  and  the  respect  of 
society  were  drawn  towards  her.  No,  it  was  character, 
not  circumstances,  which  commanded  these  blessings 
for  her,  and  it  is  character,  which  now  awakens  a  pro- 
found and  general  sorrow  for  her  death.  The  grace  of 
her  moral  being  on  which  bereaved  atFection  will 
longest  delight  to  dwell,  was  her  intelligent  and  un- 
pretending piety — in  life,  the  informing  spirit  of  her 
principles  and  conduct— in  death,  the  source  of  her 
exemplary  resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven — and  the 
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foundation  of  her  peaceful  hopes  of  a  better  life. 
Though  her  friends  can  never  cease  to  moum  that 
she  is  put  far  from  them,  their  soitow  will  he  -w-ithout 
bitterness,  when  they  reflect  that  she  still  lives  in  other 
worlds — rejoicing  in  those  manifestations  of  holiness 
and  joy  which  arc  reserved  for  a  purified  and  im- 
mortal vision. 


MRS.   CATKARIHB   CELIA    GREENE. 

In  our  paper  of  Tuesday  last,  was  briefly  announced 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Catiiarike  Celia  Gi£EENE,  wife  of 
General  Albert  C.  Greene,  of  East  Greenwich,  K.  I., 
and  daughter  of  Colonel  William  Greene,  in  the  thii-ty- 
second  year  of  her  age.  The  disease  which  terminated 
the  earthly  existence  of  this  amiable  woman,  made  such 
gentle  and  insidious  approaches,  that  her  friends  were 
cheered,  till  a  short  time  prior  to  her  dissolution,  with 
the  hope  of  her  ultimate  recovery.  Not  so  the  uncom- 
plaining sufferer.  For  mouths,  she  had  been  persuaded 
that  the  shadows  of  death  would  gather  around  her,  ere 
"  the  coming  of  those  vernal  influences  to  which  the  vic- 
tim of  Consumption  is  wont  to  look  for  relief  from  the 
pains  and  languor  of  sickness.  The  sad  premonitions 
of  her  approaching  fate,  which  solicitous  affection  was 
slow  to  recognize,  she  heeded  well,  but  from  motives  of 
tenderness  to  her  friends,  she  abstained  from  imparting 
her  melancholy  anticipations.  As  the  world,  that  world 
to  which  she  was  bound  by  so  many  endearing  ties, 
receded  from  her  view,  she  surveyed  in  quiet  and  hum- 
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l)lc  hope  the  everlasting  life  upon  whieli  she  was  about 
to  enter. 

The  character  of  a  young  and  timid  woman  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
domestic  life  presents  no  imposing  traits  to  arrest  the 
general  observation.  To  Mrs.  Greene  this  remark  is 
particularly  applicable.  The  habitual  reserve  for 
which  she  was  distinguished  veiled  from  all  but  the 
eye,  of  familiar  friendship,  many  excellencies  of  her 
character,  but  it  was  obvious  to  every  one  around  her 
that  her  unwearied  and  affectionate  assiduities  and  her 
quiet  energy  in  the  performance  of  her  relative  duties 
were  prompted  and  sustained  by  the  impulses  of  a 
warm  heart  and  the  decisions  of  a  judicious  under- 
standing. Her  smitten  friends  while  they  mourn  the 
extinction  of  a  mild  light  about  their  path,  must  be 
soothed  by  the  reflection  that  her  short  life  was  filled 
up  with  duty  and  that  her  last  end  was  peace. 


sow    B  Tl  o  w  w . 


Before  tlie  grave  closes  over  this  early  victim  of 
its  power,  it  may  not  be  thought  either  useless  or  ob- 
trusive to  pause  in  contemplation  of  so  touching  an 
instance  of  mortality,  and  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  a 
few  of  those  characteristic  traits  which  gave  her  a 
strong  hold  on  the  affectionate  interests  of  her  friends. 
In  the  careless  play  of  her  versatile  and  inquisitive 
intellect,  she  discovered  capacities  which,  under  even 
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more  desultory  habits  of  cultivation  than  her  taste  led 
her  to  adopt,  would  ultimately  have  developed  them- 
selves in  ripe  and  brilliant  fruits.  Her  taste  and  her 
temperament,  mai'lted  by  some  of  the  besetting  pecu- 
liarities of  genius,  sought  indulgence  in  those  elegant 
accomplishments,  which,  in  hours  of  health  and  ease, 
throw  rich  and  enticing  hues  over  the  passing  scenes 
of  esistence. 

Buoyant  with  the  hopes  of  youth,  and  attached  to 
life  by  many  strong  and  affectionate  ties,  she  passed 
along,  till  sickness  overtook  her  and  "  told  her  of 
change  and  death."  The  dreadful  lassitude,  the  inde- 
finable anxieties,  the  spirit  of  dark  foreboding,  with 
which  sickness,  however  gentle  and  insidious  iu  its  pro- 
gress, occasionally  visits  the  sufferer,  were  not,  it  is  be- 
lieved, lost  upon  her.  Her  mind,  constitutionally  prone 
to  speculation,  was  directed  to  serious  and  profitable  in- 
quiries for  the  means  of  Christian  hope  and  consola- 
tion. Before  her  departure  for  jS"ew  Providence,  she 
was  received  into  the  Communion  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  her  tranquil  submission  to  the  will  of 
Heaven,  and  the  tokens  of  a  subdued  and  chastened 
spirit,  which  she  discovered,  leave  her  fiiends  the 
precious  trust  that  she  found  grace  and  peace  at  the 
last — that  grace  which  comes  from  God  alone — that 
peace  which  the  most  attractive  natural  gifts  and  the 
choicest  temporal  blessings  could  not  bestow.  Thus 
has  she  faded  from  the  earth,  like  a  pale  autumn 
flower  before  the  coming  blasts  of  wintei'.  Let  youth, 
and  health,  and  intellect,  and  beauty,  approach  and 
contemplate  her  fresh  grave — for  it  speaks  to  them  of 
the  instability  of  human  hopes — of  the  true  uses  of 
life— of  the  solemnities  of  death  and  of  judgment. 
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lIOrE     BROWN     IVES. 


Died,  iu  tliis  city,  on  Saturday  Ia.st,  Miss  Hope 
Beowu  Ives,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas 
P.  Ives,  Esq.,  aged  thirty-four  years. 

Sickness  had  long  severed  her  from  the  pleasures  of 
general  intercourse,  and  from  the  duties  of  active  vir- 
tue. But  it  is  known  to  some,  and  it  may  be  profita- 
bly known  to  others,  that  her  hours  of  seclusion  were 
passed  in  the  exercise  of  every  pure  and  gentle  affec- 
tion, and  in  the  consecration  of  her  cultivated  intellect 
to  the  service  of  her  God.  Although  disease  prema- 
turely blighted  the  brilliant  promises  of  her  youth, 
yet  so  harmonious  were  all  the  powers  of  her  moral 
and  intellectual  being,  and  so  deep  and  practical  were 
her  Christian  principles,  that  she  was  never  betrayed 
into  impatience,  and  never  lapsed  into  melancholy. 
Habitually  grateful  for  the  many  blessings  which  re- 
freshed her  weary  way,  and  looking  with  serene  and 
humble  piety  to  the  rest  which  awaited  her,  she  passed 
through  years  of  suffering,  till  it  pleased  God  to  sum- 
mon her  fi-om  the  trials  of  human  virtue  to  the  scene 
of  its  everlasting  triumphs. 
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PEOVIDENOi:  JOURNAL,  JANUABY  28,  1834. 


TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 

NO.   I. 


Fkllow  Citizens: — One  of  your  number,  who  is 
neither  a  Pnest  nov  a  politician,  invites  your  eandid 
attention  to  a  few  strictures  upon  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Eeligious  Corporations,  which  their 
Chairman,  the  Hon.  James  D'Wolf,  has  just  submit- 
ted to  the  General  Assembly.  This  Report,  it  vnll  be 
recollected,  was  accompanied  by  a  bill*  which  now 
awaits  the  action  of  the  Legislature,  and  which,  should 
it  become  a  law,  will  entail  reproach  upon  the  charac- 
ter, and  disaster  upon  the  most  precious  institutions  of 
the  State.     Although  it  is  proclaimed  that  the  Report 

"The  first  section  of  this  Bill  provides  that "  no  Eeligious  Corporation  shall 
impose  any  tax  upon  any  pews  in  any  meeting  house  in  tills  Slatfl,  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  lieeping  the  house  in  snitable  repair,  and  to  pay 
for  insnrance  on  the  same.  Section  3.  That  all  devises  t*  Religious  Corpora- 
tions, societies  or  church,  or  to  any  persons  for  their  benefit,  shall  he  utterly 
void.  Section  3.  That  such  Corporations  shall  take  no  gift  or  grant  from  any 
person  unless  hy  deed  duly  made  and  executed  in  due  form  of  law  one  year 
at  least  before  the  death  of  the  donor  ;  all  others  are  declared  roid.  Sec- 
tion 4.  That  all  pastors  shall  he  chosen  hy  the  legal  voters  of  such  Corpora- 
tions only.  Section  5.  That  no  church,  as  such,  shaU  take  or  hold  any  estate 
whatever.  Section  fl.  That  no  Religious  Cori'oration  shall  hold  any  greater 
amount  of  property  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  value  of  personal,  and  ten 
thousand  dollars  of  real  estate,  exclnsive  of  their  house  of  worship  and  the  lot 
on  which  it  stands.  Section  T.  Repeals  so  much  of  all  laws  and  acts  of  in- 
corporation as  is  inconsistent  with  this  act."— ,Ed. 
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was  "  unaiiimously  agreed  to  by  the  Committee,"  yet 
tlie  Hon.  Chairman  and  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Hazard 
nmst  excuse  me  for  assigning  to  them  the  exclusive 
honors  of  paternity.  With  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee,  I  shall  have  no  concern.  I  fly  at  a  higher 
quaiTy.  Their  position  in  society  is  not  so  conspicu- 
ous as  to  render  them  puissant  champions  either  of 
trath  or  error.  Thus  far,  "  they  may  have  made  them- 
selves public,  but  they  have  not  made  themselves 
known."  With  Messrs.  D'Wolf  and  Hazard,  the  case 
is  far  otherwise.  Both  of  them  are  veteran  politicians 
and  legislators — both  have  been  honored  with  high 
civic  trusts— and,  having  long  served  the  State,  both 
now  seem  desirous  to  benefit  the  Church !  Mr.  D'Wolf, 
moreover,  has  especial  claims  to  notice.  In  an  inci- 
dental debate,  the  other  day,  he  avowed  himself  to  be 
not  only  "  a  friend  to  religion,  but  a  religious  man  ! " 
What  but  humility  restrained  Mr.  Hazard,  his  coadju- 
tor in  the  work  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  from  advanc- 
ing a  similar  pretension  >  In  their  Report,  the  Com- 
mittee not  only  "  disclaim  all  hostility  to  real  religion, 
but  aifirm  their  belief  that  mo  man  feels  a  more  deep 
and  sincere  respect  for  it  than  they  do!"  This  is 
strong  language.  We  hope  that,  in  this  matter,  Messrs. 
D'Wolf  and  Hazard  labor  under  no  delusion.  It  can- 
not be  concealed,  however,  that  the  topics  and  the 
temper  of  their  Report,  the  provisions  of  the  accom- 
panying bill,  and  sundry  passages  in  the  legislative 
history  of  these  gentlemen  impart  to  their  emphatic 
declarations  the  air  of  a  somewhat  startling  paradox. 
In  reviewing  what  can  hardly  fail  to  be  deemed  strange 
incongrnities,  the  thoughtful  will  grieve— the  unthink- 
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ing  may  laugh— "but  it  is  impossible  that  the  least  dis- 
cerning should  lie  duped. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  the  main  sub- 
ject, allow  me,  fellow  citizens,  briefly  to  animadvert 
upon  the  manner  in  which  certain  prominent  members 
of  our  General  Assembly  have,  for  several  years,  been 
accustomed  to  treat  the  institutions  and  the  ministers 
of  religion.  If  neither  the  rules  of  debate  nor  the 
rules  of  decorum  be  adequate  to  restrain  the  license 
of  these  gentlemen,  is  it  not  time  that  puhlio  opinion 
interposed  its  grave  rebuke  ?  By  public  opinion,  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  mean  the  opinion  of  the 
herd  of  politicians  who  infest  both  town  and  country, 
and  who  cluster  in  dram  shops,  bar-rooms,  and  cau- 
cuses— but  the  opinion  of  the  great  mass  of  moral  and 
intelligent  citizens,  who,  in  their  customary  places  of 
business  and  around  their  own  fire-sides,  are  ambitious 
only  to  maintain  the  great  conservative  principles  of 
individual  happiness  and  social  order.  To  this  class 
of  my  fellow  citizens,  powerful  in  numbers,  and  yet 
more  powerful  in  character,  I  appeal.  Is  it  not  time, 
let  me  again  ask  you,  that  you  visited  the  transgressors 
in  question  with  a  rebuke  which  they  would  be  as  slow 
to  forget  as  you  to  apply  ?  You  revere  the  institu- 
tions and  the  ministers  of  religion.  Strive,  then,  to 
shield  them  from  flippant  sarcasms,  from  profligate 
levities,  and  from  Gothic  rage.  That  Elisha  E.  Pot- 
ter, B.  Hazard  and  James  D'Wolf,  are  old  offenders  in 
the  premises,  the  records  of  legislative  debates  will  in- 
contestibly  prove.  If,  however,  the  recent  avowals  of 
the  latter  be  sincere,  some  hopes  may  be  entertained 
that,  like  Henry  VHI.,  of  pious  memory,  he  may  ulti- 
mately win  for  himself  the  title  of  Defender  of  the 
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Faith !  These  gentlemen  cannot  complain  that  they 
are  dragged  before  the  public.  They  have  placed 
themselves  in  an  unfortunate  position — and,  however 
they  may  deprecate,  they  must  abide  the  consequences 
of  their  own  acts.  '  They  seem  to  think  it  belongs  to 
them  to  caution  the  people  against  the  P^Hests.  As 
was  wittily  said  on  another  occasion  with  regard  to 
Purgatory,  the  people  may  ^o  further,  and  fare  worse  ! 
They  may  escape  the  priests,  but  a  "  severer  wo " 
awaits  them,  if  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  poli- 
ticians. 

I  shall  resume  this  subject,  at  my  leisure,  and  pur- 
sue it  in  a  graver  tone.  In  the  mean  time,  I  invite 
my  fellow  citizens,  whether  attached  to  any  sect  or  to 
none,  to  examine  the  provisions  of  Mr.  D'Wolf's  "  re- 
ligious "  bill.  It  aims,  as  will  be  perceived,  a  fatal 
blow  at  existing  institutions  for  the  support  of  public 
worship  in  this  State ;  it  is  immoral  in  its  tendencies  ; 
and,  in  flagrant  contempt  of  the  true  principles  of  re- 
ligious freedom,  it  usurps  the  power  to  interfere  with 
the  consciences  of  the  people  in  religious  concernments. 
Toleration. 
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PROVIDENCE  JOTTRNAL,  JANUARY  29,  1834. 


TO  THE   I'EOrLE   OF   RHODE   ISLAND. 

KO.  11. 


Fellow  Citizens  : — 1  am  for  "  a  full  liberty  in  re- 
ligious concernments."  It  is  «m  this  broad  basis  that 
I  take  my  stand.  Entertaining  a  profound  veneration 
for  the  principles  of  Roger  Williams,  as  embodied  iu 
the  Charter  of  Charles  II.  and  in  the  noble  "  act  rela^ 
tlve  to  Eeligious  Freedom,"  I  cannot  sit  at  my  ease, 
while  the  civil  power  of  Ehode  Island  is  aiming  to 
trample  those  principles  in  the  dust.  They  constitute 
the  richest  patrimony  of  civic  renown,  which  our 
fathers  have  bequeathed  to  us,  and  God  forbid  that 
the  children  of  such  fathers,  and  the  inheritors,  in  the 
order  of  Providence,  of  such  a  patrimony,  should  suf- 
fer it  in  aught  to  be  diminished  ! — God  forbid,  that  our 
Legislature  should  be  suffered  to  usurp  a  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  consciences  of  tlie  people,  or  to  injure 
the  cause  of  Christianity  by  their  attempts  to  patron- 
ize it ! 

Roger  Williams,  were  he  alive  at  this  day,  would 
indignantly  disown  the  doctrines,  which  Messra 
D'Wolf  and  Hazard  have  broached,  and  which  they 
ask  the  Legislature  to  confirm.  How  would  he  have 
regarded  an  attempt  on  the  pail;  of  the  civil  power  to 
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direct  in  wliat  maimer  religious  Societies  shall  choose 
their  Ministers  ?  These  doctrines,  fellow  citizens,  can- 
not plead  the  sanction  of  his  venerable  name.  They 
are  of  less  illustrious  origin;  they  are  destitute  of 
soundness ;  and  no  legislative  enactments  can  long 
perpetuate  them. 

What,  let  me  ask,  fellow  citizens,  were  the  opinions 
of  Roger  Williams  on  the  great  question  of  religious 
liberty  ?  He  shall  answer  for  himself  In  one  of  his 
polemical  works  cited  by  Professor  Knowles,  his  intel- 
ligent biographer,  he  says,  "  I  desire  not  that  liberty 
myself  which  I  would  not  freely  and  impartially  weigh 
out  to  all  the  consciences  of  the  world  beside.  And, 
therefore,  I  do  humbly  conceive,  that  it  is  the  will  of 
the  Most  High  and  the  express  and  absolute  duty  of 
the  civil  powers  to  proclaim  an  absolute  freedom  in 
all  the  three  nations,  yea,  in  all  the  world,  (were  their 
power  so  large)  that  each  town  and  division  of  people, 
yea,  and  each  person  may  freely  enjoy,  what  worsliip, 
what  ■ministi'y,  wlmt  triaintenance  to  afford  thrni  their 
sold  dedretIC  In  a  subsequent  page  he  adds,  "  All 
these  consciences,  yea,  the  very  consciences  of  the 
Papists,  Jews,  <fec.,  ought  fi'eely  and  impartially  to  be 
permitted  their  respective  worships,  their  ministers  of 
worships,  and  what  way  of  maintainiTig  them  they 
freely  clhooser  Thus  comprehensive  was  the  tolera- 
tion of  Roger  Williams — it  embraced  aU  religions,  and 
assumed  not  to  determine  what  religion  was  "  reaV  and 
what  was  not. 

Upon  the  principle  of  a  complete  and  perpetual  di- 
vorce between  Church  and  State,  was  this  common- 
wealth founded — "  it  being,"  says  the  Charter,  "  much 
on  the  hearts  of  oui*  fathers  to  hold  forth  a  lively  ex- 
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periment  tliat  a  most  flourisMng  civil  State  may  stand 
and  best  be  maintained  with  a  full  liberty  in  religious 
concernments,"  The  Charter  moreover  expressly  de- 
clares, that  "  all  and  every  person  and  persons  may 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  freely  and 
fully  have  and  enjoy  his  and  their  own  judgments  and 
consciences  in  religious  concernments." 

In  entire  harmony  with  these  truly  wise  and  catholic 
principles  of  Eoger  Williams  and  the  Charter,  are  the 
principles  and  provisions  of  the  "  act  relative  to  Re- 
ligious Freedom."  To  this  act,  fellow  citizens,  let  me 
direct  your  attention.  For  my  present  purpose,  it  is 
unnecessary  that  I  should  quote  largely  from  this  ad- 
mirable exposition  of  the  pnmitwe  Rhode  Island  doc- 
trine of  toleration.  The  preamble  to  this  act  declares, 
"  that  to  suffer  the  civil  magistrate  to  intrude  his  pow- 
ers into  the  field  of  opinion  and  to  restrain  the  pro- 
fession or  propagation  of  principles  on  supposition  of 
their  ill  tendency,  is  a  dmigero-m  faUacy,  which  at 
once  destroys  all  religious  liberty,  because  he,  being 
of  coui'se  judge  of  that  tendency,  will  malce  his  opin- 
ions the  rule  of  judgment,  and  approve  or  condemn 
the  sentiments  of  others  only  as  they  shall  square 
with  or  differ  from  his  own ;  that  it  is  time  enough, 
for  the  rightful  purposes  of  civil  government,  for  its 
officers  to  interfere,  when  principles  break  out  into 
overt  acts  against  peace  and  good  order."  The  act 
provides  against  the  convpukory  support  of  public 
worship,  and  ends  with  this  emphatic  declaration: 
"no  man  shall  be  enforced,  restrained,  molested  or 
burthened  in  his  body  or  goods,  nor  shall  otherwise 
suffer  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief; 
but  all  men  shall  be  free  to  piofess,  and  by  argument 
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to  maintain,  their  opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
that  tlie  same  shall  m  no  wise  dtminislt,  enlarge  or 
affect  ilieir  ciml  capacities." 

I  have  quoted,  fellow  citizens,  th^ls  liberally  from 
the  early  documentary  history  of  Rhode  Island,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  to  you  that  Messrs.  D'Wolf's 
and  Hazard's  Report  and  BUI  on  the  subject  of  relig- 
ious eoiporations  contain  doctrines  and  provisions 
which  are  in  gross  and  palpable  violation  of  religious 
libeity,  as  we,  in  Rhode  Island,  understand  it. 

Tlie  Committee  have  very  truly  said  that  "the  only 
prudent  course  is  a  recurrence  to  first  principles."  I 
thank  them  for  the  suggestion,  and  will  very  willingly 
pursue  It. 

Mrst.  I  begin  with  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence.  You  aU  remember,  that  it  commences 
with  the  following  immortal  words — "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  selfevident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  lights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  tue  puRsurr  of  happiness."  I  presume 
that  even  Messrs.  D'Wolf  and  Hazard  will  acknowl- 
edge that  there  is  no  priestcraft  in  this. 

I  assert  then,  with  the  authors  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  that  this  right  to  pursue  our  own  hap- 
piness is  inalienable,  and  therefore  universal.  1'he 
only  limitation  of  which,  in  a  free  government,  it  is 
susceptible,  is  to  be  found  in  the  provision  that  a  man 
do  not  pursue  his  happiness  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
violate  the  rights  of  his  neighbor.  If  he  only  keep 
himself  within  this  limit,  lie  may  do  what  he  will,  and 
as  he  win.  In  plain  English,  it  is  nohodi 
what  he  does. 
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One  man  chooses  to  pursue  his  Jiappiness  ty  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  ;  he  has  an  inalienable  right  to 
do  90.  Several  men  choose  to  pursue  their  happiness 
by  ^lniting  in  this  business  ;  they  have  an  inalienable 
right  to  do  so,  and  also  to  conduct  their  business  as 
they  think  will  add  most  to  their  happiness.  And 
here,  let  me  tell  you,  fellow  citizens,  that  when  your 
General  Assembly  grants  chaiters  for  such  purposes, 
it  is  no  indidgence,  as  they  would  have  you  suppose ; 
it  is  your  inalienable  right.  It  is  only  doing  what 
you  sent  them  to  do,  and  what  you  pay  them  for  do- 
ing ;  and,  if  they  do  not  do  your  work  as  you  direct, 
you  very  well  know  what  is  the  remedy. 

Again ;  another  man  chooses  to  pursue  his  happi- 
ness by  engaging  in  the  whale  fishery ;  he  has  an  in- 
alienable right  so  to  pursue  it.  Several  men  have  a 
right  to  associate  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  all  neces- 
sary facilities  for  so  doing.  It  may,  in  them,  be  wise 
or  unwise ;  it  may  be  profitable,  or  unprofitable ;  that 
is  their  concei-n.  If  they  choose  thus  to  pursue  their 
happiness,  and  if,  in  so  doing,  they  do  not  violate  the 
rights  of  their  neighbors,  it  is  no  indulgence  to  allow 
them  to  do  it ;  it  is  their  inalienable  right,  for  which 
they  thank  no  one,  and  least  of  all  their  legislators, 
whose  only  business  it  is  to  execute  their  will  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution. 

Again ;  one  man  chooses  to  pursue  his  happiness  in 
religion,  or  the  worship  of  God.  I  assert  that  he  has 
an  inalienable  right  to  do  so.  Several  men  choose  to 
associate  for  this  purpose,  and  to  conduct  their  re- 
ligious concerns  in  just  such  manner  as  they  think 
will  best  promote  their  own  happiness.  1  assei-t  that 
they  have  an  inalienable  right  to  do  so.     It  makes  no 
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difference  whettcr  their  religion  be  'Weal"  or  Tiiireal ; 
■whether  it  "be  that  sort  of  religion  to  which  Messrs. 
D'Wolf  and  Hazard  entertain  an  hostility,  or  that  to 
which  they  entertain  no  hostility;  whether  it  be  that 
of  Friends,  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Uni- 
tarians or  Calvinists ;  whether,  in  fine,  it  be  that  of 
Protestants  or  Catholics,  Christians  or  Jews,  Pagans  or 
Mahometans.  A  man  has  an  inalienable  right  to  pur- 
sue his  happiness  in  this  matter,  just  as  he  pleases ; 
and  he  has  the  same  right  to  every  facility  for  so  doing, 
not  because  his  religion  is  "  real "  or  unreal  religion, 
but  simply  because  he  chooses,  in  this  way,  to  pursue 
his  happiness. 

I  have  not  done,  fellow  citizens,  with  "  first  princi- 
ples ;"  but,  as  I  have  transcended  my  limits,  further 
discussion  must  for  the  present  be  deferred.  The 
gravity  with  which  Messrs.  Hazard  and  D'Wolf  have 
advised  "  a  recurrence  "  to  them,  is  somewhat  amusing. 
The  sagacity  of  such  advice  on  their  part,  I  leave  you 
to  determine.  Toleeation. 
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PEOVIDEXCE  JOUENAt,  JANUAEF  31,   18M. 


TO   THE     PEOPLE  OF   RHODE  ISLAIfD. 
NO.  in. 


Fellow  Citizens:^!  again  recur  to  "fii-st  princi- 
ples," for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  you  how  grossly 
the  Committee  on  Religious  Corporations  are  aiming 
to  violate  them.  In  my  last,  I  attempted  to  satisfy 
you  that,  low  as  the  spirit  of  independence  has  fallen 
since  the  times  of  Roger  Williams,  you  have  yet  re- 
maining to  you  some  rights,  most  solemnly  asserted  in 
the  Declaration  of  American  Independence — rights, 
which  you  have  never  yet  surrendered  to  your  Legis- 
lature, and  which,  so  long  as  a  Rhode  Island  heart 
lieats  in  your  bosoms,  you  never  will  surrender ;  and 
that  among  these  rights  was  the  liberty  to  pursue 
your  own  happiness  in  the  way  of  religion,  just  as  you 
please,  and  to  associate  for  that  purpose  in  what  man, 
ner  you  please.  But  you,  fellow  citizens,  are  not  left 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  alone.  The  "  act 
relative  to  Religious  Freedom  "  is  the  glorious  patri- 
mony left  you  by  the  Fathers  of  Rhode  Island;  and  I 
shall  now  beg  you  to  follow  me  in  an  attentive  exam- 
ination of  that  act. 

The  principle  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  in  any  manner  he  chooses,  has  always 
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"been  recognized  as  the  fandamental  article  of  civil  lib- 
erty. But  while  it  lias  been  acknowledged  in  theory, 
it  has,  in  the  case  of  religion,  been  frequently  violated 
in  practice.  Of  this,  our  forefathers  were  apprised  by 
their  own  sad  experience.  They,  therefore,  in  the  act 
relative  to  Keligious  Freedom,  intended  expressly  to 
make  known  to  the  world  how  they  applied  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  case  of  religious  concernments.  How  they 
understood  it,  we  shall  presently  see. 

There  has  been  much  said,  in  later  days,  about  the 
union  of  Church  and  State.  It  is 'a  vile  alliance,  and 
it  is  your  glory,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  you  set  the 
world  the  tirst  example  of  having  from  the  beginning 
despised  it.  But  let  me  ask  you,  whenever  this  con- 
nexion has  existed,  who  made  the  first  advances,  the 
Church  or  the  State  ?  Has  the  Church  desired  to  in- 
terfere with  the  State,  or  the  State  to  interfere  with 
the  Church  ?  "What  Church  has  ever  sought  the  alli- 
ance of  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Hazard  or  the  Hon.  James 
D'Wolf?  And  7W3W,  has  the  proposition  to  decide 
what  is  "real  religion"  proceeded  from  any  of  our 
numerous  sects,  or  from  a  Committee  of  your  own 
Legislature?  My  blood  boils  while  I  record  it.  If 
we  bear  this,  we  deserve  to  bear  it. 

Now,  it  was  precisely  against  such  interference  that 
the  act  conceming  Religious  Freedom  was  intended  to 
guard.  It  was  designed  to  exclude  every  thing  which 
had  to  do  with  perfect  freedom  in  religious  concern- 
ments from  being  a  matter  of  legislative  enactment. 
It  was  intended  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  legislator,  so 
that  he  should  not  interfere  with  religion,  either  for 
good  or  for  bad,  whether  that  religion  were  real  or 
unreal.     You  have  only  to  read  the  act,  which  I  have 
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requested  the  Printer  to  publish  entire,  to  be  satisfied 
that  every  word  I  have  said  is  true. 

The  act  begins  by  asserting  that  Almighty  God 
created  the  mind  free,  that  he  never  propagated  re- 
ligion by  coercion,  and  that  therefore  for  the  legislators, 
civU  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  to  assume  dominion  over 
the  faith  of  others,  setting  up  their  own  opinion  as  the 
only  true  and  infallible  (or  real,  as  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  calls  it)  and  endeavoring  to  impose  them  on 
others  is  presumption,  and  has  established  false. re- 
ligions over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  and  through 
all  time.  This  is  the  fundamental  article.  Yon  per- 
ceive, it  asserts  that  legislators  have  no  right  to  enter 
at  all  upon  the  question  what  opinions  are  true,  infal- 
lible, or  real ;  nor  have  they  any  right,  in  any  man- 
ner, whether  in  smaller  matters  or  greater,  to  impose 
them  upon  others— in  a  word,  that  the  whole  subject 
is  wholly  and  forever  removed  by  this  act  beyond  their 
jurisdiction.  I  know  not,  fellow  citizens,  whether  it 
is  with  pride  or  with  shame,  that  I  ought  to  add,  that 
this  is  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  Rhode 
Island,  that  a  public  and  deliberate  attempt  has  been 
made  to  trample  on  this  magna  ehai-ta  of  our  liber- 
ties. 

But  our  forefathers  did  not  stop  here.  They  knew 
that  there  were  several  ways  in  which  legislators  had 
formerly  attempted  to  interfere  in  matters  of  religious 
concernment.  For  each  of  these  they  proceeded,  in 
the  remaining  part  of  this  act,  to  make  every  possible 
provision  of  exclusion.  One  of  these  ways  was  to 
attempt  to  help  religion,  by  selecting  that  form  which 
legislators  thought  real,  and  make  every  citizen  pay 
for  its  support,  or  else  to  force  every  individual  to 
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pay  for  some  religion,  only  leaving  him  tlie  choice  of 
that  to  which  his  tax  should  go.  Against  both  of 
these  forms  of  domination,  they  have  therefore  pro- 
tested. They  assei-t  "  that  to  compel  a  man  to  fmiiish 
contrib-utions  of  money  for  the  propagation  of  opinions 
which  he  disbelieves,  is  sinfnl  and  tyrannical;  that 
even  the  forcing  him  to  support  this  or  that  teacher  of 
his  own  religious  persuasion,  is  depriving  him  of  the 
comfortable  liberty  of  giving  his  contributions  to  the 
particular  pastor  whose  morals  he  would  make  his 
pattern."  They  therefore  enacted,  that  "no  man  shall 
be  compelled  to  frequent  or  support  any  religious  wor- 
ship, place  or  ministry  whatsoever."  In  this  way,  there- 
fore, did  they  exclude  legislators  from  helping  re- 
ligion. 

But  the  legislator  may  interfere  with  religion  in 
another  way ;  instead  of  helping,  he  may  attempt  to 
wjure  it.  He  may  forbid  the  exercise  of  religious 
ordinances  altogethei',  or,  in  particular  sects,  he  may 
deprive  a  religious  man  of  some  of  his  rights,  by  mak- 
ing distinctions  between  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties which  oiie  man  enjoys  and  those  which  another 
man  enjoys.  Against  this  usurpation  also  has  the  wis- 
dom of  our  fathers  protected  us.  They  proceed  to 
declare,  that  our  civil  rights  luive  no  dependence  on  owr 
religious  opinions  ;  that  is,  that  as  a  man  acquires  no 
civil  right  by  becoming  religious,  so  also  he  parts  with 
none,  and  that  as  a  man  parts  with  no  civil  right  by 
becoming  irreligious,  so  on  the  contrary,  he  acquires 
none.  In  other  words,  that  every  religious  man  or 
body  of  mei  has  just  the  same  right  to  the^wsMi'^  of 
happiness,  in  his  own  way,  and  is  as  much  entitled  to 
all  the  facilities  for  so  doing,  as  any  other  man,  or  any 
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other  body  of  men.  And,  though  these  men  may  dare 
to  sneer  at  you  in  yonr  own  Legislature,  and  to  hold 
you  up  to  scorn  in  tar-rooms,  yet  let  me  tell  you,  fel- 
low citizens,  that  the  humblest  of  your  religious 
teachers,  whom  they  contemptuously  call  priests  and 
parsons,  holding  this  glorious  act  in  his  hand,  may  look 
the  most  arrogant  of  your  slanderers  coolly  in  the  face, 
and  tell  them  that  you  are  yet  entitled  to  the  same 
share  of  the  civil  liberty  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Pi'ovidence  Plantations  as  the  most  purse-proud 
ai'istocrat  or  the  most  blaspheming  legislator. 

And  again ;  our  forefathei-s  foresaw,  with  prophetic 
sagacity,  that  politicians  might  attempt,  in  a  more  in- 
sidious way,  to  lay  their  unhallowed  hands  upon  the 
act  of  religious  liberty.  They  might  profess  a  "  deep 
and  sincere  respect  for  real  religion,"  but  yet,  pretend 
to  fear  that  some  forms  of  Christianity  might  "  obscure 
the  brightness  of  real  religion  by  bigotry,  and  want 
of  charity ; "  and,  therefore,  that  it  might  be  necessary 
for  the  civil  legislator  to  approve  or  condemn  (that  is, 
be  favorable  or  hostile  to)  the  sentiments  of  othei-s,  as 
they  squared  with,  or  differed  from  his  own.  Or 
again,  our  forefathers  knew  that  politicians,  professing 
great  respect  for  Christianity,  might  tell  you  that  it 
was  a  very  obscure  system,  which  the  Apostles  them- 
selves "could  with  difficulty  understand;"  that  a 
much  better  religion,  however,  w^  some  day  to  come 
out  of  it,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  lay  some 
judicious  restraints  upon  the  rights  of  every  man  to 
propagate  his  present  opinions  as  he  pleased;  I  say, 
our  forefathers,  as  though  they  had  foreseen  that  this 
ve?y  report  was  to  be  written,  met  these  very  senti- 
ments with  the  following  grave  rebuke  :— "  To  suffer 
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the  civil  (not  the  eeclesiaatical)  magistrate  to  ihoteude 
his  powers  into  the  field  of  opinion,  and  to  restrain 
their  profession  or  peopagation,  on  supposition  of 
THEIR  ILL  TENDENCY,  19  a  dangeroiis  fallacy,  which  at 
once  DESTROYS  ALL  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY,  becausc  he,  be- 
ing of  course  judge  of  that  tendency,  will  make  his 
opinions  the  rule  of  judgment,  and  oppose  or  con- 
demn (just  as  this  committee  have  done)  the  senti- 
ments of  others  only  as  they  shall  square  with  or  dif- 
fei"  from  his  own."  Now,  in  vii-tue  of  this  immortal 
declaration,  I,  in  your  name,  tell  this  committee  that 
they  have  insulted  you,  they  have  disgraced  their  con- 
stituents, they  have  trampled  on  the  charter  of  your 
religious  liberty ;  they  have  tarnished  the  honor  of 
the  State ;  and  they  have  shamed  the  memory  of  our 
illustnous  ancestors.  And,  I  tell  you  that,  without  any 
thanks  to  them,  and  notwithstanding  all  they  may  say 
about  the  tendency  of  your  various  systems,  you  have  a 
perfect  right  to  profess  any  religion  or  no  religion,  just 
as  you  please.  And  you  have  a  right  to  propagate 
what  you  believe,  as  you  please,  provided  you  do  not 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  others,  and  to  appropriate 
any  part  of  yom-  money,  yes,  and  to  fund  it,  if  you 
will,  for  this  very  purpose.  You  have  just  the  same 
right  to  invest  it  in  this  manner,  if  you  choose,  as  to 
invest  it  in  a  cotton  factory,  or  a  whaling  voyage. 

Kemember  one  thing,  however,  fellow  citizens,  I  do 
not  advise  you  to  fund  your  money  in  this  manner.  I 
believe  funds  to  be  an  injury  to  a  church,  a  religious 
society,  or  a  religious  charity.  I  advise  you,  therefore, 
never  tofvmd  a  cent  in  this  manner.  This,  however, 
is  one  question.  It  is  a  veiy  different  question  whether 
the  legislators  of  your  own  creation,  placed  where 
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they  are  by  your  breath,  shall  dictate  to  you  what  you 
shall,  and  what  you  shall  not  do,  with  your  own  hard- 
earned  money. 

And,  finally,  to  set  this  question  in  all  its  points 
forever  at  rest,  they  assert  that  "  it  is  tiiiw  enough  for 
the  rightful  purposes  of  civil  government,  for  its  offi- 
cers to  interfere,  when  principles  break  out  into  overt 
acts  against  peace  and  good  order."  This  settles  at 
once  the  whole  case.  When  peace  and  good  order  are 
violated,  the  transgressors  are  punished  by  ordinary 
laws,  not  because  they  ai-e  religious  or  irreligious,  but 
simply  because  they  are  breakers  of  the  peace.  As 
the  civil  magistrate  is  not  to  interfere  until  this 
event  occurs,  and  as  this  event  is  provided  for  on 
other  principles,  it  is  manifest  that,  in  the  case  of  re- 
ligion, he  is  not  to  interfere  at  all.  And  yet,  here  is  a 
series  of  acts,  all  of  them  interfering  most  palpably  in 
religious  concernments,  without  one  shadow  of  accu- 
sation of  overt  act  to  justify  such  interference.  It  is 
all  a  tissue  of  most  atrocious  usurpation,  without  the 
color  of  justification.  It  is  just  as  gross  a  usui-pation 
of  power,  as  though  they  had  proposed  for  it  to  be 
enacted  that  you  and  I  should  be  transported  to  Cuba 
to  labor  on  the  honorable  gentleman's  coffee  plantation. 

Fellow  citizens,  I  have  done  for  to-day.  One  thought, 
however,  has  occuiTed  to  me,  and,  as  I  feel  disposed  to 
speak  plainly  to  you,  as  men  who  are  engaged  in  a 
common  and  important  cause  should  do,  I  will  suggest 
it,  and  close.  You  have  observed,  as  I  have  examined 
this  act  in  relation  to  Religious  Fi-eedom,  how  exactly 
all  its  principles  and  provisions  are,  step  by  step,  op- 
posed to  all  the  piinciples  and  provisions  of  the  Re- 
port and  Bin  now  before  your  General  Assembly. 
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This  coincidence  has  struck  me  as  a  most  remarkable 
fact.  I  know  not  how  to  account  for  it,  "but  upon  one 
of  two  suppositions.  The  first  is,  that  our  forefathers 
were  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  knew,  to 
the  letter,  just  what  these  gentlemen  were  going,  at 
this  late  day,  to  propose,  or  else,  that  these  gentlemen 
minutely  studied  every  provision  of  this  act,  in  order 
purposely  to  construct  an  act  which,  at  a  single  blow, 
should  prostrate  your  religious  liberties  at  their  feet. 
Which  supposition  is  most  probably  true,  you,  who 
know  the  character  of  these  gentlemen,  can  judge  as 
well  as  I.  So  much  for  the  prudence  of  reciurence  to 
" first  pHiiciples.^^  '■'■  I  tlmnlc  tlhee,  J&>jo,for  teacMng  me 
tlmt  word^  rr> 

iOLE]iAT10:<". 


PEOVIDENCE  JOXJENAL,  FEBRUARY  1,  1834. 


TO   THE   PEOPLE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 

MO.    IV. 


Fellow  Cittzkns  : — I  have  not  yet  done  with  the 
Report  and  Bill  on  the  subject  of  Religious  Corpora- 
tions. They  furnish  abundant  materials  for  grave  and 
indignant  commentary.  In  gross  and  palpable  viola- 
tion of  your  great  Charter  of  Religious  Freedom,  the 
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Committee  have  dared  to  "  intrude  their  powers  into 
the  FIELD  OF  OPINION ;  and,  as  if  in  contempt  of  youi- 
understandings,  they  have  also  dared  to  style  their  pro- 
ject "an  act  to  cakrt  ihto  effect  the  principles  de- 
clared in  the  act  relative  to  Religious  Freedom !"  If 
the  spii-it  of  Roger  Williams  be  not  dead  within  you, 
you  wiU  resist,  resolutely  and  pertinaciously  resist, 
this  unhallowed  intrasion.  If  I  do  not  mistake  you, 
fellow  citizens,  you  -will  never  sun-ender  an  inch  of  the 
ground  upon  which  this  Committee,  with  the  proverbial 
modesty  of  squatters,  have  planted  themselves.  They 
have  no  business  there ;  and  if  they  do  not  retract, 
you  must  drive  them  oflF.  What  if  your  Legislature 
sustain  this  Committee?  What  if  they  dol  If  they 
pass  that  bill,  they  will  transcend  their  powers ;  they 
will  trample  on  your  dearest  rights;  they  will  be 
guilty  of  the  most  atrocious  usurpation.  I  have 
known  you  long,  fellow  citizens,  and  I  know  you 
well.  You  will  NE-vFiR  SUBMIT  to  a  deliberate  and 
flagrant  violation  of  your  eights.  You  will  never 
suffer  any  Legislatm-e  to  prescribe  to  you  in  what 
manner  you  shall  choose  your  religious  teachers,  or  in 
what  manner  you  shall  support  them. 

Buring  a  temporary  absence  from  the  city,  this  dis- 
cussion must  be  interrupted.  I  shall,  ere  long,  resume 
it.  In  the  mean  time,  I  leave  with  you,  fellow  citizens, 
this  pregnant  exhortation : — "  When  your  rights  are  at 
stake,  contend  for  the  ninth  pakt  of  a  haie." 

Toleration" 
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PEOVTDENCB  JOTJEKAL,  FEBETJAKr  1 


W   THE  PEOPLE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 

NO.  T. 


Fellow  Citizeks  : — The  General  Assembly  has  ad- 
journed, without  passing  the  bill  for  the  subversion  of 
religious  freedom.  As,  however,  it  was  permitted  to 
lie  on  their  table,  it  is  evident  that  our  liberty  is  yet 
in  danger.     I  shall,  therefore,  continue  the  subject. 

As  this  Committee  have  referred  frequently  to  the 
power  granted  to  religious  corporations  of  taxing 
pews,  for  the  support  of  a  minister,  and  as  they  have 
directed  all  their  logic,  and  most  of  their  eloquence,  to 
the  mystification  of  the  subject,  I  will  endeavor  to 
place  it  before  you,  in  its  tme  light — and,  let  me  tell 
you,  it  is  a  subject  on  which  you  and  I  are  just  as 
well  qualified  to  judge  as  any  of  your  legislators. 

Mrst. — The  grant  of  incorporations,  in  itself,  is  no 
act  of  iiidulgence,  it  is  merely  the  acknowledging  of  a 
right.  I  have  shown  you,  that  every  man  has  a  right 
to  pursue  his  happiness  as  he  pleases,  provided  he 
do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  his  neighbors.  If 
the  object  of  pursuit  require  the  establishment  of  an 
association,  men  have  a  right  to  associate,  and  to  gov- 
ern themselves,  as  they  agree  among  themselves,  only 
not  interfering  with  the  rights  of  others.    Now,  I  say, 
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that  granting  men  power  to  do  this,  is  no  iru 
it  is  only  aetiiowledging  a  right,  and,  still  more,  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding,  not  of  Mndering,  such  pursuits, 
of  securing  (not  taMng  away)  such  rights,  "  are  Gov- 
e'i'nments  iTistituted.''''  And  the  moment  a  government, 
in  any  manner,  intermeddles  with  that  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness in  the  humblest  individual,  which  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  rights  of  others,  that  moment  such 
government  "becomes  a  tyranny.  It  assumes  a  power 
which  was  never  confided  to  it. 

Second. — The  veiy  notion  of  a  corporation,  involves 
the  power  in  the  members  to  govern  themselves,  in  the 
way  which  they  think  will  best  promote  their  object, 
provided,  as  before,  they  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
no  one  else.  This  is  a  fundamental  principle.  It  is, 
in  its  nature,  universal.  If  it  be  granted  to  one  cor- 
poration, it  must  be  granted  to  all ;  if  it  be  denied  to 
one,  it  must  be  denied  to  aU.  Neither  a  legislature, 
nor  a  community,  has  any  right  to  make  any  distinc- 
tion. The  only  questions  to  be  asked  are,  is  the  object 
innocent,  are  the  means  free  from  interference  with  the 
lights  of  others.  Within  these  limits,  the  corporators 
have  an  inalienable  right  to  pursue  their  own  happi- 
ness in  their  own  way.  Their  arrangements  may  be 
wise  or  unwise,  judicious  or  frivolous,  that  is  their  con- 
cern. If  they  agree  among  themselves,  the  commu- 
nity has  no  business  to  interfere. 

2kird. — And  hence,  whenever  any  expense  is  in- 
cuwed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  object  of  a  corpora- 
tion, they  have  a  perfect  right  to  agree  among  them- 
selves, how  this  expense  shall  be  met,  and  how  the 
dues  shall  be  collected.  It  makes  no  difference  how 
this  matter  is  arranged.    If  they  agree  among  tJiem- 
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selves,  and  voluntarily  enter  into  contract  on  these  con- 
ditions, this  is  enough.  If  they  are  satisfied,  it  is  the 
business  of  no  one  to  interfere.  It  is  a  matter  of  sim- 
ple voluntary  contract  which  every  corporator  Itnow- 
ingly  enters  into,  and  he  holds  his  share  of  the  com- 
mon stocli,  suhjeet  to  conditions,  to  which  he  has  him- 
self assented. 

Fourth. — If  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  it  is 
then  a  l)reach  of  contract,  which  civil  society  is  bound, 
in  all  cases,  to  enforce.  When  we  enter  into  civil  so- 
ciety, we  suiTender  up  the  right  of  enforcing  our  own 
contracts  and  avenging  our  own  wrongs,  on  the  uni- 
versal condition,  that  society  will,  in  all  eases,  perform 
that  service  for  ns.  It  makes  no  diiference  with  whom 
the  contract  is  made,  with  a  company  or  an  individual ; 
if  the  object  be  innocent,  and  the  obligation  be  volun- 
tary, the  language  of  law  invariably  is,  the  contract 
must  be  fulfilled.  And  from  the  operation  of  this  in- 
variable rule,  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  can,  without 
the  gi'ossest  oppi'ession,  be  excluded.  It  is  not,  then, 
a  violation  of  liberty  to  oblige  men  to  fiilfill  their  con- 
tracts, but  it  is  a  violation  of  liberty,  to  exclude  any 
man,  or  any  class  of  men,  from  the  benefit  of  using 
this  power  of  society,  whenever  they  may  need  it. 
And  again,  it  is  not  oppression,  to  oblige  a  man  to  fulfill 
a  contract  which  he  has  voluntarily  made,  but  it  is  op- 
pression to  say,  that  he  shall,  or  that  he  shall  noteiiiev 
into  such  a  contract. 

^ifth — Now,  Keligious  Corporations  come  under 
precisely  these  rules: — 1st.  The  object  is  iuTwceiit; 
men  have  a  right  to  pursue  tlieir  lmppim.eS8  in  this  man- 
ner. 2d.  If  they  see  fit,  they  have  a  right  to  as- 
?  for  this  puipose,  and  to  make  for  themselves 
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such  regulations  as  they  tliink  "best  adapted  to  accom- 
plisli  their  ohject.  3d.  As  the  purposes  of  the  asso- 
ciation involves  expense,  they  have  a  right  to  agree 
among  themselves,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
expenses  shall  he  defrayed.  4th.  Any  man  has  a 
right  to  join  such  an  association,  or  to  let  it  alone.  If 
he  join,  he  enters  into  a  contract  with  the  other  cor- 
porators to  act  according  to  the  rules  which  have  been 
established,  and,  in  cases  of  failure,  to  suffer  the  con- 
sequences in  the  manner  that  tliese  rules  have  set 
foi-th.  It  is  then  precisely  of  the  nature  of  a  simple 
contract ;  and  a  religious  corporation  has  just  the  same . 
rlglit  to  the  power  of  society  to  enforce  this  contract, 
as  a  merchant,  when  hp  collects  a  debt,  or  a  Bank, 
when  it  sells  shares  to  pay  an  assessment.  And  of  this 
right  it  cannot  be  depiived,  unless  it  be  singled  out 
ii'om  every  other  corporation,  to  be  made  the  object  of 
atrocious  oppression. 

And  still  further,  not  only  is  it  at  variance  with  the 
first  principles  of  civil  liberty,  thus  to  depi'ive  a  relig- 
ious coi-poration  of  its  common  right  of  enforcing  con- 
tracts, it  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  Act  for  Religious 
Freedom.  In  that  act  it  is  declared  that  civil  rights 
shall  not  be  dependent  upon  religious  opinions,  and 
that  a  citizen's  rights  shall  be  neither  increased,  nor 
diminished,  nor  affected  by  his  religious  belief  Now, 
if  on  account  of  his  religious  belief^  or  in  any  one  of 
his  religious  concernments,  he  is  deprived  of  the  com- 
mon- iHglii  of  enforcing  contracts,  his  rights  do  depend 
upon  his  religious  opinions ;  and  they  are  affected  and 
diminished,  on  account  of  his  religious  belief.  Thus, 
fellow  citizens,  the  fundamental  principle  of  your 
noble  Charter  of  Religious  Freedom  is  violated. 
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The  fact,  fellow  citizens,  plainly  is,  ttat,  when  a 
contract  has  "been  made  for  an  innocent  purpose,  the 
civil  authority  has  no  reason  for  inquiry  beyond  the 
simple  fact  of  contract.  It  has  no  right  to  say,  this 
is  a  manufacturing  contract,  we  will  not  enforce  it,  or  a 
commercial  contract,  and  we  will  not  enforce  it.  If  it 
lie  a  contract,  that  is  enough.  The  parties  have  bound 
themselves,  and  they  are  to  be  held  to  their  obligation. 
And,  I  contend,  that  the  civil  authority  can  not  deny  to 
religious  corjiorations  the  right  of  enforcing  contracts 
— a  right  common  to  the  meanest  citizen,  nay  to  the 
slave  and  the  alien,  without  distinctly  selecting  relig- 
ion, and  making  it  a  subject  for  legislation,  for  the 
purpose  of  depriving  of  a  portion  of  their  rights,  all 
this  class  of  persons.  Now,  every  one  must  perceive 
that  this  is  as  much  legislating  on  tJie  subject  of  relig- 
ion, as  if  they,  on  the  other  hand,  should  vote  to  ex- 
cuse religious  men  from  taxation,  or  give  them  ten 
dollars  apiece  fi-om  the  common  treasury.  Both  are, 
by  the  act  of  Eeligious  Freedom,  totally  and  forever 
out  of  their  power.  Fellow  citizens,  you  have  never 
confided  to  them  such  authority,  and,  until  you  are 
willing  to  become  their  bondmen,  you  never  will 

And  now,  with  these  incontrovertible  facts  full  in 
your  memoiy,  I  beg  you  seriously  to  observe  the  con- 
summate art  with  which  this  legislative  committee 
have  attempted  to  steal  from  you  this  heritage  of  your 
fathers. 

In  the  first  place,  they  tell  you  that  the  greater  part 
of  your  religious  charters  have  been  granted  within  a 
few  years,  just  as  though  the  prindph  were  settled  by 
number.  I  would  ask  them  "whether  charters  have  not 
always  been  granted  whenever  they  have  been  wanted^ 
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and  whether  any  other  men,  before  themselves,  ever 
doubted  your  HgM  to  them,  whenever  you  wished  for 
them  ?     This,  however,  is  merely  the  entering  wedge. 

The  committee  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  tell  you 
that  it  is  only  within  a  very  short  time  that  any  socie- 
ties have  been  "  indulged  with  the  power  of  assessing 
taxes  on  pews  for  the  support  of  a  minister."  I  have 
before  showed  you,  that  this  power  is  merely  the 
power  common  to  the  alien  and  the  slave,  of  enforc- 
ing contracts  which  have  been  voluntarily  entered  into ; 
and  the  granting  of  this  they  call  indulgence  !  In  the 
face  of  the  act  for  religious  freedom,  which  declares 
that  a  man's  rights  shall  not  be  affected  by  his  re- 
ligion, they  dare  to  tell  you  that  it  is  an  indtdgence  for 
a  religious  man  to  exercise  a  right  which  eveiy  other 
man  enjoys,  and  of  which  he  can  not  be  deprived, 
without  affecting  his  rights  in  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant respects  for  which  society  is  organized. 

Their  next  step  is  to  inform  you  hy  whom  this  in- 
dulgence has  been  gi-anted.  It  is  by  their  honorable 
selves.  They  tell  you  "  we  have  begun  by  incorporat- 
ing religious  societies,  have  next  empowered  them  to 
tax,  for  repairs,"  &c.  The  antecedent  to  we,  is  "  our 
predecessors  in  legislation."  And  they  tell  you 
gravely,  that  it  is  prudent  for  them  to  "retrace  their 
steps,  and  be  more  cautious  for  the  future."  That  is, 
they  first,  very  modestly,  assert  that  the  power  of  regu- 
lating your  religious  concernments  is  in  their  hands, 
and  then,  that  they  have  thus  far  indulged  you  in  too 
much  freedom,  and  finally  with  great  coolness  infoiin 
you,  that  they  are  now  about  to  take  away  that  free- 
dom which  you  have  thus  far  owed  to  their  indulgence  1 
I  have  never  seen  but  one  state  paper,  which  could 
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compare  witli  this,  in  the  arrogancy  of  its  assumptions, 
and  that  one  contains  precisely  a  similar  sentiment.  It 
is  the  declaration  of  the  Holy  Alliance  at  the  congress 
of  Laybach.  The  allied  Sovereigns  there  declare,  that 
"  all  useful  and  necessaiy  changes  ought  only  to  ema- 
nate from  the  free  will  and  intelligent  conviction  of 
those  whom  God  has  made  responsible  for  power." 
That  is,  these  tyrants,  in  common  vrith  this  legislative 
committee,  declare  that  the  people  are  to  be  indvlged 
in  the  possession  of  such  of  their  lights  as  may  seem 
best  to  their  rulers. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  coincidence  of  sentiment 
which  this  Report  presents  with  European  notions. 
The  Committee  at  the  close  of  their  Eeport,  beg  leave 
to  recommend  to  your  particular  notice,  the  present 
condition  of  Germany ;  and  to  tell  you  that  you  will 
be  much  happiei"  by  adopting  the  sort  of  freedom  con- 
feiTcd  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  Prince  Metter- 
nich.  They  tell  you,  that  men  have  much  more  re- 
ligious freedom  in  Germany  than  here,  and  the  infer- 
ence plainly  is,  that  you  had  better  exchange  your 
present  condition  for  that  which  they  so  highly  ap- 
prove. If  you  feel  disposed  to  do  so,  you  will  doubt- 
less follow  their  advice.  The  two  first  offices  of  State 
could  be  very  easily  filled.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  would,  I  doubt  not,  serve  you  as  Emperor, 
and  the  second  member,  no  dull  pupil  in  the  school  of 
Mettemich,  would  not  refuse  to  be  his  Minister.  Al- 
though, as  I  remarked  to  you,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
address,  the  General  Assembly  adjourned,  without 
passing  the  bill  for  the  subversion  of  religious  free- 
dom, yet  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  the  bill  only 
?  upon  the  table  of  the  House ;   at  the  next  ses- 
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sion,  its  zealous  patrons  may  awake  it  to  life  and 
action.  This  you  cannot  be  slow  to  believe,  wben  you 
recollect  of  what  "  stuff"  the  leaders  of  your  General 
Assembly  are  made,  and  what  bland  and  gentle 
guardians  of  your  religious  concernments  the  Com- 
mittee on  Religious  Corporations  have,  thus  fai-,  ap- 
proved themselves.  Recollect,  fellow  citizens,  that, 
within  the  last  year,  a  very  respectable  religious  so- 
ciety in  the  city  of  Trov'idence,  hAYing  Offreed  amoncf 
themselves  that  their  pews  should  be  taxed  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  minister,  asked  of  the  Legislature  the  cus- 
tomary provisions  for  enforcing  this  simple  contract — 
a  contract,  beneficial  to  themselves,  and  entirely  inno- 
cent with  respect  to  others — a  contract,  which  they 
had  the  most  unquestionable  right  to  make,  and  which 
the  Legislature  were  in  duty  bound  to  furnish  them 
the  ordinary  means  to  enforce.  But  what  did  they 
do?  What,  fellow  citizens,  did  they  dare  to  do? 
With  the  tolerant  doctrines  of  Roger  Williams  in 
their  mouths,  with  the  act  for  Religious  Freedom  be- 
fore their  eyes,  they  denied,  to  this  respectable  body  of 
their  constituents,  not  a  questionable  ^nVi'^e,  but  an 
undoubted  right.  I  lament  that  this  act  of  atrocious 
usui'pation  was  not  indignantly  and  perseveringly  re- 
sisted. I  advert  to  it,  now,  for  the  purpose  of  warning 
you  against  still  more  flagrant  encroachments  upon  your 
freedom  in  religious  concernments.  The  work  of 
usui'pation  is  in  progress,  and,  if  you  sit  with  folded 
hands,  its  authors  will  not  want  the  hardihood  to  con- 
summate it.  Believe  me,  fellow  citizens,  infidel  spite 
does  not  soon  exhale  its  venom ;  Gothic  rage  does  not 
quickly  spend  its  fury.  Keep,  then,  a  vigilant  eye 
upon  this  great  subject,  and  raise,  should  the  occasion 
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seem  to  demand  it,  the  note  of  indignant  remonstrance. 
Your  legislators,  let  me  tell  you,  however  contemptu- 
ously they  may  presume  t-o  speak  of  your  institutions 
and  ministers  of  religion — however  they  may  reck- 
lessly trample  on  your  rights,  never  will  l>e  found  to 
undervalue  your  favor*  They  love  their  places  too 
well  for  that.  They  may  have  no  respect  for  con- 
sciences, l>ut  they  are  tremblingly  alive  to  consequences. 
They  may  affect  to  despise  you  as  Ghristians,  but  they 
will  be  slow  to  offend  you  as  citizens.  They  may  care 
naught  for  the  awful  denunciations  of  the  Bible,  but 
they  will  mend  their  morals,  and  their  manners  too,  at 
the  rebuke  of  the  ballot  box.  Toleeatio:?. 

•In  January.  I8f!9,  the  General  Asaenilily  of  Eliodc  Island,  passed  an  Act 
entitled  "  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Bishop  and  Vicar  General  of  the  Diocese 
of  Hartford,  together  with  the  pastor  and  two  laymen  of  any  Roman  Catholic 
Chnroh,  or  congregation,  in  Rhode  Island." 

This  act  pioviJed  that  the  officers  named  in  its  title,  and  two  laymen,  might 
iDecome  a  Corporation,  and  among  other  rights,  might  purchase,  hold,  and  con- 
vey real  and  personal  property,  to  an  nntiniited  amount, — a  restriction  being 
placed  on  the  amount  of  property  that  one  incorporated  Congregation  might 
possess,  over  and  above  its  churcLes,  buildings,  parsonages,  school-Louses, 
asylums  and  cemeteries.  It  is  required  by  the  act  itself  that,  the  Corpora- 
tion so  created,  shall  at  all  times,  be  subject  to  the  general  laws,  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.— iM. 
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MEMORIAL 

IN  FAVOE  OF  THE  PEOHIBITION  OF  ALL  LOTTERIES. 


To  THE  IIOKORABLE  GehEEAL  ASSEMBLY  OE  TIIR  StATE 

OF  Rhode  Islakd  : — - 

TuE  undersigned,  citizens  of  Rhode  Island,  learn 
with  surprise  and  regret,  that  a  proposition  has,  within 
a  few  days,  been  made  to  the  Honorable  General  As- 
sembly, by  a  citizen  of  another  State,  which,  should  it 
be  accepted,  would  entail  upon  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  the  complicated  evils  of  the  Lottery  System. 
Till  now,  the  undersigned  had  hoped  that  no  efforts 
would  be  made,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  to  evade  the 
plain  and  authoritative  declaration  of  the  popular 
will,  in  regard  to  Lotteries,  which  is  to  be  found  em- 
bodied in  the  Constitution  of  Rhode  Island  among  the 
restrictions  upon  the  legislative  power.  -They  bad 
hoped  that  the  tioie  intent  and  meaning  of  that  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution,  which  prohibits  all  Lot- 
teries, were  too  obvious  to  be  defeated  by  a  resort  to 
rules  of  construction  so  technical  that,  if  applied  to 
other  cases,  they  would  vacate  some  of  the  great  con- 
stitutional rights  intended  to  be  secured  to  the  peo- 
ple. They  had  hoped  that  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter, 
of  the  Constitution  was  so  adverse  to  the  lottery  sys- 
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tern,  in  all  its  forms  of  misehief,  as  to  repel  any  man 
from  approaching  the  General  Assembly  with  a  propo- 
sition, which,  should  it  iind  favor,  would,  in  effect, 
give  a  stranger,  and  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  the 
exclusive  right  to  flood  every  town  and  village  in 
Khode  Island  with  foreign  lottery  tickets.  Can  any 
pecuniary  consideration,  however  large,  be  deemed  an 
adequate  compensation  for  the  injmy  which  such  a 
measure  wonld  inflict  upon  the  morals  of  the  people, 
and  for  the  deep  stain  which  it  would  leave  upon  the 
character  of  the  State  ?  The  undersigned  deem  this 
to  be  a  question  of  very  grave  moment  to  the  interests 
and  to  the  fair  fame  of  Khode  Island.  Not  for  a 
single  moment,  can  they  tolerate  the  thought  that  a 
provision  in  our  Constitution,  which  is  specially  in- 
tended to  support  the  cause  of  public  morals,  and  to 
protect  the  poor  against  those  who  seek  to  enrich 
themselves  by  experiments  on  the  credulity  of  the 
poor,  should  be  treated  as  a  nullity,  almost  before  the 
ink  is  dry  upon  that  new  charter  of  popular  rights 
which  it  has  cost  the  people  so  much  to  establish  and 
to  maintain !  Not  for  a  single  moment,  can  they  tol- 
erate the  idea  that  any  flnanoial  necessities,  however 
pressing,  should  be  pleaded  in  defence  of  a  course  of 
public  policy  which  can  find  no  defence  in  the  princi- 
ples of  a  wise  legislation,  or  in  the  immutable  laws  of 
morality. 

The  undersigned  respectfully  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration, that  whatever  views  may  have  been  here- 
tofore entertained  as  to  the  policy  of  encouragmg  lot- 
teries, foreign  or  domestic,  in  this  State,  the  people 
have  settled  this  question  by  that  Constitution  which 
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they  have   ordained    as   tlie    supreme   law,    binding 
equally  tlie  legislature  and  the  people. 

The  4th  Article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State, 
which  treats  "  Of  the  legislative  power,"  provides  as 
follows:  "Section!.  This  Constitution  shall  be  the 
miprmis  law  of  the  State,  and  any  law  inconsistent 
therewith  shall  he  void.  The  General  Assembly  sTudl 
pass  all  laws  necessary  to  carry  this  Constitution  into 
effect."  The  12th  section  of  the  same  Article  pro- 
vides that  "  All  lotteries  sliall  hereafter  he  prohibited  in 
this  State,  except  those  already  authorized  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly." 

If  therefore  our  present  laws  ai'e  not  sufficient  to 
prohibit  all  lotteries  in  this  State,  with  the  exception 
of  those  already  granted,  it  is  made  the  imperative 
duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  provide  such  laws, 
with  such  penalties,  in  case  of  disobedience,  as  will 
carry  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  into  effect. 
But  if  instead  of  passing  such  laws  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prohibit  all  lotteries  in  this  State,  the  General 
Assembly  should  pass  an  ad;  to  encourage  the  intro- 
duction and  sale  of  foreign  lottery  tickets  in  this  State, 
the  undersigned  believe  that  it  would  be  a  sin  of 
omission  and  commission  against  the  plain  and  ex- 
plicit provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

Laws  and  Constitutions  are  to  be  so  construed  as 
may  best  carry  into  effect  the  intention  of  the  Legis- 
lature which  made  the  law,  and  the  intention  of  the 
people  which  made  the  Constitution.  This  intent  is 
to  be  collected  from  the  words  of  the  law  or  Consti- 
tution ;  but  if  the  words  be  dubious,  the  intent  is  to 
be  collected  by  well  known  and  established  rules  in 
Courts  of  justice,  in  the  construction  of  laws  and  Con- 
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stitutious.  These  rules  are  as  oWigatoiy  upon  the  leg- 
islature in  ascertaining  tlie  will  of  the  people  by  the 
Constitution  which  they  have  made,  as  upon  Courts  in 
ascertaining  the  intent  of  the  legislature,  or  the  will 
of  the  people,  when  required  to  decide  whether  the  law 
is  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution. 

"  The  most  universal  and  effectual  way  of  discover- 
ing the  true  meaning  of  a  law,"  (says  Judge  Black- 
stone,)  "  when  words  ai-e  dubious,  is  by  considering 
the  reason  and  ^irif  of  it,  or  the  cause  which  moved 
the  legislator  to  enact  it."  This  rule  of  interpretation 
is  more  fully  stated  by  Blackstone  among  the  rules 
which  he  gives  for  the  construction  of  statutes.  "  There 
are  three  points,  (he  observes,)  to  be  considered  in  the 
construction  of  all  remedial  statutes;  the  old  law,  the 
mischief  and  the  rem^d/y :  that  is,  how  the  common 
law  stood  at  the  making  of  the  act ;  what  the  mischief 
was  for  which  the  common  law  did  not  provide ;  and 
what  remedy  the  parliament  hath  provided  to  cure  this 
mischief  And  it  is  the  business  of  the  Judges  so  to 
construe  the  act,  as  to  mijy??'efiS  the  mischi^,  and  ad- 
vance the  remedy.^'' 

Many  of  the  people  of  this  State  have  long  com- 
plained of  the  evil  of  lotteries,  and  when  the  Consti- 
tution was  formed,  a  provision  was  inserted  which  was 
intended  to  prevent  this  evil,  and  to  take  from  the  leg- 
islature the  power  of  continuing  this  evil  after  the 
old  grants  had  expired.  Now  the  intent  is  not  dubious, 
and  if  the  language  of  the  Constitution  be  dubious,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  so  to  construe  this  pro- 
vision, as  will  "  suppress  the  mischief  and  advance  the 
remedy.^'' 

■"What  is  the  mischief  of  lotteries  ?    Is  it  the  differ 
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enee  between  a  foreign  and  a  domestic  lottery  ?  If  it 
be  so,  ^ve  should  thiiLk  tie  miscbief  -would  rather  be- 
long to  the  yore^^^ft  lottery  than  to  the  domestic:  If  we 
are  to  have  lotteries  among  us  at  all,  it  is  certainly  bet- 
ter that  they  should  be  gi'anted  for  objects  which  may 
be  beneficial  to  ourselves,  and  that  they  should  be 
regulated  by  our  own  laws,  so  that  no  more  frauda 
should  be  pi'aetised  upon  om*  citizens  than  the  evil  in- 
tended to  be  legalized. 

But  the  mischief  complained  of  and  intended  to  be 
prevented  by  this  provision  of  the  Constitution,  was 
not  the  source  from  whence  the  lottei-y  emanated,  but 
the  sale  of  the  tickets  to  the  poor  and  ignorant,  to  the 
reckless  and  improvident,  who,  deluded  by  the  pros- 
pect of  gain,  were  biinging  upon  themselves  greater 
poverty  and  ultimate  destruction,  and  the  encourage- 
ment thereby  of  a  spirit  of  gambling  fatal  to  all  the 
pursuits  of  honest  indastiy,  and  as  injurious  to  the 
morals  of  the  community,  as  to  the  peraianent  pros- 
perity of  the  State.  These  were  some  of  the  evils 
which  moved  the  people  of  this  State  to  prohibit  all 
lotteries  by  that  supreme  law  which  has  taken  away 
all  legislative  discretion  upon  this  subject  from  the 
legislature.  And  these  evils  are  equally  attendant 
upon  the  sale  of  foreign  lottery  tickets,  in  this  State, 
as  of  domestic  lottery  tickets — besides  exposing  our 
citizens  to  fraudulent  practices  by  the  conduct  of  those 
over  whom  we  have  no  control. 

It  is  admitted  that  this  General  Assembly  have  no 
power  to  authorize  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets,  con- 
nected with  lotteries  authorized  by  themselves  'and 
controlled  by  themselves,  and  it  would  be  a  very  sti'ange 
mode  of  interpretation  which  could  give  to  this  Geur 
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eral  Assembly  tlie  power  to  legalize  the  sale  of  lot- 
tery tickets  emanating  from  the  authorities  of  another 
State.  This  would  be  to  give  to  the  authority  of  a 
foreign  legislature  a  greater  power  than  is  possessed 
by  the  legislature  of  our  own  State. 

But  we  do  not  see  any  thing  in  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution  which  could  warrant  such  a  constraction, 
if  we  look  only  at  the  letter,  much  less  if  we  only 
look  at  the  spirit  of  the  provision.  To  our  minds  the 
words  of  this  provision  are  not  dubious. 

The  words,  "  all  lotteries,"-  include  foreign  as  well  as 
domestic  lotteries.  If  foreign  lotteries  are  permitted 
in  this  State,  or  the  sale  of  their  tickets  authorized, 
then  "  all  lotteries  will  not  be  prohibited,"  and  this 
plain  provision  of  the  Constitution  will  be  nullified  by 
the  omnipotence  of  legislative  construction. 

If  "  alV  does  not  mean  all,  we  may  as  well"  say  that 
it  does  not  mean  any,  or  we  might  with  quite  as  much 
propriety  say,  that  it  means  only  foreign  lotteries,  as 
to  say  that  it  means  only  domestic  lotteries.  "We  be- 
lieve that  the  Constitution  requires  the  General  As- 
sembly to  pass  such  laws  as  may  prevent  the  sale  of 
all  lottery  tickets,  whether  foreign  or  domestic. 

When  we  have  heretofore  complained  of  the  grant- 
ing of  lotteries  by  our  own  legislature,  the  apologists 
for  the  same  have  endeavored  to  reconcile  us  thereto 
by  asserting  that  but  a  small  portion  of  the  tickets 
were  sold  in  this  State,  and  that  we  were  deriving  a 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  the  tickets  in  other  States. 
This  was  not  veiy  satisfactory  to  those  among  us  who 
believe  that  we  are  commanded  to  love  our  neighbors 
as  ourselves,  yet  this  poor  apology  can  no  longer  be 
nsed  in  favor  of  a  law  which  would  authorize  the  sale 
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of  foreign  lottery  tickets  to  our  own  citizens,  "by  whicli 
they  will  be  suiTendered  to  tlie  tender  mercies  of  those 
who  are  beyond  our  control. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  General  Assembly  will 
not,  to  save  the  people  from  fair,  honest  and  necessary 
taxation,  attempt  to  obtain  a  revenue  by  exciting  the 
spirit  of  gambling  among  the  poor  and  ignorant,  or  by 
sun-endenng  the  families  of  the  reckless,  to  citizens  of 
other  States  to  be  plundered  not  only  to  the  amount 
which  they  would  pay  this  State,  but  of  as  much 
more  as  will  ensure  those  profits  which  induce  them  to 
cany  on  such  a  demoralizing  business,  and  which  has 
been  found  so  profitable  to  the  vendors,  bat  so  ruinous 
to  the  purchasers  of  lottery  tickets. 

When  it  can  be  shown  that  the  words  "  all  lot- 
teries," do  not  include  foreign  lotteries,  and  that  the 
sale  of  foreign  lottery  tickets  in  this  State  may  be 
authorized,  and  yet  "  all  lotteries  be  prohibited,"  then 
may  we  believe  that  the  letter  of  the  Constitution 
does  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  foreign  lottery  tickets  in 
this  State ;  but  we  shall  still  believe  that  a  law  which 
shall  authorize  such  sale  of  foreign  lottery  tickets,  vrill 
be  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  which 
is  to  be  obeyed  rather  than  its  letter,  where  they  may 
seem  to  be  at  variance  with  each  other. 

If  lotteries  are  beneficial  to  the  State,  let  them  be 
authorized  and  regulated  by  our  own  laws,  and  not  by 
the  laws  of  other  States.  Let  the  Constitution  be 
then  amended  in  this  respect,  but  so  long  as  it  remains 
as  it  is,  let  it  be  observed  in  its  spirit  and  its  letter  un- 
less we  mean  to  render  all  wiitten  Constitutions  not 
only  useless,  but  contemptible.  Believing,  however, 
that  lotteries  are  most  injurious  to  the  State,  and  that 
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the  provision  of  the  Constitution  is  most  salutary  and 
desiratle,  we  pray  that  the  Constitution  may  be  ad- 
ministered in  this,  and  all  other  respects,  in  the  same 
spirit  with  which  it  was  formed  and  adopted. 

This  subject  is  not  now  for  the  iirst  tune  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  legislature  of  Ehode  Island, 
In  January  1840,  a  Memorial  adverse  to  the  Lottery 
system,  was  presented  to  the  General  Assembly.  This 
memorial  sets  forth,  so  succinctly  and  emphatically, 
the  evils  of  that  system,  and  the  sentiments  which  the 
undersigned  entertain  in  relation  to  those  evils  that 
they  take  the  liberty  to  present  it  anew  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  General  Assembly. 

"  The  undersigned,  citizens  of  Ehode  Island,  have 
long  regarded  the  lottery  system  with  unqualified 
reprobation.  They  believe  it  to  be  a  multiform  social 
evil,  which  is  obnoxious  to  the  severest  reprehension 
of  the  moralist,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legis- 
lator, in  all  cases,  to  visit  with  the  most  effective  pro- 
hibitory sanctions.  Entertaining  these  convictions,  the 
undersigned  memorialists  cannot  withhold  them  from 
the  Honorable  General  Assembly  of  Ehode  Island. 
They  invoke  the  General  Assembly  to  exercise  their 
constitutional  powers,  promptly  and  decisively,  for  the 
correction  of  a  long  continued  and  wide  spread  and 
pestilent  social  evil.  They  ask  them,  most  respect- 
fnlly  and  earnestly,  to  withdraw,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
all  legislative  sanction  of  the  lottery  system,  and  to 
save  Ehode  Island  from  the  enduring  reproach  of  be- 
ing among  the  last  States  to  abandon  that  system. 
The  memorialists  beg  leave  to  disclaim,  in  this  matter, 
all  personal  or  political  considerations.  They  are  seek- 
ing neither  to  help  nor  hurt  any  political  party.    They 
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contemplate  no  aggression  upon  tlie  riglits,  or  the 
cliaracter  of  individuala  They  are  engaged  in  no  im- 
practicable scheme  of  moral  refoiin.  They  have  no 
fondness  for  popular  agitation.  They  are  what  they 
profess  to  be,  citizens  of  Rhode  Island,  and  it  is  only 
in  the  quality  of  citizens  of  Rhode  Island,  that  they 
now  ask  the  General  Assembly  to  resort  to  the  most 
operative  penal  enactments,  for  the  entire  suppression 
of  a  system  which  exists,  and  which  can  exist  only  to 
disgrace  the  character  of  the  State,  and  to  injure  both 
the  morals  and  interests  of  the  people.'  The  memo- 
rialists are  persuaded  that  a  cominanding  majoiity  of 
the  citizens  of  every  political  party  entertain  senti- 
ments of  decided  hostility  to  all  lotteries.  In  pray- 
ing, therefore,  for  legislative  intei-position,  they  feel 
that  they  are  not  urging  the  General  Assembly  to  an- 
ticipate public  opinion,  but  only  to  embody  it ;  to  ac- 
celerate its  salutary  impulses,  and  to  augment  its 
healthful  vigor.  The  constitutional  power  of  the  leg- 
islature to  interfere  in  the  premises  being  undisputed, 
the  memorialists  beg  leave  to  submit,  for  considera- 
tion,  a  few  only  of  the  many  reasons  which  have 
forced  upon  theu-  minds  the  conclusion — that  Rhode 
Island  should  lose  no  time  and  spare  no  eftbi-t  in  ex- 
tii-pating  the  lotteiy  system : — a  system  which  has 
already  worked  extensive  evil  within  her  borders ; 
which  is  repugnant  to  a  cultivated  moral  sense  ;  and 
which  has  been  branded,  both  as  illegal  and  immoral, 
by  some  of  the  most  enlightened  governments  upon 
earth.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  stated,  that 
England,  and  it  is  believed,  France  likewise,  have 
abandoned  the  lottery  system.  Some  of  the  most  pop- 
ulous and  influential  States  in  this  Confederacy  have 
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abandoned  it.  Massachusetts  lias  alDandoncd  it  ; 
Pennsylvania  lias  abandoned  it;  New  York  has 
abandoned  it.  Kay  more,  so  hostile  were  the  people 
of  the  latter  State  to  the  lottery  system,  that  in  revis- 
ing its  Constitution  a  few  years  since,  they  adopted  a 
provision  which  prohibits  the  Legislature  from  ever 
making  a  lottery  gi-ant.  These  examples  are  adduced 
to  show  the  i>rogress  of  an  enlightened  public  senti- 
ment upon  this  subject,  and  to  exhibit  the  grateful 
spectacle  of  governments,  differently  constituted,  exer- 
cising their  powers  for  the  best  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  evils  which  the  lottery  system  creates,  and 
the  evils  which  it  es^perates,  ai'e  so  various  and  com- 
plicated, that  the  undersigned  memorialists  cannot  at- 
tempt an  enumeration.  They  are  so  revolting  as  to 
fui-nish  no  motive  for  rhetorical  exaggeration.  A  few 
only  of  these  evils  the  undersigned  memorialists  will 
now  proceed  to  mention. 

"  1.  Lotteries  are  liable  to  many  of  the  strongest  ob- 
jections which  can  be  alleged  against  gambling.  They 
have  thus  far  escaped,  it  is  true,  the  infamy  of  gambling, 
but  they  can  plead  no  exemption  from  its  malignant 
consequences.  Like  gambling,  they  are  hostile — not 
to  say  fatal — to  all  composure  of  thought  and  sobriety 
of  conduct.  Like  gambling,  they  inflame  the  imagina- 
tion of  their  victims  and  their  dupes,  with  visions  of 
ease,  and  affluence,  and  pleasure,  destined  never  to  be 
realized.  Like  gambling,  they  seduce  men,  especially 
the  credulous  and  the  unthinking,  from  the  pursuits 
of  regular  industiy,  into  the  vortex  of  wild  adventure 
and  exasperated  passions.  Like  gambling,  they  ulti- 
mately ci-eate  a  necessity  for  constant  vicious  excite- 
ment.    Like  gambling,  they  often  lead  to  poverty  and 
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despair,  to  insanity  and  to  suicide.  Like  gambling, 
they  furnish  strong  temptations  to  fraud,  and  theft  and 
dininkenness.  Like  gambling,  they  work,  in  but  too 
many  cases,  a  permanent  depravation  of  all  moral 
principle  and  all  moral  habits.  This  fearful  parallel 
might  easily  be  extended.  The  picture  here  presented 
of  the  evils  of  lotteries,  however  fearful  it  may  seem, 
is  not  overdrawn.  This  picture  will  be  owned  as  just, 
by  many  a  bereaved  widow  and  by  many  a  forsaken 
wife,  who  trace  all  their  woes  to  the  temptations  into 
which  this  Tespectahle  and  legalized  species  of  gambling 
had  betrayed  once  affectionate  husbands.  It  will  be 
owned  as  just  by  many  a  child,  who  has  been  doomed 
perchance  to  a  heritage  of  ignorance  and  poverty,  by 
a  father,  for  whose  weak  vii-tue  the  potent  fascinations 
of  the  lottery  were  found  too  strong.  In  many  re- 
spects, the  lottery  system  may  be  deemed  even  more 
pernicious  than  ordinary  gambling.  It  spreads  a  more 
accomplished  snare;  it  is  less  offensive  to  decorum;  it 
is  less  alarming  to  consciences  which  have  not  lost  all 
sensitiveness ;  it  numbers  among  its  participants  mul- 
titudes of  those  who  ought  to  blush  and  to  tremble 
for  thus  hazarding  theii'  own  virtue,  and  for  thus  cor- 
i-upting  the  virtue  of  others;  it  draws  within  its 
chai-med  circle  men  and  women  who  fill  up  every  gra- 
dation of  age,  and  character,  and  fortune. 

"  3.  The  lottery  system,  as  at  present  constituted,  pre- 
sents the  strongest  temptations  to  fraud  on  the  part 
of  all  those  who  are  concerned  either  in  the  drawino- 
of  lotteries,  or  in  the  sale  of  tickets.  It  is  not  known 
that  fraud  has  in  any  case  been  perpetrated,  though 
fraud  is  suspected.  If  perpetrated,  it  would  be  no 
easy  matter  to  detect  it.    The  ignorant  and  the  credu- 
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lous  men  and  women,  who  seek  to  better  their  fortunea 
"by  gambling  in  lottery  tickets,  know  nothing  of  those 
mystical  combinations  of  numbers,  on  which  their  fate 
is  suspended.  Utter  strangers  as  they  are  to  all  the 
'business  transactions'  of  the  lottery  system,  if 
cheated  at  all,  they  are  cheated  without  remedy. 

"  3.  The  lottery  system  operates  as  a  most  oppi'es- 
sive  tax  upon  the  community.  This  tax  is  paid,  not 
by  the  rich  and  luxurious— but  it  is  paid  mainly  by 
those  who  are  struggling  for  independence,  and  by 
those  who  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
Ijtow — ^by  the  servants  in  our  kitchens — by  clerks  and 
apprentices,  and  day  laborers;  by  mechanics  and 
traders ;  by  the  men  and  women  who  work  in  our 
factories ;  and,  in  too  many  instances,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
by  our  hardy  yeomanry,  who,  impatient  of  the  slow 
pi-ofits  of  agi-iculture,  vainly  expect  from  the  chances 
of  the  lottery  that  which  is  never  denied  to  the  efforts 
of  industiy.  The  amount  of  pauperism  and  crime,  of 
mental  agitation  and  perchance  of  mental  insanity, 
which  the  lottery  system  must  create  among  these 
numerous  classes,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  calculate. 

"  4.  Lotteries  are  the  parent  of  much  of  the  pau- 
perism which  is  to  be  found  in  this  young,  and  free, 
and  prosperous  land.  It  entails  poverty  upon  multi- 
tudes dii-ectly,  by  exhausting  their  limited  means  in 
aboi-tive  experiments  to  get  rich  by  '  high  prizes '— 
and,  yet  more,  by  withdrawing  multitudes  from  a  de- 
pendence on  labor,  and  accustoming  them  to  hope 
miracles  of  good  fortune  from  chance.  After  repeated 
disappointments,  they  discover,  when  it  Is  too  late  to 
profit  from  the  discovery,  how  sadly  they  have  been 
duped,  and  how  recklessly  they  have  abandoned  their 
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confidence  in  themselves,  and  in  that  gracious  Being 
who  never  forsakes  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him. 
They  sink  into  despondency,  and  seeking  to  forget 
themselves,  they  bring  upon  their  faculties  the  hrutal 
stupor  of  intoxication,  or  they  exhilarate  them  hy  its 
delirious  gayety.  Suicide  is  often  the  fearful  issue. 
Dupin  ascribes  a  hundred  eases  of  suicide  anmwJly 
to  the  lottery  system  in  the  single  city  of  Paris. 
Many  years  ago,  a  lottery  scheme,  displaying  splendid 
prizes,  was  formed  in  London.  Adventui'es  to  a  veiy 
large  amount  was  the  consequence,  and  the  night  of 
the  drawing  was  signalized  by  fifty  cases  of  suicide  ! 

"  5.  Success  in  lotteries  is  hardly  less  fatal  than  fail- 
ure. The  fori;T]nate  adventurer  is  never  satisfied.  He 
ventures  again  and  again,  till  ruin  oveitakes  him.  Af- 
ter all  the  tempting  promises  of  wealth,  which  are 
made  by  those  concerned  in  this  iniquitous  system, 
how  very  few,  except  managers  of  lotteries  and  vend- 
ors of  lottery  tickets,  has  it  ever  made  rich  !  and  well 
may  it  be  asked,  whom  has  it  made  more  diligent  in 
business,  more  contented,  and  respectable,  and  happy  ? 

"  6.  Lotteries,  it  is  believed,  are  rendered  especially 
mischievous  in  this  countiy  by  the  nature  of  om*  in- 
stitutions, and  by  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Here,  the 
path  to  eminence  being  open  to  every  one — but  too 
many  are  morbidly  anxious  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion ;  and  by  means,  too,  which  in  the  wisdom  of 
Providence,  were  never  intended  to  command  success. 
A  mad  desire  for  wealth  pervades  all  classes — it  feeds 
all  minds  with  fantastic  hopes ;  it  is  hostile  to  all 
patient  toil,  and  legitimate  enterjjrise,  and  economical 
expenditure.  It  generates  a  spirit  of  reckless  specula- 
tion ;  it  con-upts  the  simplicity  of  our  tastes ;   and, 
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"what  is  yet  worse,  it  impairs,  not  unfrequently,  in 
reference  to  the  transactions  of  "business,  the  ohliga- 
tions  of  common  honesty.  Upon  these  elements  of 
onr  social  condition  and  chai'acter,  the  lottery  system 
operates  with  malignant  efficacy. 

"  The  undersigned  memorialists  are  far  from  thinking 
that,  in  the  preceding  remarks,  they  have  exhausted 
the  argument  against  the  lottery  system.  They  have 
dwelt,  in  general  terms,  upon  only  some  of  its  more 
prominent  evils.  They  do  not  allow  themselves  to 
believe  that,  aside  from  the  ranks  of  those  that  have  a 
direct  personal  interest  in  this  system,  a  man  of  charac- 
ter could  be  found  in  Rhode  Island  to  defend  it.  The 
memorialists  deem  lotteries  to  he  in  Rhode  Island  a 
paramount  social  evil.  They  entreat  the  General  As- 
sembly to  survey  this  evil  in  all  its  phases,  and  then 
to  apply  the  remedy.  The  interposition  which  is  now 
asked  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature  has  been  de- 
layed too  long,  either  for  the  interests  or  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  State.  It  is  time  we  protected  our  in- 
terests, and  retrieved  om'  character.  It  is  time  that 
the  lottery  had  ceased  to  be  the  '  domestic  insiiiuHon ' 
of  Rhode  Island.  It  is  time  that  we  abandoned,  and 
abandoned  for  ever,  the  policy  of  supporting  schools, 
and  building  churches,  with  the  wages  of  iniquity. 
The  memorialists  are  aware  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly have  made  lotteiy  grants,  which  have  not  yet  ex- 
pired. They  seek  not  in  any  way  to  interfei'e  with 
those  grants ;  but  in  concluding  this  expression  of 
their  views,  they  cannot  avoid  repeating  their  earnest 
entreaty  that  the  legislature  would  come  up,  without 
unnecessary  delay,  to  the  great  work  of  reforming  an 
abuse,  which  no  length  of  time,  or  patronage  of  num- 
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bers,  or  policy  of  state,  should  be  permitted  to  shelter 
for  another  hour." 

The  memorial  which  has  just  been  recited,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  finance.  That  committee, 
in  their  report,  lield  the  following  decided  language : 
"  After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  memorial,  they  fully 
concur  with  the  memorialists  in  all  their  reasoning  on 
the  subject,  and  they  think  that  strong  as  is  the  color- 
ing of  the  picture  which  the  memorialists  have  drawn 
of  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  lotteries,  it  is  not  ex- 
aggerated. In  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  it  is  not 
only  the  duty  of  the  legislature,  not  to  mate  any 
future  grants  of  Lotteries,  but  to  do  all  in  its  power 
to  cheek  the  sale  of  foreign  lottery  tickets  within  the 
limits  of  this  State." 

The  committee  of  finance  concluded  their  report 
with  the  following  resolution,  which,  upon  their  re- 
commendation, was  adopted  by  the  House: 

"  Remlved,  That  the  evils  resulting  to  the  citizens 
of  this  State  from  the  purchase  of  lottery  tickets,  are 
such  that  no  lotteries  ought  in  future  to  be  granted 
by  the  legislature  of  this  State,  and  that  such  laws 
ought  to  be  passed,  as  will  most  effectually  prevent 
the  sale  of  foreign  lottery  tickets  in  this  State,  in 
future." 

In  the  views  of  the  evils  of  the  lottery  system,  pre- 
sented by  the  memorialists  at  the  January  session  1840, 
and  sustained  by  the  report  of  a  legislative  committee, 
the  undersigned  fully  concur.  Nothing,  in  their  judg- 
ment, has  occurred  which  ought  to  aifect,  in  any  man- 
ner, the  principles  upon  which  that  report  was  founded, 
or  which  ought  to  induce  the  present  Legislature  to  re- 
Terse  the  policy  which  that  committee  recommended 
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In  concluding  the  memorial  wliicli  the  undi 
have  now  the  honor  to  present  to  the  General  Assem- 
lily,  the  undersigned  declare,  that  they  cannot  loot, 
without  deep  concern,  upon  any  movement  which 
threatens  to  bring  upon  their  heloved  State  the  mis- 
chiefs and  the  disgi-aee  of  a  system  which  the  most 
enlightened  Christian  communities,  have,  with  marks 
of  decisive  reprobation,  disowned  and  abandoned. 
They  entreat  the  members  of  this  Legislature  to 
pause,  ere  they  consent  to  fasten  upon  their  constitu- 
ents a  system  which  is  prolific  only  of  pauperism  and 
crime.  They  entreat  the  members  of  this  legislature 
to  pause,  ere,  by  any  act  of  theirs,  they  lend  the  least 
sanction  to  the  imputation  that  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  dread  taxation  more  than  they  dread  dishonor. 
They  ask,  most  respectfully  and  earnestly,  that  this 
General  Assembly  would  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  in  respect  to  Lotteries,  by  passing  at 
the  present  session,  a  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  for- 
eign lottery  tickets  within  this  State,  and  thus  to  set- 
tle forever  a  question  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
undersigned,  can  be  settled  but  in  one  way  compati- 
ble with  the  interests  of  the  people  and  the  dignity 
of  the  State.  The  undersigned  entertain  no  romantic 
notions  of  public  virtue  or  of  State  honor;  but  as 
Ehode  Island  men,  familiar  with  the  past  history  of 
Rhode  Island,  they  ai-e  interested  to  preserve,  undi- 
minished, the  rich  patrimony  of  renown  transmitted 
to  them  by  venerated  sires.  More  than  all,  they  de- 
sire to  purchase  no  exemption  from  the  burdens  of 
taxation,  at  a  price  which  would  subject  them  or  their 
fellow  citizens  to  the  lasting  and  deadly  reproach  of 
bartering,   for  a  gross  pecuniary  consideration,  the 
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sacred  obligations  of  the  Constitution,  tlie  great  inter- 
eats  of  social  morality — and  that  chaste  sentiment  of 
honor  which  is  the  oniament  and  safegnard  alike  of 
individuals  and  of  States. 


PROVIDENCE  COUElBE,  rBBEUAKY  1,  1 


PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  PAINE. 


This  celebrated  assailant  of  Christianity  was  bom 
in  England,  in  Januarj',  1737  ;  and  was  brought  up  to 
the  trade  of  a  staymaker.  In  1759,  he  married  Mary 
Lambert,  who  died  the  following  year,  it  is  said  by 
some,  in  consequence  of  a  premature  birth  caused  by 
his  ill  usage.  In  1761,  he  obtained  a  place  in  the 
excise  from  which  he  was  dismissed  for  some  irregu- 
larity, but  was  subsequently  restored.  In  1771,  he 
married  Elizabeth  Olive.  In  1774,  he  was  again  dis- 
missed fi'om  his  office  on  a  charge  of  fraud,  and  was 
not  again  restored.  His  aifaii-s  became  so  desperate, 
that  his  property  was  sold  to  pay  his  debts.  In  May 
of  the  same  year,  he  and  his  wife,  whose  life  he  is 
said  to  have  rendered  miserable  by  neglect  and  nn- 
kindness,  sepai'ated  by  mutual  agreement. 
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In  order  to  repair  his  shattered  fortunes  he  embarked 
for  America^arriving  at  Philadelphia,  April,  177o. 
Here  he  wrote  his  famous  political  work,  entitled 
"  Common  Sense,"  which  produced  an  extensive  and 
powerful  effect  in  deciding  the  public  mind  in  favor  of 
independence.  In  1777,  Paine  was  appointed,  by  Con- 
gress, Secretaiyto  the  Committee  for  foreign  affairs. 
He  was  soon,  however,  ignominiously  expelled  from 
his  office  for  a  breach  of  trust.  When  the  revolution- 
aiy  ivai-  ended,  he  sunk  into  obscurity,  and  for  five 
yeai-s  little  is  known  of  him. 

In  1787,  he  revisited  England,  and,  dui-ing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  Eevolution,  became  extremely 
active  in  spreading  revolutionary  principles.  In  1791- 
92,  he  published  "The  Eights  of  Man  "—for  which  a 
prosecution  was  commenced  against  him  by  the  gov- 
eniment.  Afraid  of  the  issue,  he  quitted  the  kingdom, 
and  repaired  to  France.  Not  surrendering  to  meet 
the  award  of  Court,  sentence  of  outlam'y  was  passed 
upon  him. 

Paine,  having  been  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
National  Convention,  identified  himself  with  the  Bris- 
sotine  faction.  In  December,  1793,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  brought 
on,  as  it  is  said,  by  intemperance,  and  thus  narrowly 
escaped  the  guillotine.  On  the  death  of  Robespierre, 
he  was  released  from  prison,  but  he  was  never  again 
able  to  attract  the  public  notice  in  France.  After  his 
liberation  from  prison,  he  was  received  into  the  house 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  the  American  Ambassador  at  Paris. 

But  his  habits  of  intoxication  rendered  him  a  veiy 
uncomfortable  inmate.  He  continued  to  reside  in 
France,  for  some  years  longer,  neglected  and  despised. 
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In  1795-96,  Paine  published  "The  Age  of  Reason," 
a  work  which,  as  has  "been  well  said,  "  brought  down 
infldel  sophistiy  from  the  schools  of  a  perverted  erudi- 
tion to  the  level  of  the  shop-board  and  the  manufac- 
toiy  ;  "  a  work  which  substitutes  abuse  for  argument, 
and  enables  those  to  rail  who  cannot  reason.  All 
whose  perverted  tastes  lead  them  to  read  this  pesti- 
lent book,  are  bound,  if  they  are  sincere  lovers  of 
"  mental  freedom,"  to  read  Bishop  Watson's  eloquent 
and  conclusive  reply  to  it,  published  in  a  series  of  let- 
ters under  the  title  of  "  An  apology  for  the  Bible."  I 
cannot  resist  the  impulse  to  quote,  in  this  connexion, 
the  following  celebrated  passage  which  concludes  the 
eighth  letter  of  the  Bishop : — "  The  Bible,  sir,  has 
withstood  the  learning  of  Porphyry,  and  the  power  of 
Julian,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Manichsean  Faustus ;  it 
has  I'esisted  the  genius  of  Bolingbrote  and  the  wit  of 
Voltaire,  to  say  nothing  of  a  numerous  herd  of  inferior 
assailants ;  and  it  will  not  fall  by  your  force.  You 
have  barbed  anew  the  blunted  arrows  of  former  ad- 
versaiies ;  you  have  feathered  them  with  blasphemy 
and  ridicule,  dipped  them  in  your  deadliest  poison ; 
armed  them  with  your  utmost  skill ;  shot  them  against 
the  shield  of  faith  with  your  utmost  vigor ;  but,  like 
the  feeble  javelin  of  aged  Pream,  they  will  scarcely 
reach  the  mark ;  they  will  fall  to  the  ground  without 


In  1802,  on  the  invitation  of  President  Jefferson, 
par  nohile  fratrmn,  he  repaired  to  this  country,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  a  Madame  Bonneville.  This  woman  he  had 
seduced  from  her  husband  in  whose  house  he  had  lived, 
and  whose  hospitality  he  thus  repaid. 
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In  June,  1809,  this  unhappy  man  died  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  How  he  died  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel 
of  this  ai'ticle ! 

Mr.  Cheetham,  the  biographer  of  Paine,  was  in- 
formed by  a  Mrs.  Dean,  with  whom  he  (Paine)  lodged 
for  a  time,  that  he  was  "  daily  drunh^^  and  that,  in  his 
few  sober  moments,  he  was  always  quarrelling  with 
her,  and  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  family.  She, 
moreover,  represents  him  as  "  deliberately  and  disgust- 
ingly filthy."  Mrs.  Dean  ultimately  prevailed  upon 
her  husband  "  to  keep  him  in  the  house  no  longer." 

He  then  went  to  live  on  his  farm.  Here  he  engaged 
an  old  black  woman,  of  the  name  of  Betty,  to  do  his 
house  work.  Betty  was,  in  one  respect,  a  kindred 
spirit.  Like  her  master,  she  got  drunk,  every  day. 
Paine  would  accuse  her  of  stealing  his  New  England 
rum,  and  Betty  would  retort  by  calling  him  an  old 
drunkard.  "  Often,"  says  Mrs.  Dean  "  would  they 
both  be  prostrate  on  the  same  floor,  dead  drunk, 
sprawling,  and  swearing,  and  threatening  to  fight,  but 
incapable  of  approaching  each  other  to  combat !  " 

He  afterwards  lived  in  different  families.  His  be- 
haviour in  all  of  them  was  not  only  disgusting,  but 
most  unprincipled.  He  paid  for  his  board  and  lodg- 
ing, only  on  compulsion ! 

Notwithstanding  his  vain  boasts,  Paine  met  death 
with  terror  and  consternation.  He  was  nursed  in  his 
last  illness  by  a  Mrs.  Hedden,  a  worthy  and  pious 
woman.  So  offensive  was  his  language  to  her,  that 
she  would  have  quitted  the  house,  had  not  the  consid- 
eration that  she  was  necessary  to  his  comfort  induced 
her  to  remain.  Often  would  he  exclaim,  "  Oh,  Lord, 
help  me !     Oh,  Christ,  help   me !      Oh,  Christ,  help 
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me ! "  Mrs.  Hedden  sometimes  read  the  Bible  to  him 
for  hours  together,  and  he  appeared  to  listen  atten- 
tively. 

Paine  was  attended  by  Dr.  Manley,  a  j-espectable 
physician,  who  furnished  among  others  the  following 
particulars  of  his  behaviour  on  his  death  bed.  "He 
would  not  be  left  alone,  night  or  day ;  he  not  only 
must  have  some  person  with  him,  but  he  must  see  that 
he  or  she  was  there.  He  would  not  allow  his  cui'tain 
to  be  closed  at  any  time,  and  if,  as  it  would  sometimes 
happen,  he  was  left  alone,  he  would  scream  till  some 
person  came  to  him.  He  would  call  out  during  his 
paroxysms  of  distress,  without  intermission,  '  Oh, 
Lord,  help  me !  Jesus  Christ,  help  me  !  Oh,  Lord, 
help  me,'  &c.,  repeating  the  same  expressions  without 
the  least  variation,  in, a  tone  of  voice  that  would 
alarm  all  the  occupants  of  the  house." 

The  following  fact  seems  to  attest,  still  more  strongly, 
his  distrust  of  the  infidel  principles  which  he  had  pro- 
fessed, A  gentleman  of  the  neighborhood  occasion- 
ally fui'nished  him  with  refreshments  from  his  own 
table,  of  which  a  respectable  female  of  the  family  was 
the  bearer. 

"She  frequently  found  him  engaged  in  writing,  and 
believes  from  what  she  saw  and  heai-d,  that  when  per- 
mitted by  his  pain,  he  was  mostly  so  engaged  or  in 
prayer ;  in  the  attitude  of  which  she  more  than  once 
saw  him  when  he  thought  himself  alone.  In  one  of 
the  interviews  thus  introduced,  he  inquired  whether 
she  had  ever  read  his  "  Age  of  Reason  ? "  And  on 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  desired  to  know 
her  opinion  of  that  book.  She  replied,  that  she  was 
but  a  child  when  she  read  it,  and  that  he  probably 
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would  not  like  to  bear  what  she  had  thought  of  it. 
On  this  he  said,  if  she  was  old  enough  to  read  it,  she 
was  capable  of  forming  some  opinion  concerning  it; 
and  that  from  her  he  expected  a  candid  statement  of 
what  that  opinion  had  been.  Thus  encouraged,  she 
told  him,  that  she  thought  it  the  most  dangerous  book 
she  had  ever  seen ;  that  the  more  she  I'ead  the  more 
she  found  her  mind  estranged  from  all  good ;  and  that, 
from  a  conviction  of  its  evil  tendency,  she  had  burnt 
it  without  knowing  to  whom  it  belonged.  To  this 
Paine  replied,  that  he  wished  all  its  readers  had  been 
as  wise  as  she ;  and  added,  '  If  ever  the  devil  had  an 
agent  on ,  earth,  I  have  been  one.'  At  another  time, 
when  she  and  the  benevolent  neighbor  before  alluded 
to  were  with  him,  one  of  his  former  companions  came 
in ;  but  on  seeing  them  went  tastily  out,  drawing  the 
door  after  him  with  great  violence,  and  saying,  '  Mr, 
Paine,  you  have  lived  like  a  man ;  I  hope  you  will  die 
like  one.'  On  this,  Paine  turning  to  the  elder  of  his 
visitoi's  said,  '  You  see,  sir,  what  miserable  comforters  I 
have.'  Mrs,  Bonneville,  the  unhappy  female  who  had 
accompanied  him  from  France,  lamented  to  his  neigh- 
bor her  sad  case;  observing,  'For  this  man  I  have 
given  up  my  family  and  fi-iends,  my  property  and  my 
religion  :  judge  then  of  my  distress,  when  he  tells  me 
that  the  principles  he  has  taught  me,  will  not  bear  me 
out ! ' " 

I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  collect  these  awful 
details  of  the  life  and  death  of  Thomas  Paine.  What 
an  impressive  commentai-y  do  they  form  upon  the 
principles  which  ruined  his  own  fame  and  happiness 
in  life;  and  which  filled  with  tortures  his  bed  of 
death  !     Beyond  that,  I  forbear  to  follow  him.     After 
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proposing  one  or  two  questions,  I  shall  have  done.  Is 
a  creature  who  thus  lived  and  who  thus  died,  worthy 
of  grateftil  commemoration  ?  What  moral  man,  who 
recognizes  the  everlasting  distinctions  between  vice 
and  virtue,  can  consistently  honor  the  memory  of  an 
habitual  druntard,  and  a  filthy  blasphemer  ?  What 
woman,  not  lost  to  the  duties  and  the  decencies  of  her 
sex,  can  weave  a  garland  for  the  urn  of  a  h-TiUal  Jms- 
baii'I;  and  a  inost  atrocious  sediMter. 

A  Feiehd  to  Moeality. 


PKOVIDEKCE  COTIBIER,  FEBRUAEY  12,  1; 


THOMAS  PAINE   AND   "LIBERALIST.' 


Me.  Editor: — More  than  a  week  ago,  I  collected 
fi'om  grave  and  hitherto  unrLuestioned  historical  docu- 
ments sundry  particulars  of  the  life  and  death  of 
Thomas  Paihe.  These  particulars  I  published  in  the 
ComHer,  for  the  information  more  especially  of  your 
junior  readers,  who  might  not  know  how  this  zealous 
apostle  of  modern  infidelity  lived,  and  how  he  died. 
In  discharging  this  duty,  I  exercised  the  right  of  free 
inquiiy,  with  honest  intent  and  for  a  beneficial  pur- 
pose.   Your  coiTespondent  "  Liberalist,"  has  somewhat 
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gratuitously  imputed  to  me  covert  designs,  and  to 
ser\-e  his  ends  he  lias  aimed  to  give  to  my  remarks  an 
offensive  personal  application.  Let  me  tell  him,  I  am 
not  accustomed  to  shoot  fi'om  "  masked  liatteries."  I 
need  no  sh  elter  and  I  seek  none.  Of  tlie  Birthday  cele- 
bration to  which  he  refers  and  of  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen .  alleged  to  be  concenied  in  it,  I  have  heard 
nothing,  and  I  know  nothing.  My  principles  of  free 
inquiry  never  suffer  me  to  violate,  even  by  a  deroga^ 
tory  insinuation,  the  rights  of  individual  opinion,  or 
to  quarrel  with  the  eccentricities  of  individual  taste. 
I  assume  to  judge  of  no  man^s  and  no  woman's  moral- 
ity. I  ask  no  man  or  no  woman,  here  or  elsewhere,  to 
dance  to  my  pipe,  and  to  forbeai'  dancing  to  Thomas 
Paine's !  In  all  such  matters,  eveiy  one  has  an  un 
doubted  nglit,  without  let  or  hindrance  of  any  sort, 
to  do  just  what  may  illustrate  his  principles  or  gratify 
his  taste. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  cannot  help  admiring  the  intrepidity 
of  any  man  who,  at  this  late  day,  volunteers  as  a 
champion  of  the  moral  character  of  Thomas  Paine ! 
In  his  flagrant  zeal  to  rescue  this  unhappy  man  from 
the  "bad  eminence"  to  which,  by  almost  universal 
consent,  he  has  been  elevated,  "  Liberalist,"  not  only 
loses  his  temper,  but  travels  out  of  the  record  to  moot 
sundry  questions,  and  to  deal  in  various  insinuations 
which,  coming  from  one  who  is  at  pains  to  declare  that 
he  is  "  not  a  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Thomas  Paine," 
may  well  excite  surprise. 

Your  coiTespondent  talks  of  "  kingcraft  and  priest- 
craft." In  the  palmy  days  of  French  infidelity,  when 
it  was  deemed  a  virtue  to  murder  both  kings  and 
priests,  this  sort  of    slang  was  in  vogue.     It  is  now 
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deemed  obsolete ;  it  has  lost  its  pristine  charm  over 
the  popular  mind;  not  even  the  new-bom  zeal  of  a 
"  Liheralist "  can  revive  it. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Editor,  flippantly  denies 
some  of  my  facts  in  regard  to  Paine;— the  force  of 
others  he  attempts,  by  sophistical  reasoning,  to  impair ; 
—several  of  the  most  important,  he  has  left  unap- 
proaehed- not  one  of  them  has  he  disproved !  I  have 
asserted  that  Paine  "  was  an  habitual  drankard  and  a 
fflthy  blasphemer— a  brutal  husband,  and  a  most  atro- 
cious seducer."  Does  Liberalist  undertake  to  deny 
the  ti'uth  of  these  assertions !  He  professes  to  have  ex- 
amined both  sides  of  the  question.  Let  him  produce, 
if  he  can,  any  evidence  to  show  that  history  has  been 
unjust  to  the  moral  character  of  Paine. 

"Thomas  Paine  as  iii-mly  believed  in  God  as  the 
most  orthodox  christian,  and  as  rmermdy  apolee  his 
■narmr  So  says  the  "Liberalist."  Is  your  corres- 
pondent  amusing  himself  with  experiments  upon  the 
public  credulity!  "As  reverently  spolee  Ins  name!" 
If  the  subject  were  not  too  serious,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  read  these  words  without  being  betrayed  into 
unseemly  mirth.  "  As  reverently  spoke  Us  name  I " 
Why,  Mr.  Editor,  it  is  notorious  that  Paine  was  a  most 
accomplished  swearer;  and  that  in  his  eruptions  of 
profanity,  he  heeded  neither  God  nor  man  !  What  an 
exhibition  of  blasphemy  and  impurity  is  the  "  Age  of 
Eeason  "—and  yet,  for  aught  I  can  see,  its  author  is  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  voted  a  sai?it .'  Such  is  the  march  of 
mind ! 

Mr.  Editor,  I  must  be  suffered  to  pass  by,  without 
notice,  the  charges  and  insinuations  which  your  con'es- 
pondent  has  arrayed  against  Christianity,  and  against 
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those  wlo,  ill  despite  of  the  ribaldiy  of  Mr.  Paine, 
have  chosen  to  fasten  upon  its  promises  all  theii-  hopes 
of  future  happiness.  I  have  no  fears  for  the  great  ark 
of  human  safety.  Whatever  may  be  the  conduct  of 
its  fiiends  or  of  its  foes,  I  have  no  apprehension  that 
Christianity  is  in  any  danger.  I  have  a  sustaining  con- 
iidence  in  its  rapid  progress,  and  in  its  ultimate  and 
universal  triumph. 

A  few  words  more,  Mr.  Editor,  and  I  leave  this  suh- 
ject,  I  ti-ust  forever-.  I  have  had  no  intention  to  detract 
from  Mr.  Paine's  reputation  as  a  man  of  talent — or 
from  tlie  merit  of  his  services  in  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can freedom.  He  was,  nnqnestionablj',  a  man  of  un- 
usual ability,  and  his  political  writings  communicated 
a  vigorous  impulse  to  the  cause  of  our  national  inde- 
pendence. I  monm  to  thini  that  he  should  have  per- 
verted, to  the  worst  of  purposes,  his  rare  intellectual 
endowments ;  that  he  should  have  lived  uninfluenced 
by  the  motives  of  Christianity ;  that  he  should  have 
died,  uncheered  by  its  peaceful  hopes.  He  was,  in- 
deed, the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes— and  he  was, 
likewise,  the  architect  of  his  own  ruin.  Under  the 
guidance  of  right  principles, he  might  have  commanded 
the  loftiest  heights  of  fame— but  choosing  to  listen  to 
the  sophistry  of  the  passions,  and,  deluded  by  the  con- 
ceits of  a  vain  philosophy,  he  sunk  at  last  into  the 
drunkard's  grave ! 

Thanks  to  the  idolatrous  veneration  of  William 
Oobbett,  the  bones  of  Thomas  Paine  now  rest  in  a 
foreign  land !  God  grant  that  our  own  country  may 
long  escape  the  contagion  of  his  principles.  God  grant, 
that,  in  the  future  progress  of  free  inquiry,  all  men, 
here  and  elsewhere,  shall  be  brought  to  the  conclusion 
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that  with   christiaoity  aie  interwoven,  the  strongest 

securities  of  social  order — the  most  durable  supports 

of  individual    virtue ; — the   only   unfailing   hope   of 

everlasting  life !  .   -^  ,, 

'^  A  ri'JEND  TO  Morality. 

!N".  B.  Paine,  it  is  said,  requested  to  be  interred  in 
the  burial  ground  of  the  Friends.  For  reasons  which 
are  not  stated,  these  mild  people  refused  the  request. 


A  MAIf  OF   THE   OLDER   TIME. 

PUBLISHED   OCTOBEE  1,   183a 


On  Tuesday  last,  the  venerable  Moses  Beown  en- 
tered upon  his  ninety-tdxth  year.  Though  not  exempt 
from  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  he  retains,  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree,  his  powers  of  usefulness  and  en- 
joyment. Time  has  blanched  his  locks,  and  spread 
paleness  and  furrows  over  his  visage,  but  it  has  passed 
gently  over  his  mind  and  his  affections.  The  fonner 
is  still  active,  acute,  and  efficient — the  latter,  kind, 
lively  and  diffusive.  For  his  kindred  and  Mends,  he 
manifests  a  prompt  sympathy — and  seeks,  by  his  ma- 
ture counsel,  to  promote  their  welfare.  In  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  he  has  been, 
for  more  than  sixty  years,  a  consistent  member,  he 
participates  with  almost  unabated  interest.    On  the 
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days  when  they  assemble  for  the  worship  of  God,  hia 
place  in  the  meeting  house  is  rarely  vacant.  The 
Friends'  Yearly  Meeting  Boarding  School,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  richly  endowed  Institutions  of  the 
sort  in  our  country,  also  engages  no  small  portion  of 
his  time  and  attention.  He  not  unfreqnently  attends 
the  meetings  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society, 
and  in  their  ti'ansaetions  uniformly  manifests  a  lively 
concern.  Add  to  this,  his  management  of  an  ample 
estate,  his  interest  in  whatever  aifects  the  prosperity 
of  the  community,  and  his  curiosity  respecting  current 
events,  and  it  will  be  infeiTed  that  age  has  robbed  him 
neither  of  practical  efficiency  nor  of  rational  enjoy- 
ment. The  progressive  improvements  of  the  age  are 
among  his  favorite  topics  of  inquiry — and  are  .hailed 
by  him  as  auspicious  to  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race.  To  that  spirit  of  capricious  and  reckless  innova- 
tion, which,  under  the  pretence  of  reforming,  would 
•prostrate  all  established  institutions,  I  deem  him  to  be 
no  friend ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  wishes  success  to 
every  well  concerted  plan  to  remove  great  practical 
grievances,  and  to  make  the  world  wiser  and  better. 

On  the  recent  anniversary  of  his  birth-day,  I  was 
one  of  a  number  of  relatives  -and  Mends,  who  went  to 
congratulate  him  upon  his  reaching,  in  so  much  health 
of  body  and  mind,  another  mile-stone  in  his  long  jour- 
ney ;  and  to  express  to  him  the  wish,  that,  after  being 
spared  for  further  useftilness  and  enjoyment,  he  might 
an-ive  at  that  journey's  end  in  peace.  I  found  him,  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  seated  by  the  fire,  in  the  aim 
chair  of  reflective  age,— surrounded,  not  by  his  chil- 
dren, for  they  have  gone  before  him — but  by  his  chil- 
di'en's  children,  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  and 
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by  other  connexions  and  friends,  whose  ministries  of 
kindness  are  the  solace  of  these  his  latter  days.  Af- 
ter the  interchange  of  friendly  civilities,  he  engaged 
in  animated  and  various  conversation,  respecting  both 
the  past  and  the  present.  Though  truly  alive  to  the 
interests  of  the  latter,  he  seemed  more  at  home  when 
he  spoke  of  the  former— when  he  spoke  of  transac- 
tions, recorded  in  few  living  memories— and  of  men, 
once  his  companions  and  friends,  who  have  long  since 
passed  away.  As  he  discoursed  of  other  men  and  of 
other  tunes,  I  seemed  to  listen  to  a  witness  from  the 
grave  of  departed  years,  and  to  be  summoned  to  a 
communion  ivith  forefathers  who  long  have  slept. 

Beholding  this  man  of  ancient  days,  who  enjoys, 
after  the  active  scenes  of  life  are  over,  a  pati-iarcli's 
rest,  and  looks,  with  a  patriarch's  faith,  to  the  "  spirit 
land  "  which  lies  beyond  them,  where  is  he  who  would 
not  wish  to  live  long  upon  the  earth  if  he  could  thus 
live  to  useful  purpose  and  to  placid  enjoyment  ? 

Mr.  Brown  has,  in  this  city,  no  seniors,  except  Mr. 
Jabez  Whipple  and  Mr.  Othniel  Tripp.  He  has,  in- 
deed, comparatively  few,  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
This  is  no  unimpressive  fact.  During  his  protracted 
pilgi-image,  what  millions  of  human  beings  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  living  masses  around  huu,  to 
swell  the  congregation  of  the  unnumbered  dead! 
Each  was  a  free  and  accountable  agent— each,  sub- 
jected to  no  invincible  necessity,  formed,  during  his 
probationary  course,  that  moral  character  wjiich  went 
with  him  into  eteraity,  and  which  will  abide  with  him 
forever.  Each  lived  in  some  sort,  as  every  intelligent 
being  must  live,  in  a  state  of  solitary  conununion  with 
the  mysteries  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  isolated  de- 
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pendence  upon  the  Father  of  Spirits.  Each  died 
ALONE — and  each  will  be  judged  alokb.  All  this  is 
momentous,  universal,  unalterable  verity.  The  dead 
may  look  upon  it — but  they  cannot  change  it.  The 
living  can  loot  upon  it,  but  they  may  not  heed  it 


MR.   MAXCY  AND   HIS  DISCOURSE. 

PUBLISHED   SEPTEMBER  11,   1833. 


Ox  the  afteraoon  of  Commencement  day,  was  cele- 
brated In  this  city,  the  third  Anniversary  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  The  Discourse  on 
that  occasion  was  pronounced  by  the  Hon.  Viegil 
Maxct,  of  Washington  City,  a  Graduate  of  Brovm 
University,  in  the  year  1804,  and  now  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasui-y  of  the  United  States.  At  no  previous  Anni- 
versary has  there  been  mtnessed  a  more  numerous,  and 
intelligent  audience,  and  seldom  have  the  literaiy 
transactions  of  Commencement  week  been  terminated 
by  a  more  manly  exhibition  of  talent  and  character. 

As  Mr..Mascy's  Discourse  is  to  be  published  within 
a  few  days,  I  should  not  care  to  anticipate  the  praise 
which  awaits  it,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  has  provoked 
the  whole  corps  of  critics  into  a  chorus  of  mingled 
lamentation  and  censure.     This,  however  it  may  fail 
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to  di8tur"b  the  composure  of  Mr.  Maxcy,  or  to  derogate 
from  his  reputation,  is  injurious  alike  to  the  social 
character  of  our  city,  and  to  the  interests  of  science 
and  letters.  What,  let  me  inquire,  are  the  facts  of  the 
case.  An  accomplished  gentleman,  a  statesman,  and  a 
man  of  letters,  visits  the  city  of  Providence,  at  the 
solicitation  of  a  literaiy  fraternity,  for  the  purpose  of 
pronouncing  before  them  and  others,  who  may  be  at- 
tracted to  hear  him,  one  of  those  annual  discoui'ses 
which  are  the  richest  intellectual  entertainments  of 
Commencement  week.  After  the  laspe  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  revisits,  with  chastened  en- 
thusiasm, the  unforgotten  scenes  of  his  early  days,  and 
revives,  in  commimion  with  another  race  of  scholars, 
the  memory  of  his  academic  joys.  He  is  no  longer 
fresh  from  the  ancient  classics,  and  amid  the  toils  of 
professional  life,  or  the  cares  and  vexations  of  office, 
he  finds  few  vacant  houi-s  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
literature  of  the  day.  Responding,  in  the  affirmative, 
to  the  invitation  of  the  Society,  he  selects  for  discus- 
sion topics,  which  his  local  position  and  his  official 
habits  have  forced  upon  his  attention,  and  rendered 
familiar  to  his  mind.  They  are  grave  topics,  connected 
or  deemed  to  be  connected  in  their  bearings  and  appli- 
cations, with  some  of  those  political  questions  which 
have  agitated  public  opinion  in  our  land.  What  is 
there,  in  aU  this,  so  very  wrong — and  ill  judged,  and 
indecorous  ?  I  cheerfully  concede  that  themes  of  a 
gentler  aspect,  more  congenial  to  the  tastes,  and  more 
level  to  the  capacities  of  a  mixed  audience,  might 
have  been  selected.  But,  in  making  this  confession, 
let  me  not  be  understood  to  admit  that  Mr.  Maxcy  so 
far  violated  the  proprieties  either  of  time  or  place,  aa 
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to  forfeit  the  immunities  of  a  gentleman ;    and  still 
less,  that  an  error  in  judgment  or  a  defect  in  taste,  on 
his  part,  is  any  excuse  for  the  rudeness  with  which  he 
has  heen  assailed,  or  any  aHeviation   of  the  reproach 
which  such  rudeness  cannot  fail  to   Mng  upon  the 
social  character  of  our  citizens.     Let  those  who  have 
heen  so  unqualilied  in  their  denunciation  of  Mr.  Maxey's 
Discourse,  on  the  score  of  its  unseasonahle  gravities 
and  its  rampant  heresies— advert  to  the  considera- 
tions which  I  have  suggested,  and  to  the  undisputed 
fact,  that  he  intended  no  offence,  that  he  came  hither, 
with  the  sympathies  of  a  man  of  letters,  conflding 
in  the   sympathies  of   men  of   letters,   anticipating 
not  a  Wind  assent  to  his  doctrines,  but  a  candid  con- 
struction of  his  motives,  a  just  estimate  of  his  ahilities, 
and  a  courteous  treatment  of  his  character.    Let  them 
calmly  survey  these  suggestions  and  facts,  and  then 
ask  themselves  whether  a  tone  of  criticism,  somewhat 
less  harsh  and  less  confident,  ought  not  to  have  been 
used  towards  a  gentleman  of  elevated  character  and 
cultivated  manners,  towards  a  stranger,  invited  to 
come  among  us,  and  to  bring  with  him  a  contribution 
from  the  stores  of  his  intellect  for  the  refreshment  and 
instruction  of  our  own.    I  am  not  seeking  to  defend 
Mr  Maxcy,  or  to  apologize  for  his  Discourse.     He  re- 
quires no  champion,  and  in  a  contest  where  the  venom 
of  the  shaft  is  mistaken  for  the  vigor  of  the  bow,  he 
would  accept  none.    His  Discourse  needs  no  apology ; 
when  it  is  published,  let  it  be  read  with  attention  and 
criticised  with  candor— and  none  need  deprecate  the 
result,  except  those  who  seem  to  think  that  ai-gunient 
should  be  answered  by  clamor,  and  that  it  is  indeco- 
rous, nay  almost  treasonable,  for  an  American  Scholar 
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to  deal  either  in  tlie  pure  alastractions  of  tlie  closet, 
the  fiiiidaniental  principles  of  political  science,  or 
even  the  unvarying  decision^  of  truth,  if  perchance 
they  conflict,  or  are  supposed  to  conflict,  with  some 
local  and  temporary  interest. 

To  return  from  this  digression,  Mr.  Maxcy's  esoi'- 
dium  -was  singularly  apt  and  beautiful.  It  embraced 
a  modest  and  touching  allusion  to  his  accomplished 
brother,  who  for  several  years  was  the  presiding  officer 
of  Brown  University,  and  who  still  lives  in  hallowed 
association  -with  genius,  eloquence  and  learning.  Fol- 
lowing out  the  suggestions  of  President  Wayland, 
made  on  a  similar  occasion  two  years  ago,  that  "by 
giving  to  these  annual  discourses,  the  tinge  of  differ- 
ent professional  pursuits,  the  field  for  the  choice  of 
topics  would  be  enlarged,  and  a  sufficient  degree  of 
variety  secured,  Mr.  Mascy  selected  for  his  theme,  an 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  our  national  prosperity  and 
gloiy — connecting  with  this  inquiry  an  examination 
into  the  influence  of  science  and  literature,  in  advanc- 
ing the  civilization  of  our  race  to  its  present  elevated 
standard,  and  in  promoting  the  improvement  of  its 
political  condition  and  prospects.  In  treating  his  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Mascy  was  perhaps  somewhat  discursive.  He 
travelled  over  an  extensive  field  of  inquiry,  embrac- 
ing much  that  was  valuable  in  fact  and  solid  in  reason- 
ing. From  the  practical  evils  in  the  administration  of 
the  British  Government,  he  deduced  lessons  of  caution, 
for  the  guidance  of  our  own.  He  explained  what  is 
deemed  to  be  the  true  principles  of  legislation,  and 
examined,  in  the  spirit  of  a  philosophical  statesman, 
the  theory  of  our  National  Constitution.  In  closing 
his  Discourse,  he  indulged  in  an  eloquent  eshortation 
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to  the  Society,  to  prefer  tlie  UnioTi  of  tlie  States  to 
any  subordinate  interest,  and  to  cling  to  it  as  the 
parent  and  protector  of  our  multiplied  national  bles- 
sings, 

Mr.  Maxcy's  style  was  well  suited  to  his  topics.  It 
was  pure,  unaffected,  forcible,  animated  and  by  turns 
eloquent.  It  was  the  simple,  unadorned  drapery  of 
tnith— without  spangle,  farbelow  or  flounce.  It  put 
forth  none  of  the  gorgeous  dyes  of  the  Occident,  to 
captivate  the  vision — but,  what  is  far  better,  it  enabled 
all  to  see  the  objects  which  he  represented,  in  the 
transparent  light  of  noon-day.  In  this  age  of  flimsy 
and  embroidered  rhetoric,  it  is  no  small  refreshment, 
to  listen  to  a  speaker  who  seems  more  carefnl  about  his 
thoughts  than  about  either  his  words  or  himself— who 
neither  goes  in  quest  of  artiflcial  combinations,  strains 
after  prettiness,  nor  runs  to  riot  amid  brilliant  conceits. 
It  is  indeed  a  refreshment  to  hear,  now  and  then,  a 
specimen  of  vigorous  and  iindefiled  English — and  to 
listen  to  an  earnest,  simple  and  undepraved  style  of 
speaking.  In  these  respects,  Mr.  Maxcy  was  exem- 
plaiy,  and  had  he  furnished  no  other  title  to  com- 
mendation, this  alone  ought  to  have  exempted  him 
from  uncourteous  cavils.  What,  however,  is  the  fact. 
Before  the  last  words  of  his  discourse  had  died  away 
upon  his  lips,  he  is  reproached  for  broaching  the 
heresy  of  nullification,  and  what  is  a  still  more  dam- 
nable heresy,  for  proclaiming  doctrines  which  are  not 
poptilar  in  B/wde  Island!  The  imaginative  critics 
were  scandalized,  that  a  Statesman  should  deal  so 
little  in  fancy,  and  so  largely  in  fact.  The  matter  of 
fact  critics  could  not  quarrel  with  his  facts— but  were 
startled  at  his  conclusions.     One  blamed  him  for  his 
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choice  of  a  subject — another  for  his  manner  of  treating 
it — one  cavilled  at  his  truisms,  another  reproached  him 
for  his  pronunciation.  Some  censured  what  they  did 
not  hear,  and  more  misrepresented  what  they  could 
not  understand.  Now,  I  ask,  is  all  this  right — is  it 
kind— is  it  well  bred  ?  Is  the  honor  of  addressing  a 
Providence  audience  so  transcendent,  that  gentlemen 
and  strangere,  will  come  among  us  for  that  purpose, 
even  in  spite  of  the  "  hunt  of  obloquy  "  to  which  they 
are  liable  to  be  exposed  ?  Will  they,  year  after  year, 
come  hither,  upon  our  invitation,  to  entertain  and  in- 
struct us,  if  they  are  to  be  treated  like  stage  players, 
who  are  doomed  to  the  tender  mercies  of  stage-box 
critics — or  like  unfledged  pupils,  who  are  di-illed  by  a 
master  in  elocution  ?  For  Mr.  Maxcy  I  have  no  special 
sympathy,  and  quite  sure  I  am  that  in  the  present  ease 
he  needs  none.  The  critics  who  have  assailed  him, 
whether  in  print  or  out  of  print,  I  seek  neither  to 
propitiate  nor  provoke.  The  range  of  fair,  manly  and 
gentlemanly  criticism,  I  should  be  among  the  last  to 
circumscribe — but,  in  common  with  many  of  my  fellow 
citizens,  I  am  mortified  that  the  standard  of  social 
ethics,  not  to  say  of  good  manners,  is  so  low  among 
us  as  to  famish  no  protection  to  the  feelings  and  char- 
acter of  a  stranger  and  a  gentleman,  who,  without  the 
least  intention  of  offending  us,  may  chance  to  broach 
an  unpopular  or  an  erroneous  doctrine.  The  evil  of 
which  I  complain,  is  not  of  recent  origin.  It  haa  been 
tolerated  for  years — -and  among  gentlemen  in  other 
cities,  it  has  been  a  topic  of  reproachful  remark. 
They  hold  the  community  responsible  for  the  press — ■ 
and  if  the  press  is  permitted,  without  rebuke,  to  abuse 
its  liberty — it  is  contended,  with  some  plausibility,  that 
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the  commiinity  love  to  have  it  so — and  that  they  are 
-wanting  in  a  jnst  perception  of  the  proprieties  of  life, 
and  in  a  sound  estimate  of  the  value  of  character. 

In  conclusion,  I  invite  the  attention  of  my  fellow 
citizens  to  that  spirit  of  prurient  and  licentious  criti- 
cism which  signalizes  the  newspaper  press,  in  the 
hope  that  an  adequate  remedy  for  the  e-\al  may  be 
found  in  the  action  of  a  rectified  public  opotion. 


BUSINESS  OF   "CANTING." 

PUBLISHED  JUNE  14,  l!>36. 


"  The  great  cause  of  mental  and  moral  improvement  we  wish  ever  to  lieep 
in  view,  and  to  offer  every  imtans  in  onr  power  for  tte  advancement." 

Tn  this  extract,  Mr.  Editor,  from  your  introductory 
remarks  to  tlie  public,  I  rejoiced  to  recognize  an  em- 
phatic avowal  of  your  attachment  to  the  great  cause 
of  mental  and  moral  improvement.  I  rejoiced,  more- 
over, in  your  explicit  pledge,  to  support  that  cause. 
How  abruptly  were  my  grateful  anticipations  of  your 
future  championship  terminated,  by  the  tirade  which, 
in  the  fourth  number  of  the  Morning  Oowriei;  you  let 
off  upon  "  Canting !  "  This  you  are  pleased  to  desig- 
nate as  "  the  great  staple  of  Providence."  The  re- 
proach may  be  just.  Canting  may  be  entitled  to  the 
pre-eminence  which  you  oiaim  for  it.    But  what  class 
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of  tlie  people  of  Providence  deal  the  most  largely  in 
this  staple — whether  they  lie  the  go-to-meeting  folks 
or  the  theatre-going  folks,  it  may  not  be  quite  easy  to 
determine.  We  must  he  admitted  to  have  among  us 
some  religion,  without  any  cant.  It  will  hardly  be 
denied  that  we  have  also  much  cant,  without  any  re- 
ligion. To  recur,  however,  to  your  remarks :  I  am 
not  alone,  sir,  in  deeming  them  objectionable,  both  in 
language  and  in  sentiment ;  in  what  they  plainly  as- 
sert, and  in  what  they  ambiguously  insinuate.  They 
address  themselves  to  perverted  sympathies — they 
foster  unsound  opinions,  they  quicken  the  seeds  of 
practical  evil.  Between  them  and  the  popular  flash  of 
the  day  upon  grave  subjects,  there  is,  perchance,  an 
undesigned,  but  a  most  notable  coincidence.  I  shall 
marvel,  sir,  if  they  do  not  win  golden  opinions  of  all 
sorts  of  men,  and  of  all  sorts  of  women  too !  To 
these  remarks,  I  claim  the  privilege  of  a  brief  reply. 
Do  you  not  err,  Mr.  Editor,  in  assuming  that  the 
"  business  of  canting  "  is  monopolized  by  that  class  of 
people  against  whom  your  charges  and  innuendoes  are 
levelled.  Believe  me,  sir,  whoever,  at  the  present  day, 
engages  in  that  business  will  be  sure  to  encounter  a 
most  formidable  competition.  There  is  never  a  scarcity 
of  the  article  in  question,  and  there  would  now  seem 
to  be  a  glut.  Is  there  not  among  us  somewhat  be- 
side the  cant  of  religion  and  morality?  Were  you 
never  annoyed  by  the  cant  of  those,  who,  impatient 
of  the  restraints  which  the  moral  Governor  of  the 
world  has  imposed  upon  his  creatures,  are  resolved  to 
hedge  in  for  themselves  a  wider  iield  of  indulgence  ? 
They  cry  aloud,  as  aggrieved  and  insulted  men,  when 
they  are  not  allowed,  without  stint  and  rebuke,  to 
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gratify  their  sensual  appetites  and  their  remorseless 
cupidity.  This  is  one  sect  of  "  Canters."  Again,  did 
you  never  listen  to  the  cant  of  the  genteel,  the  grace- 
ful, the  fashionable  voluptuaries,  who  account  all 
grave  views  of  the  duties  of  life,  all  solemn  apprehen- 
sions of  the  realities  of  eternity — as  the  dreams  of 
fanaticism,  as  the  fearful  apparitions  of  an  intellect 
which  is  passive  under  the  sway  of  an  austere  and 
gloomy  theology?  They  love  the  philosophy  of 
Epicurus,  better  than  they  love  the  preaching  of  Paul. 
They  are  alike  unwilling  to  renounce  the  pleasures  of 
eai-th,  or  to  resign  all  hopes  of  Heaven.  They  are  ill 
at  ease,  but,  instead  of  becoming  reconciled  to  them- 
selves, they  set  about  applying  to  their  neighbors  all 
but  the  judgments  of  Charity.  Righteous  overmuch, 
too  straight-laced,  methodistical,  puiitanical,  fanatical, 
bigoted,  humdrum,  and  precise !  How  copious,  Mr. 
Editor,  is  the  vocabulary  from  which  these  convenient 
and  captivating  epithets  of  reproach  are  abstracted  ! 
Thus  have  I  described  another  sect  of  Cantera  Again, 
have  you  never  listened  to  the  cant  of  those  who,  con- 
tent to  dwell  in  decencies,  do  not  like  to  be  told  that 
a  decorous  and  amiable  morality  wiU  not  save  their 
souls?  They  are  "furious  for  moderation,  and  they 
are  so  bigoted  to  liberality,  that  they  are  ready  to 
damn  a  man  for  the  want  of  charity."  This  is  another 
sect  of  Canters.  Lastly,  have  you  never  been  edified 
by  the  cant  of  grave  and  reverend  seniors,  who,  with 
pharisaic  complacency,  seem  to  think  that  Rhode 
Island  is  the  only  spot  in  Christendom,  where  men  do 
not  requu-e  to  be  made  better,  and  that  Providence  is 
the  paradise  of  Rhode  Island,  with  hardly  a  serpent 
in  its  paths.    How  jealous  this  sect,  of  every  enter- 
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prise  of  ctristian  benevolence ;  how  tostUe  to  priest- 
craft ;  how  afraid  of  being  priest-ridden  !  Iguorant  of 
the  fact,  or  concealing  the  fact,  that  Roger  Williams 
was  a  man  of  exemplary  piety,  they  invoke  the  pro- 
tection of  his  venerated  name,  whenever  sanction  ia 
sought  for  a  licentious  opinion  in  religion,  or  for  a 
questionable  practice  in  morals.  They  seem  to  forget 
that  Eoger  Williams  strove  for  freedom  of  conscience, 
not  for  freedom  from  conscience. 

The  business  of  canting,  yon  affirm,  has  been  intro- 
duced among  us  by  citizens  of  other  States.  You  ap- 
pear to  di-ead  that  a  gentile  population  will  contami- 
nate the  "pecidiar  people"  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
tempt  them  to  forfeit  their  boasted  claim  to  liberality. 
I  sympathize  in  none  of  these  morbid  apprehensions. 
I  dread  no  such  contamination.  I  care  not  how  often 
our  ranks  are  recruited  by  emigi-ations  from  those 
States,  where  the  true  principles  of  religious  and  civil 
freedom  are  as  well  understood  as  in  our  own.  I  have 
no  fears  of  the  diluted  Puritanism  of  the  present  day ; 
but  I  cannot  dismiss  all  fear  respecting  the  noisy  and 
intolerant  Radicalism  which  pervades  the  whole  of 
our  social  life,  and  which  threatens,  in  its  Gothic  rage, 
to  subvert  the  most  venerable  institutions,  and  to  re- 
verse the  established  order  of  society. 

I  am  not  eoacemed,  Mr.  Editor,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, to  defend  John  Knox,  or  King  James  the  First ; 
the  Bishops  of  England,  or  the  Covenanters  of  Scot- 
land. As,  however,  you  have  quoted  against  the  lat- 
ter the  somewhat  questionable  authority  of  Junius— 
allow  me,  by  way  of  set  off,  to  quote  Di-.  Johnson's 
opinion  of  the  character  of  Junius  :  "  It  is  not  by  his 
liveliness  of  imagery,  his  pungency  of  periods,  or  his 
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felicity  of  allusion,  that  he  detains  the  eita  of  London, 
and  the  boors  of  Middlesex.  Of  style  and  sentiment 
they  take  no  cognizance.  They  admire  him  for  vir- 
tues like  their  own ;  for  contempt  of  order,  and  vio- 
lence of  outrage ;  for  rage  of  defamation  and  audacity 
of  falsehood." 

The  Puritans,  Mr.  Editor,  may  have  heen  canters — 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  Cavaliers  were  profligates.  I 
covet,  for  Providence,  neither  the  manners  of  the  one, 
nor  the  morals  of  the  other. 

I  am  not  behind  you,  Mr.  Editor,  in  admiration  for 
the  marvellous  genius  of  Shakspeare ;  but  I  cannot 
join  you  in  reproaching  the  people  of  Providence  for 
what  you  regai'd  as  an  unjustifiable  indignity  upon  the 
drama.  "  Shakspeare,"  you  say,  "  has  been  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  a  barn."  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  all 
who  deprecate  the  impurities  and  the  riots  of  a 
provincial  theatre  are  responsible  for  this  alleged  in- 
dignity ?  Has  not  Shakspeare  been  driven  even  from 
the  parlor,  by  the  Pelham  Novels  and  by  the  Adven- 
tures of  Don  Juan  ?  Has  he  not  been  driven  from  the 
theatre,  by  Jane  Shore,  and  by  Tom  and  Jerry  ?  "Who, 
indeed,  that  delights  to  revel  amid  his  beautiful,  and 
gorgeous,  and  sublime  creations,  would  frequent  a 
Provincial  Theatre  to  see  Shakspeare  murdered? 
Who  that  has  a  genuine  relish  for  his  surpassing  elo- 
quence— for  his  far  reaching  philosophy — for  his  varied 
and  maturest  wisdom,  can  -  find  any  attractions  in  the 
modem  drama? 

You  mourn,  Mr.  Editor,  that  "  the  fairest  of  the 
fair  are  obliged  to  do  salutation  to  the  immortal  bard 
from  a  haymow."  My  grief  is,  Mr.  Editor,  that  leav- 
ing unapproached  the  varied  sources  of  healthful  es- 
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hilaration,  and  of  deep  and  quiet  happiness,  within 
and  around  them,  they  seek  for  themselves  pleasures 
which  intoxicate  the  senses,  disorder  the  imagination 
and  corrupt  the  heart.  My  grief  is,  that  mothers,  aye, 
that  Christian  mothers,  forgetting  how  necessary  to 
the  protection  of  the  plum  is  the  down  upon  its  sur- 
face, trust  their  daughters  to  Influences  which  are  hos- 
tile to  the  thousand  nameless  delicacies  of  female  sen- 
timent and  female  conduct. 

I  thank  you,  for  your  allusion  to  the  age  of  Pericles 
— that  splendid  era  in  the  history  of  classic  antiquity, 
upon  which  every  scholar  lingers  with  enthusiasm. 
Allow  me,  however,  to  remind  you  that  the  example 
of  Pericles  cannot  be  quoted  in  favor  of  the  morality 
of  the  Theatre.  We  are  told,  on  good  authority,  that 
"  his  manners  were  characterized  by  gravity  and  dig- 
nity^and  that  he  shunned  festivals  and  all  public 
amusements." 

You  seem  to  think  that  the  people  of  the  north  live 
upon  manufactures,  hanking  and  going  to  meeting. 
Here  you  have  some  foundation  v/hereon  to  stand. 
Gainful  pursuits  are,  it  must  be  granted,  with  us,  al- 
most the  whole  of  life.  But  why  not  spare  your  sar- 
casm, upon  those  who  find  a  transient  refuge  from  con- 
suming cares,  perchance  from  oppressive  sorrows,  in 
the  Temple  of  the  living  God.  Do  they  hann  their 
neighbors — and  do  you  think,  after  all,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  devotion,  either  in  the  land  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams or  elsewhere,  is  in  danger  of  being  overdone  ? 

A  few  more  words  and  I  have  done.  By  birth  and 
in  heart,  I  am  a  Rhode  Island  man.  In  Providence 
was  my  earliest— and  in  Providence  will  be  my  latest 
home.     Here  are  the  graves  of  my  fathers — and  here 
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I  hope  to  find  my  own.  Let  me  not,  therefore,  be  re- 
proached as  wanting  in  sensibility  to  the  character  of 
my  native  town  and  State.  Heart  and  hand  I  go  for 
their  permanent  welfare — for  their  truest  honor.  But 
never  will  I  consent  to  peril  either — in  accommodation 
to  the  tastes  and  the  principles  of  those  who  raise  a 
popular  clamor — and,  in  order  to  give  efficacy  to  their 
clamor,  misname  it  public  opvrdon. 

A  Latmah. 


CONSOLATIONS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

PUBLISHED  IN  1838. 


Chkistianity  is  evidently  a  restorative  dispensation. 
Contemplating  man  as  estranged  from  holiness  and 
happiness,  it  offers  to  his  acceptance  the  means  of 
moral  renovation,  and  the  joys  of  everlasting  life. 
This  is  the  grand  central  trath  in  that  system  of 
truths  which  the  Bible  has  revealed.  In  adoration  of 
its  sublime  efficacy,  the  penitent  upon  earth  pour  forth 
their  voices  of  thantsgi^dng,  and  the  unfallen  spirits 
in  heaven  touch  their  golden  harps  to  songs  of  unend- 
ing praise.  It  is,  however,  not  alone  for  this  distinct- 
ive characteristic  of  Chnstianity,  that  the  tribute  of 
devout  acknowledgment  may  be  challenged.  Soitow, 
as  well  as  sin,  being  the  inheritance  of  our  race,  we 
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need  not  only  to  "be  purified,  "but  to  be  consoled. 
Dark  and  agitated  indeed  would  be  our  passage  from 
tbe  cradle  to  the  grave,  if  Christianity  had  not  un- 
sealed a  fountain  of  eternal  illumination  and  repose; 
if,  over  our  heritage  of  woe,  it  had  not  shed  the  light 
of  its  peaceful  hopes,  and  invited  afflicted  man  to  look 
for  comfort  to  its  never  failing  consolations.  It  is  not 
only  amid  the  overwhelming  calamities  of  life  that 
these  consolations  are  needed,  or  that  their  power  to 
soothe  and  to  sustain  comes  to  be  experienced. 
Under  circumstances  of  less  aggravated  trial,  they  are 
endowed  with  an  unobtrusive  but  triumphant  energy. 
Amid  mystery  and  change — in  seasons  of  doubt,  and 
loneliness,  and  depression,  the  worn  spirit  flees  to  the 
consolations  of  the  gospel,  as  the  oriental  traveller 
fleeth  to  "the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land."  This  latter  view  of  the  subject  it  may  not  be 
unprofitable  very  briefly  to  illustrate. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  discoveries  of  science,  and 
all  the  revelations  of  the  Bible,  how  wide  is  the 
dominion  of  mystery  throughout  the  universe  of  mat- 
ter and  of  mind  I  The  maxim  of  the  schoolmen — 
omnia  exeunt  in  mysterium — will  not  be  disputed  by 
any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  physical  and 
moral  economies  which  God  has  established.  How- 
ever minute  and  exact  may  be  the  observations  of 
modem  science— however  expansive  her  generaliza- 
tions— and  however  splendid  her  achievements,  she  is 
often  compelled  to  the  humbling  confession  that  she 
can  advance  no  farther ;  and  that,  in  a  multitude  of 
cases,  naught  remains  to  her  but  the  duty  of  patient 
thought,  or  diffident  conjecture,  or  mute  adoration.  In 
the  constitution  of  the  moral  world,  the  element  of 
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mystery  is  also  to  be  found.  Minds  of  a  peculiar  or- 
ganization, it  is  to  "be  feared,  are  sometimes  laetrayed 
into  sadness,  and  doubt,  and  despair,  by  a  partial  con- 
templation of  wiat  is  mysterious  in  tie  structure  and 
arrangements  of  the  material  world ;  or  in  that  moral 
government  which  God  in  his  wisdom  has  established. 
They  seem  to  forget  that  mystery  is  relative  only  to 
the  faculties  of  created  beings ;  that  it  is  perhaps 
necessary  to  the  purposes  of  our  moral  probation ;  and 
that,  however  it  may  shroud  the  throne  of  the  Eternal, 
it  never  obscures  the  path  of  duty.  Such  minds  are 
perplexed,  nay,  sometimes  appalled,  by  the  varied 
forms  of  physical  suffering,  and  by  the  fearful  exhibi- 
tions of  moral  evil  which  abound  in  this  our  world. 
In  anguish  of  spirit,  they  are  tempted  almost  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Creator  has  forgotten  to  be  gracious, 
and  that,  in  righteous  indignation,  he  hath  suiTendered 
up  this  revolted  province  of  his  empire  to  the  awards 
of  a  cruel  and  inexorable  destiny.  Now,  to  all  such 
thoughtful  and  perplexed  observers  of  the  constitution 
of  things,  Christianity  is  fitted  to  impart  the  most 
grateful  consolations.  It  does  not  pretend  to  solve 
every  moral  problem,  nor,  by  irresistible  evidence,  to 
dispel  every  painful  doubt.  Leaving  unexplained 
many  mysteries  to  exercise  our  faith,  and  to  humble 
our  pride,  it  furnishes  such  touching  proofs  of  the 
wisdom  and  the  love  of  God — ^it  renders  so  intelligi- 
ble the  relations  which  we  sustain  to  him — and  it 
offers  so  freely  to  all,  the  means  of  restoration  to  his 
forfeited  favor,  that  it  is  our  perverse  choice  if  we 
dwell  in  the  regions  of  darkness,  and  doubt,  and  agi- 
tation. 

In  the  season  of  youth  and  of  health,  before  the 
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elastic  spirit  lias  lost  its  light  bound,  how  little  do 
we  dream  of  the  melancholy  changes  which,  in  the 
progress  of  life,  are  destined  to  befall  ua.  Strangers 
to  sorrow,  and  buoyant  with  hope,  we  practically  dis- 
credit the  testimony  of  all  human  experience ;  we 
virtually  refuse  to  believe  that  the  days  of  darkness 
will  soon  come  over  us.  With  eager  step  we  pursue 
the  business  or  the  pageantry  of  life ;  we  are  fasci- 
nated by  varied  amusements  ;  we  delight  ourselves  in 
the  brilliant  creations  of  genius  ;  we  revel  amid  fantas- 
tic hopes  of  superabundant  wealth ;  we  look,  with 
longing  eyes,  upon  anticipated  honors.  But  suddenly 
these  beautiful  apparitions  vanish  away.  Sickness 
impresses  upon  us  its  monitory  lessons;  death  be- 
reaves our  domestic  circle  of  its  selectest  ornament ; 
or  calamity,  in  some  other  form,  blights  all  the 
promises  of  our  being.  Then  do  we  ask  ourselves, 
"  What  has  become  of  all  those  vernal  fancies  which 
once  had  so  much  power  to  touch  the  heart ;  "*  we  feel 
that  we  have  forever  parted  with  our  gorgeous  illu- 
sions, and  that  we  are  summoned  to  an  intercourse  with 
stem  realities.  We  look  abroad  upon  our  contempo- 
raries, and  we  look  outwardly  and  inwardly  upon  our- 
selves, and  we  mark,  in  sadness  of  spirit,  the  changes 
which  time  has  wrought  in  both.  Upon  the  once  clear 
brow  we  detect  the  shade  of  pensive  melancholy,  or 
the  farrows  perchance  of  some  deep  and  nameless  sor- 
row. From  lips  once  attuned  only  to  the  expression 
of  the  lighter  thoughts,  we  now  catch  the  accents  of 
chastised  affection,  or  the  lessons  of  grave  experience. 
These  changes  which  we  thus  note  as  having  passed 
upon  others,  we  are  admonished  have  likewise  passed 
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upon  ouj'selves.  And  this  is  not  all.  Time  never 
intermits  his  worlc.  Year  after  year  robs  these  liodies 
of  some  portion  of  their  Ijeauty  or  energy,  and  takes 
ft'om  these  spirits  some  sensible  evidence  of  their  un- 
dying power.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  these 
changes  without  emotion.  They  touch  us  so  nearly, 
and  they  speak  to  us  so  eloquently  of  that  other  and 
final  change  which  awaits  us,  that,  while  we  ponder 
them,  we  confess  how  inadequate  is  all  human  philoso- 
phy to  teach  us  the  duty  of  submission.  Amid  these 
affecting  memorials  of  decay — these  mute  prophecies 
of  our  end, — we  need  to  be  comforted  by  hopes  and 
promises  which  take  hold  upon  immortality.  Chris- 
tianity offers  to  us  the  sublimest  solace.  It  assures  us 
that  the  changeful  and  troubled  aspects  of  human  life 
are  designed  for  our  everlasting  good ;  and  that  this 
season  of  trial,  so  necessary  for  the  discipline  of  moral 
character,  will  prepare  every  sincere  follower  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  rest  and  the  happiness  of  heaven. 

In  closing  this  imperfect  essay,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
advert  to  the  consolation  which  Christianity  imparts 
to  those  who  instinctively  seek  much  of  their  happi- 
ness in  the  loftiest  regions  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
contemplation.  It  is  the  destiny — in  some  sort,  the 
sad  destiny,  of  minds  of  this  high  order,  to  live  some- 
what remote  from  the  sympathies  of  the  beings  around 
them.  They  are  accustomed  to  dwell,  with  consecrated 
enthusiasm,  upon  the  varied  forms  of  material  and  moral 
beauty ;  to  study,  in  the  spirit  of  a  devout  philosophy, 
the  sublime  relations  which  the  truths  of  Christianity 
sustain  towards  individual  and  social  man;  to  look 
upon  this  earth  with  the  eye  of  a  pilgrim  and  a 
stranger,    and    towards    heaven    with    somewhat    of 
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yearning  for  its  purity  and  its  repose.  Although 
they  may  walk,  with  unfaltei'ing  step,  the  round  of 
common  occupation,  and  delight  to  recognize,  in  the 
humblest  man  living,  the  moral  image  of  Christ,  yet 
so  elevated  are  their  intellectual  tastes,  so  enlarged 
their  spiritual  apprehensions,  and  so  triumphant  their 
faith,  that  they  find  imperfect  communion  even  among 
the  multitudes  of  the  pious  who  surround  them.  To 
all  who,  in  the  midst  of  society,  are  thus  lonely,  Chris- 
tianity administers  abundant  consolations.  It  familiar- 
izes to  their  minds  means  of  activity  and  enjoyment, 
which  the  many  are  either  unable  to  seek,  or  are 
prone  to  neglect ;  it  utters  a  response  to  their  deeper 
sympathies ;  it  invites  them  to  a  yet  deeper  study  of 
the  economy  of  nature  and  of  grace,  and  to  yet  nobler 
contemplations  of  duty  and  of  truth. 


RELIGIOUS    THOUGHTS. 

WRITTEN  JANUARY  1,  1833. 


pROKOtraro  mystery  seems  to  be  an  element  in  the 
constitution  of  the  physical  and  moral  economies 
which  God  has  established.  In  discovering  and  ap- 
plpng  the  laws  which  regulate  the  material  Universe, 
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Science  has  put  forth  her  noblest  efforts,  and  achieved 
her  sublimest  trinmphs.  But,  after  all  her  efforts,  and 
amid  all  her  triumphs,  how  often  is  she  compelled  to 
the  humbling  confession,  that  every  where  around  are 
to  be  observed  some  subtlety  of  organization,  some 
complexity  of  contrivance,  or  some  combination  of 
occult  power,  which  admonishes  man  of  his  limited 
faculties,  and  impresses  upon  him  the  lesson  of  diffi- 
dent conjecture,  or  of  mute  adoration.  If  there  be 
mystery  in  the  Universe  of  Matter,  is '  it  strange  that 
there  should  be  mystery  in  the  Universe  of  Mind  ?  If 
finite  beings  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  perpetual 
miracle  of  benevolence  and  of  power  which  Creation 
every  where  presents,  is  it  strange  that  they  should 
find  much  to  humble  the  pride  of  human  reason,  when 
they  seek  to  understand  that  nobler  economy  which 
involves  the  relations  between  God  and  Man,  and 
which  perhaps  embraces,  in  some  mode  of  application 
unknown  to  us,  those  more  exalted  intelligences  who 
delight  to  yield  Him  the  homage  of  sinless  obedience 
and  of  perfect  love  ?  Let  nOt  these  remarks  be  mis- 
understood. Mystery  does  not  pervade  the  constitu- 
tion of  things — it  is  relative  to  the  faculties  of  created 
beings — and  is  among  the  most  significant  character- 
istics of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  that  Almighty 
Being,  whom  none  ean  find  out  to  perfection.  Mys- 
tery never  shrouds  the  path  of  duty  and  of  happi- 
ness. It  may  veil  the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  but  never 
does  it  cloud  the  prospect  of  the  penitent  who,  in  de- 
vout humility,  "  looks  backward  upon  the  Cross  and 
forward  upon  the  Crown."  God  is  a  mystery— Crea- 
tion is  a  mystery — the  fall  of  Man  is  a  mystery — his 
redemption,  thi'ough  Jesus  Christ,  is  a  mystery.     But 
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the  relation  whieh  we  sustaiii  to  God  and  to  the  snc- 
ceseive  wonders  of  his  Providence  and  Grace,  is  no 
mystery.  This  relation  the  Bible  has  rendered  intel- 
ligible to  all,  and  has  invested  it  with  solemnities 
which  should  make  themselves  felt  by  all.  Ah  !  who 
can  sever  the  ties  by  which  God  has  bound  us  ?  Who 
can  change  the  conditions  of  being  and  of  happiness, 
which  he  has  established  ?  Who  can  alter  the  terms 
upon  which  alone  he  has  condescended  to  pardon  and 
to  save  us  ? 

After  this  perhaps  unwarrantable  excursion  from  the 
true  limits  of  the  question  proposed,  let  us  now,  briefly, 
inquire  what  was  the  condition  of  Man  before  the 
fall.  In  this  inquiry,  Kevelation  is  the  only  safe  guide. 
We  are  told,  that  God  created  Man,  in  his  own  image. 
These  words  must  be  understood  to  import  a  moral 
likeness,  since  the  supposition  of  corporeal  resem- 
blance is  excluded  by  the  fact  that  God  exists  inde- 
pendently of  the  elements  and  forms  of  matter.  Be- 
fore the  fall,  the  moral  character  of  Man  was  in  uni- 
son with  that  of  the  Deity.  In  the  exercise  of  holy 
affections,  he  must  have  been  happy.  But  disobe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  God  introduced  disorder 
into  his  affections,  and  filled  the  earth  with  the  fruits 
of  wickedness  and  of  woe.  Inheritors  of  a  depraved 
nature,  and  defiled  by  innumerable  transgressions,  how 
incompetent  are  we  to  form  a  true  conception  of  the 
condition  of  Man  before  the  fall  ?  Surveying  the 
goodly  frame  of  material  things  which  had  sprung 
fresh  from  his  plastic  hand,  the  Creator  pronounced 
that  it  was  "  very  good."  If  he,  with  whom  dwell  the 
archetypes  of  all  perfection,  thus  gave  utterance  to  the 
language  of  complacency,  what  must  have  been  the 
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rapture  of  the  "beings  wlioni  he  created,  when  they 
looked  abroad  upon  Creation,  and  beheld  it  in  its 
primeval  loveliness  and  beauty  ! 

That  Man  is  now  in  a  fallen  state— that  he  prefers 
evil  to  good — and  that  he  needs  a  moral  renovation, 
which,  unassisted,  he  has  no  power  to  accomplish,  are 
facts  which  we  are  content  to  rest  npon  the  authority 
of  Eevelation,  and  upon  the  testimony  of  individual 
consciousness  and  uniform  experience.  These  are 
themes  of  most  affecting  import  to  every  human  be- 
ing. The  contemplation  of  Man,  before  he  lost  the 
likeness  and  forfeited  the  favor  of  his  Creator,  and  of 
Man  as  he  now  is,  enslaved  by  the  power  and  obnox- 
ious to  the  penalties  of  sin,  should  lead  us,  with  hum- 
ble gi'atitude,  to  receive  the  provisions  of  the  Gospel, 
so  exactly  adapted  to  exalt  us  to  more  than  primeval 
felicity  and  glory.  How  free  are  its  offers  of  mercy  1 
how  simple,  and  yet  how  efficacious,  are  the  means  of 
moral  renovation  which  it  provides  !  With  what  fear- 
ful solemnity,  does  it  address  itself  to  impenitent  trans- 
gressors ! — with  what  touching  pathos,  does  it  speak 
to  those  who  are  "  truly  sorry  for  their  sins !"  To 
men  of  eveiy  range  of  capacity,  and  variety  of  condi- 
tion, and  peculiai'ity  of  trial,  Christianity  offers  its 
quickening  infiuences— its  infallible  directions — its  ex- 
haustless  consolations— and  its  immortal  hopes.  Could 
the  intimacies  of  individual  experience  be  revealed, 
what  a  tale  would  they  tell  of  the  vanity  and  wretch- 
edness of  liearts,  which,  amid  outward  demonstrations 
of  cheerfulness  or  of  repose,  are  sinking  into  despaii-, 
or  are  breaking  with  anguish !  Ah !  who  can  take 
gauge  and  dimensions  of  Man's  capacity  to  suffer  ? 
Ah  !  who  can  tell  how  multiplied  and  how  profound 
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are  tlie  sources  of  Lis  sufferings  ?  Many  hide,  ia  tlie 
solitude  of  their  own  "bosoms,  inquietudes  and  sorrows, 
which,  though  never  permitted  to  cloud  the  brow  with  ■ 
more  than  transient  sadness,  are  daily  exhausting  the 
fountains  of  life  and  of  happiness. 

All  need  the  blessings  proffered  in  the  Gospel,  for 
none  are  without  sin— and  none  are  exempt  from  the 
visitations  of  sorrow.  Why  then  should  any  neglect 
the  great  work  of  salvation?  Revelation  is  full  of 
the  language  of  admonition  and  entreaty.  "  Ho ! 
every  one  that  thii^teth,  come  ye  to  the  waters " — 
was  the  sublime  invitation  of  rapt  Isaiah,  the  evan- 
gelical prophet  who  saw,  afar  off,  the  light  that  was  to 
arise  upon  the  nations.  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
are  weary  and  are  heavy  laden— and  I  will  give  tou 
REST."  Thus  spoke  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  blend- 
ing the  gentlest  accents  which  could  flow  from  the  lips 
■of  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  with  the  majestic  declaration 
of  a  power  which  can  belong  only  to  God. 

How  eloquently  do  the  events  of  Providence  en- 
force the  exhortations  of  Scripture !  The  departed 
year  speaks  to  us,  in  tones  of  warning  and  of  rebuke  ! 
Let  it  not  speak  in  vain  !  The  fresh  graves  which  are 
around  us  send  forth,  for  our  good,  the  voice  of  solemn 
remonstrance  and  unearthly  supplication  !  They  ad- 
monish us  of  the  cei-tainty  of  death  and  of  the  retri- 
butions of  eternity.  They  implore  us  to  seek  for  that 
holiness,  without  which  no  man  can  see  the  Lord,  and 
which  will  prepare  us  for  communion  with  the  unfal- 
len  and  the  redeemed  spirits,  whose  high  employ  is  the 
ascription  of  Salvation,  and  Glory,  and  Honor,  and 
Power,  to  Him  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne  and  to  the 
Lamb,  forever  and  ever. 
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THE   LOSS  OF   THE  LEXIKGTOIsT. 

PUBLISHED  FEBRUARY  5,  1840. 


In  1-evertiug  to  tbia  theme  of  liarrowing  patlios,  we 
have  no  design  to  agitate,  afresh,  hearts  which,  ex- 
hausted by  agony,  are  now  sinking  into  the  calm  of  a 
profound  sorrow.  We  would  not,  if  we  could,  paint 
the  condensed  horrors  of  that  night,  in  which  -so  many 
precious  ties  were  severed— so  many  purposes  broken 
off— so  many  vernal  hopes  blighted  forever !  Still  less 
would  we  approach,  with  the  language  of  hackneyed 
consolation,  those  whom  this  calamity  hath  smitten ; 
who,  amid  the  manifestations  of  a  pervading  sympa- 
thy, feel  how  imperfect  a  solace  is  all  human  sympar 
thy,  and  how  hai-d  it  is  to  pass  on  in  life,  without  the 
friends  who  gave  to  life  its  selectest  charms.  While, 
however,  the  sensibilities  of  the  public  mind  are  still 
alive  to  the  fate  of  the  Lexington,  we  shall  not  be 
deemed  obtrusive  in  offering  to  the  consideration  of 
our  readers,  a  few  remarks  of  a  somewhat  mixed  char- 
acter, suggested  by  an  occasion  without  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  this  community. 

L  N"o  time  should  be  lost,  and  no  effort  should  be 
spared  to  multiply,  by  eveiy  practicable  means,  the 
securities  of  human  life,  so  far  as  their  securities  may 
be  affected  by  the  construction  and  the  discipline  of 
steamboats.    The  annual  waste  of  life  in  this  country, 
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in  consequence  of  the  various  accidents  to  wliicli  these 
boats  are  exposed,  is  so  fearfully  great  as  to  demand 
the  most  effective  legislative  intei-position.  Ng  legis- 
lative interposition,  which  should  be  in  advance  of  a 
sound  public  opinion,  would  accomplish  the  object. 
In  this  matter,  the  public,  however  they  may  seek  to 
escape  the  responsibility,  are  grievously  in  fault. 
Every  body  now  insists  upon  travelling  with  the 
speed  of  a  courier ;  and,  as  might  be  shown  by  vari- 
ous examples,  when  speed  is  concerned,  the  value  of 
life  and  limb  is  comparatively  disregarded.  Again, 
most  travellers  study  economy,  rather  than  comfort  or 
even  safety.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  cheap 
boat  is  sure  to  command  the  preference  even  of  the 
rich;  although,  generally  speaking,  a  cheap  boat  is 
neither  cojnforiable  nor  safe.  It  may  be  weU,  there- 
fore, for  the  public  to  withhold  some  portion  of  that 
indignation  which  they  seem  disposed  to  lavish  upon 
the  proprietors  of  boats,  whenever  fatal  accidents 
occur ;  and  to  consider,  whether  the  blame  impxited  to 
others  ought  not  at  least  to  be  shared  by  themselves. 
It  may  be  well  for  the  public,  when  they  exact  expen- 
sive accommodations  in  travelling,  and  when  they 
demand  all  sorts  of  provisions  for  the  safety  of  their 
lives,  to  inquire,  whether  adequate  an'angements  for 
their  comfort  and  safety  can  be  made,  unless  they  will 
consent  to  pay  for  them. 

II.  The  facilities  for  travelling  in  tliis  country  have 
become  so  great,  that  multitudes,  whose  duty  ought  to 
detain  them  at  home,  are  tempted  to  seek,  abroad,  that 
excitement  which  they  cannot  find  in  the  quiet  pei-form- 
ance  of  duty.  This  morbid  appetite  for  locomotion 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  on ;  and,  for  various  reasons,  it 
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ought  not  to  be  fostered.  It  is  hostile  to  the  virtues 
aud  happiness  of  domestic  life.  It  cultivates  tastes 
and  habits  which  sophisticate  the  character.  It  mars 
the  repose  and  it  disturbs  the  arrangements  of  a  well 
ordered  home.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  calamity 
which  has  covered  so  many  communities  with  mourn- 
ing, will  help  to  reduce  this  exorbitant  love  of  loco- 
motion within  the  limits  of  reason  and  conscience  ? 

m.  Before  taking  our  leave  of  this  topic  of  sad 
contemplation,  we  cannot  withhold,  even  at  the  risk 
of  being  thought  common-place,  one  or  two  reflections 
which  address  themselves  more  especially  to  the  nature 
of  man,  as  a  moral  and  responsible  being.  The  sud- 
den and  indiscriminate  destruction  of  so  many  lives, 
under  circumstances  too-  of  peculiar  aggravation,  is 
liable  to  betray  unreflecting  minds  into  paii^^l  doubts 
concerning  the  benevolence  and  wisdom  of  that  Al- 
mighty Being  who  thus  afflicts  the  children  of  men. 
Aside  from  the  clear  and  most  consolatory  declara. 
tions  of  the  Bible,  all  such  doubts  may  be  met  by  a 
simple  reference  to  the  ignorance  of  man,  and  to  the 
perfections  of  God  as  illustrated  in  the  works  of  N'ature, 
and  in  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  His  providence. 
Mystery,  it  should  be  recollected,  is  relative  only  to  the 
capacity  of  finite  beings.  Would  it  not  be  strange  if 
in  the  twilight  of  our  existence,  we  could  comprehend 
the  counsels  of  that  Being  who  dwelleth  in  light  which 
no  man  can  approach  unto  ?  We  behold,  every  where, 
around  us  and  within  us,  signatures  of  His  mercy.  It 
becomes  us,  thei'efore,  when  *'  God  moves  in  a  myste- 
rious way,"  instead  of  presumptuously  questioning  His 
goodness,  to  revere  His  majesty,  to  supplicate  His  favor, 
to  resign  ourselves  to  His  righteous  disposal. 
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IV.  The  fate  of  the  Lexington  is  -vyortli  a  thousand 
homilies  on  the  brevity  and  precarious  tenure  of 
human  life.  She  left  New  York,  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  souls  on  board — comprising  the  vai-iety  of  condi- 
tion and  of  character  usually  found  in  steamers  which 
convey  passengers  on  our  main  routes.  Early  in  the 
evening,  they  all  sat  down,  with  unclouded  spirits,  to 
partake,  ah !  it  was  for  the  last  tune  !  the  provisions 
of  a  social  repast.  In  less  than  two  hours  afterwards, 
nearly  every  one  of  this  joyous  and  expectant  throng 
had  passed  into  eternity  !  The  elevated  and  the  hum- 
ble ;  the  timid  woman  and  the  confiding  child ;  the 
young  man  buoyant  with  hope,  and  the  man  of  riper 
years,  chastened  by  experience ;  the  sailor,  hardened 
by  the  toils  of  maritime  life,  and  just  returning  from 
pestilent  climes ;  the  hero  of  the  sock,  who  had  ex- 
hilarated multitudes  by  his  mimic  art,  and  the  gifted 
preacher,  who  had  been  wont  to  reason  of  righteous- 
ness, temperance  and  judgment  to  come,  were  com- 
panions in  that  hour  of  mortal  agony,  and  all  passed 
together,  and  in  an  instant  of  time,  from  the  scenes  of 
probation  to  the  awards  of  immortality !  What  ex- 
hortation can  be  so  eloquent  as  these  simple  facts. 
How  powerfully  do  they  urge  upon  all  the  duty  of 
habitual  preparation  for  that  event  which  no  man  can 
escape,  and  which  no  man  ean  know  to  be  distant ! 
With  what  unearthly  emphasis,  do  they  admonish  UB 
to  neglect  no  warning ;  to  abuse  no  privilege ;  to  re- 
fuse no  aids,  by  which  God  graciously  seeks  to  reno- 
vate and  to  save  us  !  How  do  they  rebuke  the  folly 
which  postpones,  from  year  to  year  the  work  of  re- 
pentance, forgetful  that  the  day  of  life  is  short,  and 
that  the  day  of  grace  may  be  much  shorter !     Th^ 
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voices  of  the  imbiiried  dead  seem  to  be  lifted  up  to 
warn  T38  to  do  with  our  might  whatsoever  our  hands 
may  find  to  do,  since  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor 
knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  the  grave. 


MR.    DANA'S    LECTURE 

PUBLISHED  MARCH  19,  1811. 


Me.  Dana  will  deliver  his  Third  Lecture,  This  Even- 
ing, in  Pi'anklin  Hall,  commencing  precisely  at  half- 
past  seven  o'clock.  Of  this  Lecture  "  Woman"  is  the 
theme ;  and  many,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  curious  to 
know  what  views  a  man  like  Mr.  Dana  will  take  of 
her  character,  influence,  duties  and  destiny.  Especially 
eager  may  this  curiosity  be  supposed  at  the  present 
time,  when  numbers  of  our  countrywomen  seem  dis- 
posed to  dart  from  their  sphere  of  homebred  affec- 
tions and  unobtrusive  but  dignified  action,  into  that 
arena  heretofore  reserved  for  the  mder  passions,  the 
sturdier  frames,  and  the  less  sensitive  natures  of  men. 
What  Mr.  Dana  will  say  about  "  Woman,"  I  pretend 
not  to  coujecture,  much  more  readily  would  I  venture 
to  predict  what  he  will  not  say.  The  language  of 
tiresome  commonplace,  and  of  vapid  and  effete  senti- 
mentality, he  never  utters ;  and  greatly  will  those  be 
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disappointed  who  expect  from  him,  this  evening,  any 
of  those  stereotyped  extravagancies, — -those  compli- 
ments of  phra-se  and  of  insinuation — -which  are  a  part 
of  the  stock  in  trade  of  hackney  lecturers.  None  of 
these  things  need  be  expected  from  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar  who  aims,  not  so  much  to  captivate  his  hearers, 
as  to  leave  upon  their  minds  some  stronger  impression 
of  the  beautifal,  the  good,  and  the  true. 

At  this  early  stage  in  Mr.  Dana's  course,  he  having 
delivered  only  two  of  his  eight  Lectures,  allow  me, 
Mr.  Editor,  to  remind  all  who  have  not  heard  him, 
that  they  will  wrong  themselves,  if  they  miss  this  op- 
portunity, perchance  the  last,  of  listening  to  the  teach- 
ings, eloquent  and  deeply  wise,  of  a  man  who  has  held 
high  converse  with  Nature,  with  books,  and  with 
man  ;  who  has  not,  like  the  multitude,  lived  so  much 
abroad  as  to  be  a  stranger  to  himself;  and  who, 
though  he  has  scaled  many  a  height,  and  sounded 
many  depths,  is  full  of  humility  and  awe  in  approach- 
ing themes  placed  beyond  the  limit  of  finite  powers. 

For  one,  I  am  most  gi'ateful  to  Mr.  Dana,  not  only 
for  his  profound,  and  graceful,  and  devout  philosophy, 
but  for  the  beautiful  and  undefiled  English  in  which 
he  addresses  his  audience.  So  weary  have  I  become  of 
the  fashionable  cori'uptions  of  our  mother  tongue,  so 
highly  do  I  prize  the  expressiveness,  and  beauty,  and 
vigor  of  the  unadulterated  Saxon,  that  I  catch,  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  purist,  those  words  and  idioms, 
however  familiar  and  homely  they  may  seem  to  the 
taste  of  the  day,  which  poets  and  philosophers  of  the 
elder  time  were  wont  to  use,  and  which,  I  trust,  are 
destined,  never  to  give  place  to  finical  novelties,  and 
to  feeble  elegance, 
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WASHINGTON'S    BIRTH-DAY. 

tUBLlSIlBD  FEBEUAEY  22,  1343. 


Tins  is  tte  Birth-Day  of  Gkorge  Washington, 
the  Father  of  his  Country— and  the  truest  model  of  a 
Christian  Statesman  and  "Warrior,  which  the  world 
hath  yet  seen.  Other  nations  and  distant  ages  may 
have  been  signalized  by  men  whom  splendid  talents, 
or  vast  ambition,  or  magnificent  achievements  have 
rendered  illustrious ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  this  peo- 
ple and  for  modem  times,  to  witness  the  majestic  char- 
acter and  to  rejoice  in  the  matchless  glory  of  Wash- 
ington. In  no  other  stage  of  social  progress,  could 
such  a  being  have  found  an  appropriate  sphere  of  ac- 
tion. In  no  other  stage  of  social  progress,  could  such 
a  being  have  planted  himself  deep  in  the  hearts  of 
millions  upon  millions  of  his  race.  To  the  joint  in- 
fluences of  Christianity  and  of  freedom,  may  rightfully 
be  traced  that  rare  combination  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual qualities  which  was  to  be  found  in  the  character 
of  Washington.  Well  may  the  eloquent  Alison  ex- 
claim, "  modern  history  has  not  so  spotless  a  character 
to  commemorate !"  Look  where  we  may,  and  we 
shall  look  in  vain  for  a  nobler  development  of  the  at- 
tributes of  wisdom,  patriotism,  courage,  and  truth — 
combined  with  admirable  harmony,  aud  carried  out 
into  action  with  that  tranquil  energy  which,  in  im- 
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agination,  we  are  prone  to  ascribe  to  higher  orders  of 
being.  War  may  come  npon  us  -with  its  blasting 
evils ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  counsels  of  that  Farewell 
Address,  "  to  which,"  says  Mr.  Alison,  "  there  is  no 
composition  of  ^minspired  wisdom  which  can  bear  a 
comparison,"  faction  may  "rend  and  deracinate  the 
unity  and  man-ied  calm  "  of  these  States,  bnt  neither 
war  nor  faction  can  ever  blight  the  fame  of  Washing- 
ton— or  rob  temperate  freedom  of  his  precious  coun- 
sels— or  diminish  aught  of  his  titles  to  the  imperisha- 
ble gratitude  and  veneration  of  his  countrymen. 


THE    DAT. 

PUBLISUED  KOVEMBEE  24,   1843. 


Tins  is  TiTANKSGiviKG  Day  !  Who  does  not  wel- 
come it  as  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  anniver- 
saries, whether  festive  or  solemn,  which  come  to  im- 
part a  grateful  vicissitude  to  life  in  staid  yet  happy 
New  England  ?  What  day  in  all  the  year  recalls  so 
many  memories  which  have  power  to  touch  the  heart ! 
What  day  in  all  the  year  summons  the  young  to  scenes 
more  innocently  gay!  What  day  in  all  the  year 
spreads  over  age,  made  thoughtful  by  the  experiences 
of  life,  the  light  of  a  more  mellowed  joy  !  Around 
how  many  parental  hearths,  will  this  day  be  gathered 
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children  and  friends  whom  distance  may  have  severed ; 
children  who  may  have  left,  "bnt  who  can  ne'er  forget, 
the  old  family  mansion ;  friends  who,  as  the  years 
pass  on,  lean  upon  one  another  with  a  more  unfalter- 
ing trust,  and  a  more  concentrated  affection !  Here 
and  there,  alas  !  the  scene  will  be  aught  but  gay  ;  for 
over  it  will  hang  the  clouds  of  some  recent  sorrow — 
sad  memories  of  those  who  were  and  are  not,  and  yet 
sadder  thoughts  of  those,  who,  reckless  of  their  duties 
and  their  destinies,  have  surrendered  themselves  to 
folly  and  to  sin.  Such,  however,  is  life  ;  and,  by  way 
of  consolation,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  reflect  that  life, 
without  shadows,  though  it  would  have  more  of  unthink- 
ing joy,  would  hardly  win  the  distinction  of  consistent, 
and  patient,  and  elevated  virtue— that,  after  all,  it  is 
by  the  trials  of  earth,  men'are  made  ripe  for  the  hap- 
piness of  heaven. 

Never  are  we,  as  men,  as  citizens,  and  as  Christians, 
without  abundant  reasons  for  rendering  to  the  giver  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift,  the  tribute  of  devout  and 
grateful  hearts.  Specially,  however,  does  it  become  us  as 
American  citizens,  and,  more  than  all,  as  Rhode  Island 
men  this  day,  to  enter  the  gates  of  the  Lord  with 
thanksgiving,  and  his  courts  with  praise.  During  the 
year  which  has  passed,  health  and  plenty  have,  in  a 
degree  rarely  exampled,  prevailed  throughout  our 
widely  extended  borders ;  the  fearful  dangers  of  for- 
eign war  have  been  averted ;  and  the  ties  of  friendly 
intercourse  have  been  cemented  between  our  republic 
and  that  nation  from  which  we  have  borrowed  the 
noblest  lessons  of  freedom,  and  whose  interests  and 
fame  can  hardly  be  severed  from  our  own.  The  great 
measure  of  conciliation  and  peace  to  which  reference  is 
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here  made,  was  effected,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  wliich 
guided  the  counsels  of  lioth  nations,  in  a  spirit  most 
auspicious  to  the  stahility  of  peace  "between  both  na- 
tions. It  left  the  honor  of  each  unsullied ;  it  left  the 
essential  interests  of  each  uninjured.  When  the  mul- 
tiform evila  of  war  are  considered — especially  the 
evils  which  a  war  with  the  most  powei'ftil  nation  in 
the  world,  would  inevitably  entail  upon  our  country, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  overstate  the  reasons  which, 
in  this  matter,  commend  to  our  hearts  and  minds  the 
duty  of  rendering  the  tribute  of  devout  thanksgiving 
and  praise  unto  Him  who  guides  the  destinies  of 
nations. 

A  review  of  the  internal  condition  of  our  country 
during  the  past  year,  leaves  us  much  for  which  to  be 
grateful,  in  the  midst  of  much  which  we  are  con- 
strained to  regret  and  to  blame.  Notwithstanding 
severe  financial  embarrassments,  affecting  the  credit  of 
the  government,  and,  in  many  cases,  prostrating  the 
fortunes  of  individuals — notwithstanding  strife  in  our 
public  counsels,  and  the  exasperation  and  delusions  of 
party  among  the  people — notwithstanding  the  depres- 
sion of  many  branches  of  business,  and  the  ruin  which 
has  overtaken  multitudes  of  our  fellow  citizens,  yet, 
after  all,  we  are  a  happy  people,  enjoying  privileges, 
civil  and  i-eligious,  enjoyed  in  no  other  land — pro- 
tected by  equal  laws — ^living  in  the  midst  of  bound- 
less plenty — each  man  at  liberty  to  go  whithersoever 
he  wUleth — each  man  bom  with  a  perfect  right  to 
better  his  own  condition  as  he  may,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  trespass  upon  the  "  equal  rights "  of  his  neighbor 
to  better  Ms  condition  as  lie  may.  Here,  the  appalling 
social   inequality  of   England   is    entirely  unknown. 
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Here,  no  man  is  bom  to  an  heritage  of  poverty,  and 
obscurity,  and  wretchedness.  Here,  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree,  every  man's  destiny  is  in  his  own  hands. 
If  he  "belong  to  the  only  aristocracy  knov^Ti  to  our 
land, — the  great  aristocracy  of  labor, — and  if  he  exer- 
cise the  necessaiy  fi-'ugality,  he  will  seldom  miss  of 
obtaining  that  independence  which  all  ought  to  seek. 
He  may  come  to  possess  that  opulence  for  which  so 
many  strive;  but  which,  if  its  responsibilities  were 
better  understood,  few  would  be  found  to  envy. 

What  Ehode  Island  man,  who  looks  back  upon  the 
eventful  hlstoiy  of  the  past  year,  will  neglect  to  per- 
form the  appropriate  duties  of  this  day  ?  What  true 
Bon  of  Khode  Island  does  not  repose,  with  delight, 
upon  the  moral  grandeur  of  the  strife  for  the  preserva^ 
tion  of  law  and  order,  in  which  we  have  been  en- 
gaged ;  and  who  will  refuse  to  be  grateful  to  Almighty 
God,  for  the  unshrinking  firmness  with  which  that 
strife  was  maintained,  and  for  the  moral  honors  with 
which  it  has  been  crowned  ?  In  the  midst  of  peace, 
and  freedom,  and  plenty,— the  unchastened  ambition 
and  the  morbid  vanity  of  a  single  man,  sought  grati- 
fication, in  stimulating  the  passions  and  in  deluding 
the  understandings  of  men  more  honest  but  less  in- 
formed than  himself.  Aided  by  a  few  confederates  in 
this  wicked  work,  he  lent  all  the  powers  of  a  mind 
fertile  in  expedients  for  mischief,  in  persuading  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  our  fellow  citizens  that  they  were  not 
freemen  but  slaves — and  that  the  oppressions  which 
they  were  suffering  were  so  intolerable  as  to  demand 
the  exercise  of  the  extreme  right  of  Revolution.  By 
ingenious  perversions  and  misapplications  of  admitted 
truths — and  by  continued  appeals  to  the  worst  pas- 
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of  those  whom  he  sought  to  betray,  he  lashed 
his  followers  into  a  frantic  aggression  upon  those  great 
conservative  principles  of  individual  and  social  right, 
without  which  democracy  has  no  protection  against 
unbridled  licentiousness,  its  natural  and  its  most  for- 
midable antagonist.  We  all  know  bow  he  and  his 
followers  were  met,  and  how  they  were  foiled.  Fresh 
in  every  mind  is  the  recollection  of  the  perils  which 
we  encountered,  and  deep  in  every  bosom  should  be 
fixed  the  sentiment  of  religious  gratitude,  that  those 
perils  were  encountered  by  men  who  were  resolved  to 
hazard  all  to  preserve  from  violation  the  "  sovereign 
law,  the  state's  collected  will." 

"  0  ever  thus,  dear  land  of  ours, 

Ee  nurse  of  steadfast  men  ! 
So,  firmer  far  than  hills  and  towers, 

Or  rocky  pass  and  glen  ! 
For  peace  alone,  to  dare  the  fight ; 

The  soldier  for  the  laws  ; 
Thine  anchor  fast  in  Heavenly  might. 

Thy  hope,  an  holy  cause." 
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THAIfKSGiraa 

PUBLISHED  NOVEMBER  30,   1813. 


How  many  thousands,  throughout  our  loved  New 
England,  will  welcome  the  return  of  this  interesting 
anniversary !  At  the  close  of  the  season  of  Autumn, 
after  the  hai-vest  has  been  gathered  into  our  liarns,  and 
before  the  gloom  of  a  northern  winter  has  begun  to 
touch  our  spirits  to  saddening  issues,  we  are  invited, 
by  our  civil  magistrates,  to  withdraw  one  day  from 
the  wearisome  toils,  and  the  consuming  anxieties,  and 
the  feverish  pleasures  of  common  life,  and  to  dedicate 
it  to  the  purpose  of  devout  Thanksgiving  to  Almighty 
God,  for  his  bounteous  providence  and  for  his  protect- 
ing care.  In  all  this,  who  does  not  perceive  a  beauti- 
ful propriety,  which  commends  itself  to  the  intellect 
and  the  heart?  What  can  be  more  appropriate  than 
for  dependent  beings  to  confess  their  manifold  obliga- 
tions to  the  God  who  created  and  who  sustains  them  ! 
Specially  incumbent  is  this  duty  upon  beings,  who 
must  feel  that  they  are  not  only  dependent  but  guilty 
— that  they  are  prone,  in  the  midst  of  blessings,  to 
forget  the  giver — that  they  pei-versely  abuse  the  high 
faculties  with  which  they  are  endowed — that  they 
madly  peril  the  glorious  inheritance  of  immortality 
upon  the  fashion  of  a  world  which  passeth  away  ! 

Under  what  different  phases  does  Thanksgiving 
Day  present  itself  to  different  minds!    The  young 
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hail  it  as  a  season  of  innocent  festivity  and  of  grate- 
ful exemption  from  the  tasks  of  the  school  room. 
Those  of  riper  years,  -who  begin  to  look  pensively 
upon  the  slanting  shadows,  are  less  alive  to  the  joys 
which  move  so  strongly  the  spirits  of  the  young,  in 
whom  experience  has  hardly  began  to  extinguish  hope. 
The  aged  welcome,  with  sober  joy,  this  day  as  sacred 
to  devout  thanksgiving  and  to  fireside  affections. 
They  delight  to  gather  around  them  the  children  of 
their  love,  and  to  enliven  their  spirits,  over  which 
many  sad  experiences  have  cast  their  shadows,  by  a 
transient  sympathy  with  the  buoyant  hopes,  and  a 
gentle  toleration  of  the  airy  frolics,  of  the  young. 

Life  in  New  England  is  felt  to  be  sufficiently  pro- 
saic. Our  wretched  system  of  politics,  and  our  al- 
most exclusive  devotion  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
business,  seem  to  leave  no  time  or  chance  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  varied  sensibilities,  intellectual  and 
moral,  with  which  we  ai-e  endowed.  The  useful — and 
not  the  beautiful — the  substantial  and  not  the  grace- 
ful in  thought,  sentiment  and  character — -the  labors 
and  not  the  poetry  of  life,  form,  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inevitable  conditions  of  society  among 
us,  the  paramount  object  of  concern.  They  go  to  con- 
stitute the  pervading  influences  which  operate  upon 
character  and  happiness  in  New  England.  They  fet- 
ter our  spirits ;  they  chain  us  down  to  a  dull,  nay,  al- 
most servile  pursuit  of  that  which  gives  neither  buoy- 
ancy, nor  vigor,  to  the  immortal  mind.  They  defraud 
our  tastes,  imaginations,  and  aflfections  of  their  true 
nourishment.  They  leave  upon  our  habits  the  im- 
press of  a  dull,  mechanical  sobriety,  and  they  render 
our  manners  coldly  con-ect,  it  may  be,  but  singularly 
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destitute  of  grace,  spirit,  and  variety.  If  these  things 
be  so,  if  we  here  present  no  exaggerated  or  false  esti- 
mates of  life  in  New  England,  we  can  readily  see 
how,  aside  from  its  more  distinctive  religious  duties 
and  associations,  this  day  will  be  hailed  by  some  for 
the  collateral  blessings  which  it  brings  in  its  train — 
for  the  element  of  poeti-y  which  it  infuses  into  our 
pursuits  and  enjoyments ;  for  the  appeal  which  it 
makes  in  behalf  of  genuine  instincts,  and  gracious 
sympathies,  and  beautiful  affections — for  the  memories 
of  the  loved  and  lost  which  it  revives  in  our  hearts ; 
for  the  spirit  of  cheerful  trust  in  God,  and  of  devout 
submission  to  his  righteous  disposal,  which  it  is  fitted 
to  cultivate ;  and,  last  of  all,  for  its  power  to  beget,  in 
some  humble  manner,  that  sentiment  of  profound 
adoration  and  fearful  praise— now  uttered  by  mortal 
lips  in  the  outer  courts  of  the  sanctuary — but  destined, 
hereafter,  to  kindle  with  seraphic  ardor  the  breasts  of 
the  just  made  perfect,  and  to  wake  to  rapture  the  song 
of  the  redeemed  within  the  inner  temple  of  the  Lord ! 
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Whereas,  at  this  season,  wlien  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  ax-e  gathered  in,  and  the  lahors  of  the  hnshand- 
man  are  closed,  it  hath  long  heen  the  enstom  of  the 
good  people  of  this  State,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  civil  Power,  to  gather  together  for  the  pur- 
poses of  devout  thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  Almighty- 
God  ; — therefore,  to  the  end  that  this  annual  festival, 
hallowed  as  it  is  by  the  associations  of  piety,  and  by 
the  genial  sympathies  and  affections  of  a  New  England 
fireside,  may  be  commemorated  with  meet  solemnity, 

Mesohed,  That  Thursday,  the  27th  day  of  November, 
be  set  apart  as  a  day  of  devout  Thanksgiving  and 
Prayer  to  Almighty  God,  for  those  temporal  mercies 
without  number  which  he  hath  bestowed  upon  us  his 
sinful  and  dependent  creatures,  and  for  those  blessed 
hopes  of  immortal  life  beyond  the  grave  which  he 
hath  been  pleased  to  reveal  to  ns  in  the  Gospel  of  his 
Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Jiesohed,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  good  peo- 
ple of  this  State,  that,  laying  aside,  on  that  day,  the 
labors  of  common  life,  and  abstaining  from  all  tumult- 
uous recreations,  they  assemble  themselves  together  in 
their  respective  houses  of  public  worship,  to  ofPer  the 
homage  of  grateful  hearts  to  Almighty  God,  for  the 
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rich  and  undeserved  blessings  of  liis  Providence,  dur- 
ing the  year  -whicli  is  past ;  for  the  goodly  heritage 
which  he  hath  given  us ;  for  the  peace  which  he  has 
caused  to  dwell  within  our  borders ;  for  the  plenty 
with  which  he  has  crowned  our  garners  ;  for  the  lives 
which  he  has  spared  in  health  ;  for  all  those  means  of 
moral,  intellectual  and  religious  culture  which  he  has 
spread  around  us ;  for  continuing  to  us  the  benefits  of 
eq^ual  laws  and  of  constitutional  freedom  ;  and  for  the 
yet  dearer  privilege  to  worship  Him  according  to  the 
dictates  of  our  consciences,  and,  in  dependence  upon 
His  grace,  to  fit  ourselves  for  the  services  and  joys  of 
the  immortal  life : 

And  while,  in  solemn  assembly,  thus  offering  to 
Almighty  God  the  tribute  of  thanksgiving  and  praise, 
humbly  to  beseech  Him  to  continue  unto  us  and  to  our 
children  the  blessings,  temporal  and  spii-itual,  which 
we  and  our  fathers  have  received  at  his  hand ;  to  smile 
upon  the  efforts  now  making  in  this  State  to  extend 
the  means  of  popular  education;  to  avert  from  this 
State  and  from  this  whole  land  the  evils,  political  and 
social,  which  hitherto  have  proved  fatal  to  free  govern- 
ments ;  to  restrain  the  madness  of  party  spirit  through- 
out this  nation ;  to  heal  the  wounds  which  social 
strifes  may  have  caused ;  to  endow  rulers  with  wis- 
dom, and  to  fill  the  people  with  the  love  of  righteous- 
ness and  with  the  spirit  of  tmth ;  and,  finally,  with 
deep  self-abasement,  to  entreat  our  Heavenly  Father 
that  he  would  pardon  our  manifold  sins ;  that  he 
would  "  lead  us  into  his  truth,  and  enable  us  to  love 
and  fear  him,  and  diligently  to  live  after  his  command- 
ments." 
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PUBLISHED  IN  1839. 


This  gentleman  expects  to  embark,  within  a  few 
days,  for  his  native  land.  In  leaving  our  shores,  proba- 
bly forever,  he  carries  with  him  the  kind  vrishes,  not 
only  of  the  thousands  who  have  listened  to  his  pub- 
lic discoui'ses,  but  of  that  more  limited  number,  who, 
without  reference  to  their  sectarian  attachments,  have 
been  pei-mitted  to  enjoy  the  converse  of  his  more  fa- 
miliar houra 

Mr.  GuENEY  is  an  eminent  banker,  residing  in  !N'or- 
vidch,  England.  He  is  likewise  a  distinguished  min- 
ister of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  an  author  whose 
various  religious  works  exhibit  sound  doctrine,  con- 
veyed in  a  cultivated  style,  and  illustrated  by  exten- 
sive and  critical  learning.  In  this  connexion,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  add  that  he  is  a  brother  to 
Elizabeth  Fry,  that  marvel  of  modest  and  yet  intrepid 
Christian  philanthropy,  who  has  travelled  over  Europe, 
not  to  survey  its  miracles  of  art,  but  "  to  dive  into 
the  depths  of  dungeons,"  that  perchance  she  might 
win  those  who  inhabit  them  to  hopes  of  penitence  and 
peace,  Mr.  Gumey  was  liberally  educated  at  Oxford, 
although,  owing  to  his  being  a  Dissenter,  he  could  not 
become  a  regular  member  of  the  University. 

It  is  now  about  three  years  since,  he  left  his  home,  on 
a  visit  to  this  coimtry,  bearing  with  hhn  most  satisfac- 
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toiy  certificates  of  approbation  from  tlie  religious  con- 
nexion of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  whose  doctrines 
and  discipline  he  is  so  well  fitted  to  explain.  "Within 
that  period,  not  only  has  he  visited  every  section  of 
our  widely  extended  country,  but  he  has  sojourned 
both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  passed  several 
months  in  the  West  Indies.  Everywhere  has  he  been 
received  with  cordiality  and  treated  with  respect.  In 
some  of  our  most  spacious  and  beautiful  temples  of 
Christian  worship  he  has  proclaimed,  again  and  again 
to  crowded  audiences,  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ.  How  hath  persecution  put  aside  its  bitter 
spirit  and  its  cruel  penalties  !  It  is  not  two  centuries, 
since  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
was  imprisoned  in  Nottingham  jail  for  attempting  to 
make  proselytes  to  his  novel  opinions  !  It  is  not  two 
centuries,  since,  even  in  this  land,  Friends  were  sub- 
jected to  stripes,  to  imprisonment  and  to  death  !  How 
refreshing  the  contrast  now  exhibited.  A  follower  of 
George  Fox  now  comes  among  us.  He  meets  from  all 
sects  the  welcome  which  is  due  to  a  Christian  gentle- 
man ; — all  sects  listen  to  him  as  to  a  Preacher  of  the 
common  salvation! 

While  in  the  West  Indies,  Mr.  Gumey  enjoyed  the 
most  ample  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  effect  of 
emancipation,  concerning  which  we  have  been  per- 
plexed with  such  widely  varying  statements.  He  is 
satisfied  that  the  experiment,  wherever  it  has  been 
fairly  made,  has  been  prodigal  of  blessings  to  both 
races ;  that  it  has  enhanced  the  value  of  property ; 
elevated  the  standard  of  social  morals ;  and  intro- 
duced thousands  to  the  rational  enjoyments  of  fi'ee- 
dom,  and  to  the  blessed  hopes  of   Christianity.     His 
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views  on  this  subject,  it  is  "believed,  have  ab-eacly.been 
given  to  the  public. 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Gumey  means,  on  his-retum, 
to  write  a  book,  descriptive  of  men  and  mannere  in 
America,  is  not  known.  We  are  not,  however,  with- 
out hope,  that  he  will,  in  due  time,  give  to  the  world 
the  results  of  his  candid  and  intelligent  observations. 
We  know  him  to  be  a  ripe  scholar,  a  man  of  most 
gentlemanly  mannei's,  tastes  and  associations,  and  an 
earnest  and  enlightened  Christian.  Fi'om  such  a  man 
we  have  to  apprehend  neither  eahimny  nor  caricature. 
He  sui-veyed  onr  country  and  her  institutions  from 
positions  which  are  denied  to  hackney  tourists  ;  and 
his  opinions  of  both,  I  doubt  not,  would  be  mai'ked 
with  that  philosophic  spirit,  which  belongs  to  benevo- 
lence and  to  trath. 


TO   THE   ALOINI   OF  BROWN   OIVERSITY. 

WEITIEN  JANUARY  1,  1833, 


Gextlejien  : — A  respectable  meeting  of  your  num- 
ber, held  in  this  city,  on  the  day  after  the  last  annual 
Commencement,  appointed  the  undersigned  a  Com- 
mittee to  address  you  in  behalf  of  Brown  Uotvi^rsitt. 
Having  been  established  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
century,  this  Institution  is  now  becoming  venei-able 
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for  its  antiquity.  During  this  long  interval,  while 
kindred  Institutions  have  again  and  again  appealed  to 
the  puUic  for  pecuniaiy  aid,  Brown  University  has 
asked  of  Iter  fiiends  no  other  token  of  interest  in  her 
welfare,  than  their  good  will,  their  sympathies,  and 
their  prayers.  She  has  now  reached  an  interesting 
crisis  in  her  history.  In  the  Providence  of  God,  she 
is  challenged  to  a  nobler  enterprise  in  the  cause  of 
Liberal  Education — an  enterprise  which  demands 
that,  discarding  all  fastidious  repugnance  to  solicita- 
tion, she  should  invoke  to  her  aid  the  sons  whom  she 
has  nurtured  in  her  bosom,  and  sent  abroad  to  adorn 
and  to  bless  society. 

With  the  plans  now  in  progress  for  the  benefit  of 
the  University,  we  presmne  that  you  are  not  unac- 
quainted. A  munificent  individual  has  engaged  to 
erect,  at  his  own  expense,  another  edifice,  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  purposes  of  a  Chapel,  Libraiy,  Philo- 
sophical Hall,  *fcc.  A  distinguished  architect  has  been 
consulted,  respecting  the  plan  of  this  edifice,  and  its 
site  has  been  marked  out.  We  confidently  anticipate 
that,  before  the  next  Commencement,  the  eye  of  Taste 
will  repose  upon  a  structure,  which,  shall  signify  that, 
even  in  this  age  of  utiUtarianmn,  there  are  those  who 
do  not  lightly  prize  the  beauties  of  Art,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  Learning. 

Under  the  sanction  of  the  Coi-poration,  a  subscrip- 
tion has  been  commenced,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 

PERJIATSENT   FUKD   OF   TWENTT-ITVE    THOUSAND   DOLLARS 

— "  of  which  the  interbst  shall  be,  from  time  to  time, 
appropriated  exclusively  to  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  Library,  and  of  apparatus  for  the  Philosophical 
and  Chemical  Departments  of  Brown  University."     Of 
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tlie  sum  proposed  to  be  raised,  nearly  twelve  thou- 
sand DOLLARS  liave  "been  suT)8cribed — ten  thousand 
DOLLARS  having  "been  pledged  by  the  individual  to 
■whose  liberality  we  have  already  adverted.  The  terms 
of  the  subscription  require,  that  the  amount  snbsciibed 
by  each  individual,  shall  be  paid,  in  equal  portions,  at 
three  annual  installments. 

By  a  vigorous  and  systematic  effort,  the  remainder 
of  the  contemplated  fund  can,  it  is  believed,  be  raised 
before  the  next  annual  Commencement.  Such  an 
effort  is  now  to  be  made.  To  insure  its  success,  we  earn- 
estly and  respectfully  solicit  your  co-operation.  We 
deem  too  well  of  your  understandings,  to  attempt  an 
argument  in  behalf  of  tliose  objects  which  it  is  our 
purpose  simply  to  commend  to  your  generous  regards. 

Many  of  you  have  tasted  freely  of  the  delights  of 
elegant  Literature,  and  need  not  be  told  how  pure  and 
varied  are  the  relishes  which  they  impart.  To  the 
value  of  Science,  none  of  you  can  be  strangers.  It  were 
perhaps  superfluous  to  remind  you  of  her  marvellous 
achievements,  in  converting  to  the  service  of  man  the 
most  refractory  elements  in  nature,'  and  in  improving, 
by  the  multiplied  application  of  her  principles,  the 
social  condition  of  the  human  race. 

To  enable  this  University  to  contribute  her  contin- 
gent to  the  gi-eat  fund  of  scientific  knowledge  and  lit- 
erary improvement,  she  mxist  be  provided  with  a 
Library  and  other  means  of  instruction,  corresponding, 
in  some  sort,  to  the  character  and  wants  of  a  "Univer- 
sity. If  the  standard  of  academical  and  professional 
education  in  this  country  require  to  be  elevated,  the 
object  cannot  be  accomplished,  unless  our  higher 
schools  of  learning  be  amply  provided  with  the  means 
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of  exact  and  radical  teaching  in  the  several  depai-t- 
ments  of  science.  To  fiimish  these  means  to  the  ex- 
tent required,  the  ordinary  revenues  of  our  collegiate 
institutions,  are  wholly  inadequata  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting,  for  pecuniary  aid,  in  some  cases,  to 
legislative  bodies ;  in  others,  to  those  individuals  who 
esteem  it  a  piivilege  to  second  eveiy  effoi't  to  diffuse 
the  elements  of  science,  and  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
letters.  To  individual  munificence,  some  of  our  most 
ancient  and  distinguished  literary  institutions  have, 
within  a  few  yeai-s,  appealed,  with  signal  success.  In 
some  instances,  by  a  spontaneous  movement  among 
their  alumni,  they  have  obtained  a  sum  much  larger 
than  tlie  whole  amount  of  the  proposed  subscription 
for  Brown  University.  Stimulated  by  such  examples, 
Jier  alumni,  it  is  confidently  believed,  will  be  prompt 
to  engage  in  the  noble  enterprise,  in  which  they  are 
invited  to  co-operate,  and  which  it  remains  with  them 
to  prosecute  to  a  successful  issue. 

In  the  prosperous  condition  of  Brown  University,  is 
to  be  found  an  additional  incentive  to  exertion  on  the 
part  of  its  friends.  '  Since  the  last  Commencement,  not 
less  than  Jiftij  pupils  have  been  admitted,  increasing 
the  whole  number  to  al)out  one  hundred  and  thirty. 
Another  Professor  and  another  Tutor  have  been  added 
to  the  corps  of  instructors,  which  now  consists  of  four 
Professors  and  three  Tutors,  in  addition  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  performs  the  duties  of  a  Professor.  Impor- 
tant improvements  have  been  made  in  the  course  of 
study,  with  a  view  to  render  it  more  popular  and 
practical,  -without,  however,  abating  its  just  claims  to 
be  considered  scientific  and  thoroiigh. 

In  conclusion,  we  appeal  to  past  recollections  and  to 
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future  hopes.  Not  less  tliaii  one  tlwtisand  of  tlie  alumni 
of  Bi'own  University,  are  supposed  to  be  still  living. 
Of  this  number,  some  can  well  remember,  how  they 
hung  upon  the  lips  of  the  accomplished  MAHimsrG,  to 
catch  the  instructions  of  Science  and  the  lessons  of 
Piety.  Fresh  in  the  memory  of  others,  ai'e  the  face 
and  the  accents  of  the  eloquent  Maxcy,  when  his 
imagination  revelled  amid  images  of  classical  beauty, 
or  his  intellect  found  a  congenial  element  amid  the 
solemnities  of  moral  truth.  While  indulging  these 
reminiscences  of  the  venerated  dead,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  tribute  due  to  living  worth.  Manning  and 
Maxcy,  the  first  two  Presidents  of  Brown  University, 
together  with  perhaps  the  gi'cater  number  of  their 
pupils,  have  passed  to  the  awards  of  immortality. 
But  there  yet  live  hundreds  of  you  who  remember, 
with  pleasure,  him  who,  in  the  order  of  Providence, 
was  called  to  succeed  them — who  presided  over  the 
University,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  who 
must  be  intimately  associated  with  the  recollections  of 
your  happiest  yeai's.  Let  us  hope  that  those  of  you, 
who  look  back  upon  the  past,  with  sentiments  of 
grateful  veneration,  and  forward  upon  the  future,  with 
a  strong  and  exhilarating  hope,  will  come  up  to  the 
help  of  your  Alma  Mater,  at  this  critical  period  of  her 
fortunes.  She  asks  you  for  some  cheering  token  of 
interest  in  her  welfare.  She  asks  you  not  to  sustain 
her  in  her  present  position  which,  unaided,  slie  has 
won ;  but  she  asks  you  to  enable  her  'to  advance  in 
the  career  of  improvement,  and,  m  concert  ivlth  sim- 
ilar institutions,  to  spread  abroad  over  this  land  the 
elements  of  intellectual  and  moral  happiness — the 
treasures  of  Learning  and  the  light  of  Truth. 
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THE    VISITANT. 

NO,   1. 


Were  the  actions  of  men  directed  and  governed  by 
the  salutaiy  dictates  of  calm,  deliberate  reason,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  to  remind  them  of  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty,  or  to  guard  them  from  the 
danger  of  transgression.  They  then  would  pursue 
the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  nncontaminated  by  the 
allurements  of  the  world,  undisturbed  by  the  violence 
of  passion ;  and  the  follies  which  expose  to  contempt, 
and  the  crimes  which  subject  to  remorse,  would  be 
forever  exiled  from  their  pure  and  tranquil  bosoms. 
As  the  passions  were  implanted  in  our  nature  not  to 
control,  but  to  be  regulated  by  reason,  they  should 
hold  a  subordinate  station  in  the  government  and 
guidance  of  our  conduct.  But  since  that  pure  ethe- 
real principle  which  was  bestowed  to  serve  both  as  the 
guide  and  controller  of  our  actions,  and  to  be  a  shin- 
ing mark  of  the  superiority  of  our  nature,  is  frequently 
extinguished  by  the  ebullitions  of  ungovernable  pas- 
sion, necessity  demands,  and  expediency  requires,  that 

«  Mr.  Goddard  was  seventeen  years  of  age  only  wlien  he  wrote  the  Visi- 
tant, and  wa3  also  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  of  BrowD  University.  We 
have  made  a  few  selectioas  from  these  essays  in  the  Lope  that  some  persona 
may  be  interested  in  reading  specimens  of  his  literary  iiroductiona  while  jot  a 
boy.— Ed. 
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this  predominating  imperfection  shonld  be  connter- 
acted  by  repeated  and  impressive  lessons,  enjoining  the 
discharge  of  the  respective  duties  we  owe  to  ourselves, 
our  fellow  creatures,  and  our  God.  We  should  be  im- 
pressed not  only  with  the  danger  of  transgressing  om- 
duties,  but  with  the  criminality  of  neglecting  to  per- 
form them.  Vice  should  be  thoroughly  anatomized, 
and  pursued  through  all  its  different  ramifications,  that 
it  may  be  exhibited,  without  a  dissembling  guise  to 
conceal  its  nakedness,  andji'irtue  should  be  painted  in 
the  true  and  glowing  colors  of  its  own  native  loveli- 
ness. While  the  Messengers  of  Truth,  ftom  their  con- 
secrated desks,  enforce  the  observance  of  the  precepts 
of  Eeligion,  and  exhibit  to  the  good  and  virtuous  "  the 
bow  of  promise,"  and  wrest  from  the  vicious  and  im- 
penitent the  very  visions  of  Hope,  it  shall  be  my  hum- 
bler task  to  animadvert  on  the  minor  vices,  and  ridi- 
culous follies  of  mankind  It  is  the  peculiar  province 
of  the  periodical  essayist  to  embrace  the  discussion  of 
all  subjects  which  have  a  tendency  to  unfold  the  native 
and  unfading  beauty  of  virtue,  or  expose  the  hidden 
deformity  of  vice.  But,  in  his  attention  to  the  morals, 
he  should  not  be  unmindful  of  the  manners  of  the  age. 
A  great  portion  of  the  felicities  of  life  are  derived 
from  social  intercourse — this  intercourse,  however,  will 
no  longer  be  productive  of  pleasure  than  while  the 
manners  of  men  are  graduated  by  the  scale  of  virtue 
and  decorum.  One  of  the  advantages  attached  to 
periodical  papers  is,  that  they  catch  the  attention  and 
interest  the  feelings  of  those  whose  avocations,  or 
whose  indolence,  prevent  their  diving  into  the  abstrusi- 
ties of  moral  science.  Periodical  papers,  if  they 
answer  no  important  moral  puipose — if  they  call  not 
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fi'om  the  bacchanalian  board  the  debauchee  who  wastes 
his  life,  and  destroys  his  reputation,  in  scenes  of  mid- 
night revelry,  serve  to  amuse  the  vacant  hours  of  the 
idle,  which,  otherwise,  might  be  spent  with  less  pleas- 
ure and  with  less  utility.  In  the  present  age,  when 
the  good  old  fashioned  ways  of  our  Fathers  and 
Mothers  have  given  place  to  the  froth  and  flummery 
of  modern  refinement,  and  genuine  hospitality  is  super- 
seded by  the  glare  of  ostentation — when  epithets  of 
kindness  greet  our  ear  wittout  a  correspondent  senti- 
ment of  the  heart — ^when  flatteiy  usurps  the  throne  of 
sincerity,  and  "  the  pale  of  ceremony  is  broken,  and 
rudeness  has  entered  the  breach" — ^then  a  Censor 
MoTiuJi  is  i-equired  to  lash,  without  fear  of  molesta- 
tion, folly  and  vice,  under  whatever  covert  they  may 
be  hid,  and  in  whatever  garb  they  may  be  arrayed.  In 
discharging  the  important  duties  of  the  office  he  has 
assumed,  nothing  but  the  Itojye  of  success  inspires  the 
VisiTABT  with  the  cmifiihum  to  expect  it.  The  papers 
of  the  Visitant  shall  never  be  polluted  by  persoiial 
re-flections,  or  pointed  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals ;  nor  shall  any  cynical  or  illiberal  opposition 
be  manifested  to  established  customs  and  fashions, 
when  the  important  interests  of  morality  are  not  af- 
fected by  their  prevalence  ;  "  but  the  creed  of  Custom 
is  not  always  that  of  Kight ;  and  it  is  the  privilege  of 
a  periodical  work,  as  well  as  one  of  its  chief  uses,  to 
attack  the  entrenchments  of  Fashion,  whenever  she  is 
at  war  with  Modesty  or  Virtue."  I  shall  not  bewilder 
myself,  or  my  readers,  with  the  subtleties  of  meta^ 
physics,  nor  shall  I  venture  on  disquisitions  of  a  theo- 
logical nature.  The  former  I  consider  too  abstruse, 
and  the  latter  too  sacred  a  subject  for  the  pen  of  a 
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periodical  essayist,  wlio  aims  not  at  elaborate  research 
or  abstract  speculations ;  but  who  would  make  the 
morals,  manners  and  follies  of  the  present  day,  the 
subject  of  his  animadversion,  and,  occasionally,  em- 
bellish his  page  with  the  blossoms  of  literature. 

The  opinions  we  form  and  the  habits  we  contract  in 
our  early  youth,  give  a  cast  and  coloring  to  our  future 
years.  In  this  tender  period  of  our  lives,  we  are 
equally  susceptible  of  receiving  the  stamp  of  vice  or 
the  signet  of  virtue.  These  lucubrations  shall  there- 
fore be  devoted  to  the  rising  generation,  the  sweet 
pliability  of  whose  natures  will  aid  the  exertions  of 
the  essayist,  in  eradicating  from  their  minds  the  seeds 
of  error,  ere  they  have  taken  deep  root,  and  reforming 
the  improprieties  of  their  conduct,  ere  they  have  be- 
come incorrigible  from  habitual  commission. 

I  assure  my  fair  eeadees  that  their  merits,  and  fail- 
ings, if  (my  they  hwDe,  shall  be  candidly  and  impar- 
tially exhibited,  and  that  my  sensibility  of  the  former, 
shall  never  blind  me  to  the  existence  of  the  latter.  In 
me  they  shall  find  a  real  friend,  as  the  virtues  they 
possess  I  will  praise  without  reluctance,  and  the  im- 
proprieties of  which  they  are  guilty,  I  ivill  censure 
without  reserve ;  for 

"  I  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 
Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder." 

Having  exhibited  my  plan  and  introduced  myself 
in  the  character  of  a  Visitant,  I  bespeak  the  candor 
and  await  the  decision  of  an  impartial  public,  hoping, 
that  even  if  my  first  appearance  should  not  be  pre- 
possessing, I  shall  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  re^ 
peating  my  visits,  which  if  they  may  be  unceremoni- 
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ous,  shall  never  be  obtrusive  ;  and  tliougli  they  may- 
weary  by  their  dullness,  shall  never  tire  by  their  pro- 
lixity. If  I  fail  in  the  execution  of  my  plan,  the 
purity  of  my  motive  will  operate  as  a  balmy  lenitive 
to  the  wounds  of  my  vanity ;  for  I  frankly  acknowl- 
edge that  praise  would  flatter,  and  I  covet  it — censure 
would  wound,  and  I  deprecate  it. 


THE     VISITANT. 

NO.  II. 


As  it  Is  a  given  point,  that  the  attainment  of  Dis- 
tinction and  Fame  is  attended  with  an  exposition  of 
many  virtues,  the  selection  of  the  subject  cannot  be 
justly  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  my  Intro- 
duction. I  shall  confine  myself,  exclusively,  to  that 
Distinction  or  Fame,  which  is  obtained  by  a  superi- 
ority of  talents  and  acquirements.  The  lovers  of 
science  and  polite  literature  have  promoted  exertion, 
and  allured  from  the  shades  of  obscurity  almost  eveiy 
individual  who  possesses  an  ordinary  shai-e  of  talents 
and  classical  information.  Rewards  have  been  prof- 
fered to  them  ^v-ith  liberality  and  profuseness,' while 
their  productions  have  not  generally  passed  the  nar- 
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row  pale  of  mediocrity.  Did  prizes  and  rewards  ever 
influence  the  transcendent  genius  of  a  Homer,  a  Miltoa 
or  Shakspeare?  Did  they  produce  those  beautiful 
blossoms  from  which  the  Bee  of  Goldsmith,  extracted 
a  thousand  sweets  %  In  fine,  did  they  ever  induce  an 
Addison,  a  Johnson,  or  a  Marmontel,  to  luxuiiate  on 
the  literal^  flowere  of  various  fields,  and  bear  their 
mellifluous  delicacies  to  delight  the  taste  of  contempo- 
raries and  gain  the  plaudits  and  admiration  of  pos- 
terity? The  trappings  of  power  and  the  glitter  of 
gold  never  could  dazzle  the  eagle  eye  or  direct  the 
sturdy  genius  of  a  Locke,  a  Bacon,  a  Newton,  or  a 
La  Place.  In  fact,  prizes,  I'ewards  and  official  honoi's, 
have  never  given  origin  to  a  work  which  is  indelibly 
mai'ked  with  the  signet  of  real  genius,  or  which  has 
gained  the  lasting  applause  and  admiration  of  man- 
kind. No,  they  have  never  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ing a  work  into  public  view,  which  has  even  passed  the 
boundaries  of  humble  mediocrity.  Such  allurements 
grate  hai'shly  on  the  refined  ear  of  the  favorite  of  the 
tuneful  Nine,  and  rather  depress  than  raise  the  ener- 
gies of  true  merit  and  independent  genius.  An  illus- 
tration of  the  causes  may  elucidate  the  seeming  pai'a- 
dox.  The  mind  must  have  unlimited  freedom,  in 
order  to  display  its  faculties.  But  when  rewards  are 
the  only  incentive  to  mental  exertion  and  literaiy  ex- 
cellence, doubtfulness  o±  the  event,  and  the  stratagems 
of  rivals,  produce  a  frigid  caution  and  a  scrupulous 
fear  of  error,  so  that  the  daring  aspirations  of  genius 
are  repressed,  and  the  hopes  of  pre-eminent  excellence 
sadly  disappointed.  The  one  that  rewards,  destroys 
the  freedom  of  the  mind,  by  proposing  the  subject  of 
discussion.     Hence  the  author  must  confine  himself  to 
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the  opinion  of  kis  patron :  and  hence  his  mind  is  un- 
locked by  golden  keys,  and  its  emanations  are  directed 
by  the  will  of  another.  The  authoiity  of  the  person 
who  holds  np  the  alluring  prize,  terminates  the  effu- 
sions of  a  refined  fancy.  The  excursive  flight  of  a 
bold  im^ination  and  the  soaring  pinion  of  genius,  are 
fastened  to  the  "  root  of  evil,"  the  throne  of  Mammon. 
These  are  the  principal  reasons  that  prizes  and  rewards 
have  never  been  the  means  of  giving  publicity  to  works 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  the  true  critic,  who 
"overthrows  the  illusions  of  opinion  and  establishes 
the  decisions  of  nature." 

What  then  has  given  rise  to  those  productions  which 
have  immortalized  their  authors,  gained  the  admirar 
tion  of  contemporaiies,  and  excited  the  universal 
plaudits  of  posterity  ?  Was  it  an  ardent  desire  of 
Distinction,  an  invincible  love  of  Fame  ?  It  was  a 
desire  of  Distinction  and  a  love  of  Fame.  These  two 
prominent  traits  in  the  human  character,  are  the  most 
conspicuous  features  in  the  bright  escutcheon  of  genius. 
Emulous  of  universal  approbation,  real  geniuses  have 
disregarded  every  impediment  and  pecuniary  allure- 
ment, however  formidable  or  resplendent,  and  poured 
the  full  effulgence  of  renovating  rays  upon  an  enlight- 
ened and  enraptured  world.  Having  a  tendency  to 
enliven  the  imagination  and  interest  the  feelings  of  the 
heart,  their  productions  are  approbated  by  all  readers 
of  refined  sensibility  or  a  cultivated  taste.  They 
paint  the  loveliness  of  virtue  in  colors  that  fix  and 
fascinate  the  eye,  while  the  energies  of  the  soul  are 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  justice  and  truth.  Their  naked 
pictures  of  deception  and  vice  suffuse  with  crimson 
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the  cheek  of  the  delinquent,  and  frequently  frighten 
him  from  the  perpetration  of  more  enormities. 
"  They  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature, 

To  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  soom  her  own  image. 

And  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time 

His  form  and  pressure." 

This  love  of  Literary  Distinction  and  Fame  claims 
encouragement,  and  has  the  patronage  of  all  friends  to 
merit  and  an  enlightened  community.  It  is  evident 
that  literary  works,  produced  through  their  instru- 
mentality, enlarge  the  capacities  of  youth,  refine  the 
harsher  feelings  of  moroseness  and  age,  create  a  spirit 
emulous  of  excellence,  and  tend  to  make  the  heart  a 
"meet  temple  for  the  indwelling"  of  goodness  and 
virtue. 


THE    VISlTAIfT. 

NO,   ILL 


"  Ethekeal  Power  !  whose  smile,  at  noon  of  night, 
Eecalla  the  far  fled  spirit  of  delight ; 
Instills  that  musing,  melancholy  mood, 
"Which  charms  the  wise,  and  elevates  the  good ; 
Blest  Memory,  hail  i "     •     «     * 

Although  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Visi- 
TAHT  to  examine,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  senti- 
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ments  and  manners  of  the  world,  it  may  not  be  deemed 
incompatible  with  his  character  to  embrace  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  subjects  which  have  an  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  felicity  of  man.  "  Memory,  or  that 
faculty  of  the  human  mind  by  which  we  are  enabled 
to  call  up  at  pleasure  ideas  whicli  have  been  long  since 
lodged  in  it,"  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  noble  en- 
dowments which  nature,  in  the  exuberance  of  her 
bounty,  has  bestowed  upon  man.  It  is  the  basis  of 
all  our  mental  powers  and  intellectual  operations,  and 
the  fundamental  support  of  all  the  other  faculties  of 
the  human  mind.  Memory  is  the  grand  storehouse 
for  accumulated  kuowledge.  Into  this  intellectual  re- 
pository are  gathered  all  the  collections  from  the 
fields  of  art  and  science,  all  the  treasures  from  the 
•page  of  history  and  the  depths  of  philosophy,  and  all 
the  ideas  which  diversified  nature  pours  upon  the 
mind.  To  this  repository  the  im^ination  must  have 
access,  the  treasures  of  remembrance  must  be  un- 
locked, and  the  collections  of  knowledge  laid  open, 
ere  she  is  able  to  form  those  images  and  representa- 
tions which  command  the  admiration  and  enchain  the 
affections  of  mankind. 

The  most  bi-illiant  effusions  of  the  imagination  and 
fancy,  and  the  conclusions  of  ratiocination  and  judg- 
ment, are  greatly  dependent  on  the  instrumentality  of 
Memory.  But  we  must  consider  Memory  not  only  as 
the  "  pensive  portress  of  the  holy  cell  of  Science,"  but 
as  the  delegated  guardian  of  the  vestal  fire  of  Virtue. 
Depi-ived  of  its  assistance,  we  should  be  destitute  of 
the  cynosure  of  our  earthly  course,  and  left  to  traverse, 
without  compass  to  direct  us,  the  trackless  ocean  of 
uncertainty — 
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"From  ■wave  to  wave  of  wild  uncertainty, 
At  random  drove,  our  helm,  Experience,  lost." 

From  the  evaueacent  property  of  present  eajoyments, 
we  are  impelled  to  seek  refuge  in  retrospection  from 
the  numerous  vacancies  of  life,  or  be  left  to  languisli 
in  the  torpor  of  indolence,  or  degenerate  into  the  in- 
sipidity of  indifference.  Were  all  our  pleasures  con- 
fined to  the  present,  were  our  ideas  to  make  no  indeli- 
ble impression,  but  glance,  for  a  moment,  athwart  the 
mind,  then  vanish  forever,  small  indeed  would  be  the 
sum  of  human  felicity.  This  was  apparent  to  the  all 
pervading  eye  of  our  Omniscient  Creator,  who,  in  his 
infinite  goodness,  endowed  us  with  the  noble  faculty 
of  Memory,  by  whose  magic  power  we  call  up  the 
images  of  departed  joys,  to  fill  the  voids  which  so  fre- 
quently occur  in  our  minds.  Age,  rendered  venerable 
by  the  exercise  of  virtue,  finds  in  Memory  an  allevia- 
tion of  its  sufferings — a  panacea  for  all  its  concomitant 
infirmities.  To  the  man  whose  life  has  been  blackened 
with  a  series  of  vices,  Memory  brings  no  attendant 
pleasures  in  its  train,  but  presents  to  his  affrighted 
im^nation  a  dark  catalogue  of  "  crimes  unwhipt  of 
justice."  Gladly  would  he  enshroud  them  with  the 
mantle  of  oblivion,  but  the  horrors  of  impending  pun- 
ishment appall  him,  and  he  shrinks  with  teri'or  from 
recollection,  which  haiTows  up  his  soul,  and  wishes, 
with  TJiemutocles,  for  an  "  art  of  forgetfulness."  The 
ghosts  of  our  departed  joys  are  seen  through  that  soft- 
ened medium,  which,  though  it  dims  their  brightness, 
does  not  diminish  their  influence.  "We  experience  a 
melancholy  satisfaction  in  the  recollection  even  of 
those  scenes  of  life  over  which  misfortune  has  cast  a 
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sable  hue,  if  guilt  makes  no  feature  in  the  picture — 
scenes  which,  when  viewed  through  the  medium  of 
departed  years,  afford  to  the  mind  a  soft  and  pensive 
twilight,  a  composed  and  tranquil  Sabbath. 


THE    VISITANT. 

NO.   VI. 


"  How  swift  are  the  footsteps  of  Time, 
How  transient  the  dates  of  the  Teat  1 " 

Never  was  I  more  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
verity  of  the  old  and  trite  remark,  that  one  extreme 
begets  another,  than  on  my  return,  last  evening,  from 
a  gay  assemblage  of  youth,  wit  and  beauty,  embel- 
lished by  the  "  pride,  pomp  and  circumstance,"  of  ele- 
gant conviviality.  Entering  my  solitary  apartment, 
where  no  glittering  taper  illuminated  a  decorated 
.chimney-piece,  no  sprightly  note  met  my  ear— no  airy 
sprite  entranced  my  vision,  I  lighted  a  dim  light,  and 
kindled  on  the  hearth  the  expiring  embei^.  I  was 
alone,  and,  indeed,  enjoyed  the  "stillness  of  Nature, 
and  the  silence  of  Thought."  In  searching  for  a  book, 
I  accidentally  took  up  an  Almanac,  the  silent  Register 
of  Time,  and,  to  my  surprise,  observed  that  the  dawn 
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of  anotter  year  was  at  hand !  Upon  this  discovery, 
I  determined,  agreeably  to  my  usual  custom,  to  devote 
the  intermediate  moments  to  serious  meditation.  I 
will  not  describe  the  retrospective  scenes  which  arose 
to  my  imagination,  or  the  bright  anticipations  which 
flitted  before  the  eye  of  Fancy,  until  the  sonorous 
tones  of  the  town  clock,  "  piercing  the  night's  dull 
ear,"  announced  the  hour  of  twelve  !  It  sounded  like 
the  knell  of  the  departed  year ! 

I  have  ever  considered  the  commencement  of  a  year 
as  a  little  era  in  the  life  of  man — as  a  short  stage  in 
his  earthly  pilgrimage,  at  which  he  should  pause  and 
REFOiCT.  "We  know  not  through  what  "  new  scenes 
and  changes  we  must  pass."  Uncertainty  alone,  on  a 
subject  which  so  intimately  involves  our  felicity,  sad- 
dens and  perplexes  us.  But  ought  not  this  uncer- 
tainty to  operate  as  a  check  to  the  ambition — an  anti- 
dote to  the  vanity  of  man  ?  "  We  may  often  soothe 
the  pangs  of  envy,  and  the  pinings  of  discontent,  by 
the  consideration  of  that  period,  when  they  shall  cease 
to  disquiet,  when  time  shall  have  unplumed  the  pa- 
geantry of  grandeur,  narrowed  the  domains  of  wealth, 
and  withered  the  arm  of  power."  Death  does  not 
confine  his  triumphs  to  the  palsied  hand,  or  hoary 
head  of  age  ;  but  indiscriminately  levels  the  gay  hopes 
of  aspiring  youth,  and  aiTests  in  their  career  the 
potentates  of  the  earth,  exalting  in  the  plenitude  of 
their  glory.  The  "fine  threads  of  mortality"  are 
liable,  at  any  mome:it,  to  give  way  ;  and  it  is,  indeed, 
uncertain  whether  the  frosty  winter  of  life  will  be 
again  invigorated  by  the  Favonian  breeze  of  another 
spring.  Before  this  year  has  rounded,  many  ■\vill  fall 
asleep,  and  be  gathered  in,  and  their  names  will  be 
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found  only  on  the  tablet  of  tlie  grave — their  memories 
cherished  only  by  the  heart  of  affection. 

There  are  calamities  incident  to  our  fragile  nature, 
which  no  precaution  can  avert,  from  which  no  elevar 
tion  of  rank  can  claim  exemption.  It  should  be  our 
endeavor  to  encounter  with  fortitude,  and  bear  with 
resignation,  "  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to."  But,  is 
there  no  medicine  to  assuage  the  angmsh  of  a  wounded 
spirit?  "is  there  no  lahn  in  GUeadf  Is  there  no 
fhysidan  tlieref''  "Yes,  there  is  balm  in  Gilead, 
there  is  a  physician  there."  When  the  arrows  of  afSic- 
tion  thicken  fast  upon  us,  our  minds  are  strengthened 
by  the  consolations  of  Eeligion,  and  our  sorrows  miti- 
gated by  the  kindness  of  Sympathy.  To  know  that 
we  are  not  without  Hope,  and  that  our  sufferings  are 
but  for  the  moment,  fortities  us  in  the  strongholds  of 
Eesignation.  To  know  that  there  are  human  beings 
who  sympathize  in  our  misfoi-tunes,  calms  the  strug- 
gling emotions  of  sorrow,  until  the  lenient  hand  of 
Tune  inteiposes  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  sober, 
tranquil  sadness. 

Since  there  are  so  many  sources  of  inquietude  in  the 
real  evils  we  experience,  we  should  not  disturb  our 
tranquillity  by  reverting  to  imaginary  ones,  nor  em- 
bitter life  by  repining  at  the  ills  which  are  past,  and 
cannot  be  repaired ;  or  sighing  in  the  expectancy  of 
calamities  which  cannot  be  prevented. 
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THE    VISITANT. 

NO.  YHI. 


The  classification  of  works  of  Literature  is  com- 
paratively of  modern  invention;  and  it  was  not  till 
these  later  ages  that  the  Belles  Lettres,  or  Polite 
Literature,  has  been  considered  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
learning;  although  almost  all  the  works  of  antiquity 
appear  to  have  merited  that  distinction.  Many  parts 
of  the  Bible,  much  of  the  writings  of  Aiistotle  and 
Plato,  of  Xeuophon  and  Thucydides,  of  Livy  and 
Tacitus,  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  with  those  of  the  trihus 
himinilms  Mt/manorum,,  and  a  thousand  other  authors, 
have  as  perfect  a  claim  to  be  ranted  among  the  Belles 
Lettres,  as  the  most  finished  performances  of  Bellenden 
or  Blair. 

The  term  Belles  Lettres,  or  Polite  Literature,  has 
been  vaguely  and  indefinitely  used ;  but  properly  it 
comprehends  all  the  subjects  which  relate  to  man,  as 
a  being  endowed  with  senses,  with  taste,  and  with 
imagination,  which  faculties,  or  modes,  or  qualities, 
were  doubtless  designed  by  his  Maker  to  embellish 
his  mind,  and  make  him  capable  of  receiving  rational 
amusement  and  useful  entertainment. 

Eollin,  and  other  write]"s  on  the  subject,  tell  us  that 
the  province  of  the  Belles  Lettres  comprehends  every 
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thing  tliat  relates  to  beauty,  harmony,  grandeur,  ele- 
gance ;  every  thing  that  can  soothe  the  mind,  gratify 
the  fancy,  or  move  the  affections.  They  tell  us  this 
description  of  literature  brings  to  light  various  springs 
of  action,  which,  tvithout  its  aid,  might  pass  unob- 
served ;  and  which,  though  of  a  delicate  nature,  often 
exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  the  conduct  of  human 
life ;  and  has  the  peculiar  advantage  of  exercising  our 
reason,  without  fatiguing  it — leading  to  inquiries 
which  ai'e  acute,  but  not  painful — profound  but  not 
abstruse — and  in  this  way  it  strews  the  path  of  Sci- 
ence with  flowers,  keeping  the  mind  bent  and  active, 
and  at  the  same  time  relieves  it  from  the  idea  that  it 
is  difficult  and  burthensome  to  labor  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  that  erudition  which  is  necessary  for  us;  or  to 
enter  into  the  investigation  of  abstract  truth.  Polite 
Literature  may  be  pursued  at  intervals  as  a  mode  of 
recreation  from  more  intense  studies ;  or  by  which  our 
intervals  of  leisure  may  be  made  to  pass  away  with  a 
pleasing  mixture  of  the  iitile  and  the  dulce;  and  in 
this  point  of  view  may  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 
morals  of  men^ — as  by  being  thus  usefully  employed, 
we  may  be  prevented  giving  way  to  an  indulgence  of 
those  passions  which  might  prove  prejudicial,  and  de- 
terred from  the  pursuits  ot  licentious  and  injurious 
pleasures. 

In  the  year  1792,  a  Lyceum  of  Arts  was  established 
at  Paris ;  and  according  to  the  definition  of  that  insti- 
tution, the  Belles  Lettres  comprehend -general  gram- 
mar, languages,  rhetoric,  geography,  history,  antiqui- 
ties, and  nuniismatography ;  but  those  parts  of  learn- 
ing w"hich  are  of  a  more  grave,  abtruse,  or  sublime 
Mud,  or  more  intimately  connected  with  the  under- 
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standing,  suet  aa  logic,  metaphysics,  etliics,  the  mathe- 
matics in  their  various  branches,  are,  hy  way  of  dis- 
tinction, refeiTed  to  the  Scieiices. 

Others  have  considered  the  Belles  Lettres  as  com- 
prising, even  in  a  restricted  sense,  the  origin,  structure 
and  various  kinds  of  languages,  grammar,  universal 
and  particular,  criticism,  rhetoric,  in  its  whole  extent 
of  composition,  style  and  elocution ;  history  in  its 
several  departments,  ancient  and  modem,  general  and 
special ;  and  all  the  various  kinds  of  poetry.  Those 
writers  have  given  the  Belles  Lettres  a  latitude  which 
is  sufficiently  tread  and  comprehensive. 

But  there  are  some  who  would  comprise,  under  this 
head,  all  the  modem  Novels  and  Romances — which 
are  a  nondescript  kind  of  composition;  a  sort  of 
"  prose  on  stilts,  or  poetry  gone  lame."  For  aught  I 
know,  they  have  reason  on  their  side.  Perhaps  it  may 
not  injure  the  lover  of  Polite  Literature,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Pembroke's  Arcadia,  or  the  Loves  of 
Polyarchus  and  Argennis.  If  it  should  not  be  necessary 
for  him  to  be  informed  of  the  troubles  of  the  Foi-saken 
Knight,  no  polite  Scholar  would  wish  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  vagaries  of  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Coun- 
tenance ;  and  the  various  personages  which  were  im- 
agined, or  created,  by  the  fertile  brain  of  Cervantes. 
He  wtII  be  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
inimitable  wit  of  Rabelais,  Burton,  Swift  and  Sterne — 
it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  be  infected  by  their 
vulgarity.  As  no  Scholar  of  taste  would  exclude 
Shakspeare,  or  Racine,  from  the  ranks  of  Polite  Litera- 
ture, it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  various  writers 
on  chivalry,  with  the  fine  but  eccentric  effusions  of 
Walpole  and  Radclitfe,  ought  not  to   be  stationed 
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among  tlie  Belles  Lettres ;  undoubtedly  De  Marivaux 
and  Fielding,  Le  Sage  and  Smollett,  ought  to  have 
very  conspicuous  stations. 

Of  many  of  those  writers  it  may  he  said,  that  their 
worts  impart  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  occupying  a 
kind  of  middle  place  between  those  of  mere  sense  and 
those  of  pure  intellect.  They  refresh  the  mind  after 
severe  literary  toils,  and  the  labors  of  abstract  study  ; 
they  discountenance  the  attachments  of  sense,  and  pre- 
pare the  mind  for  the  practice  and  the  enjoyment  of 
virtue.  Polite  Literature,  in  general,  is  favorable  to 
many  virtues;  and  we  may  justly  form  a  favorable 
presage  of  those  who,  in  early  life,  are  attached  to  it — 
but  it  is  an  unfavorable  symptom  of  youth,  and  fur- 
nishes suspicions  of  their  being  disposed  for  unprofita- 
ble gratifications,  or  that  they  are  destined  to  drudge 
in  the  more  miserable  and  vulgar  pursuits  of  life,  if 
they  are  entirely  destitute  of  a  taste  for  eloquence, 
poetry,  and  the  fine  arts. 

Ingeiiuaa  didicisse  fldeliter  artes, 

Emollit  mores,  neo  sinit  esse  feros. 

It  will  generally  be  found,  that  while  a  cultivated 
taste  tends  to  lessen  the  more  violent  passions,  and 
the  fierce  emotions  of  the  soul,  it  increases  all  the 
humane  and  tender  passions,  by  giving  them  frequent 
exercise  ;  and  increases  all  the  fine,  the  exquisite  feel- 
ings of  sensibility.  Public  spirit,  the  love  of  glory,  a 
disregard  of  external  fortune,  and  the  admiration  of 
what  is  illustrious  and  great,  are  natui-ally  nourished 
in  our  minds  by  the  elevated  and  dignified  sentiments 
which  poetry,  eloquence  and  history,  are  frequently 
bringing  to  our  view — and  although  it  must  be  admit- 
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ted  that  taste  and  virtue  are  not  the  same,  yet  it  must 
be  admitted  also  that  persons  of  refined  taste  are  gen- 
erally virtuous ;  for  the  refinement  of  taste  must, 
neceaearily,  improve  and  purify  the  mind  ;  and  give  it 
a  bias  to  adopt  the  purest  principles,  and  the  most  sub- 
lime morality.  Almost  every  one  perceives  some  good 
impressions  on  his  mind  after  reading  the  most  ad- 
mired productions  in  poetry  or  prose— and  these  may 
be  considered  as  among  the  best,  if  not  the  most  du- 
rable, means,  of  disposing  the  heart  to  virtue  ;  and  it 
has,  with  much  reason,  been  affirmed,  that  without 
virtuous  affections,  in  an  eminent  degree,  no  man  can 
attain  eminence  in  the  sublime  parts  of  eloquence. 
He  that  expects  to  move  and  to  interest  manlcind, 
should  be  animated  by  the  purest  feelings.  The  bold- 
feelings  of  fortitude,  the  ardent  sentiments  of  honor, 
virtue,  magnanimity  and  public  spirit,  are  necessary  to 
kindle  that  sublime  fire  of  genius,  and  call  up  into  the 
mind  those  lofty  and  towering  ideas  which  attract  the 
admiration  of  ages  ;  and  as  this  spirit  is  indispensa- 
ble in  the  production  of  the  most  distinguished  efforts 
of  eloquence,  it  must  be  necessary  also  to  enable  us  to 
enjoy  it  with  proper  taste  and  feeling. 

From  these  reflections  I  am  led  to  conclude,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  Belles  Lettres  is  beneficial  to  all 
who  have  the  means  of  acquiring  it— that  they  are 
beneficial  to  men  of  science  in  their  various  researches 
and  operations — and  that  an  acquaintance  -with,  them 
is  indispensably  necessary  for  Statesmen,  for  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Forum,  the  Pulpit  and  the  Bar. 
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THE    VISITANT. 

NO.  XIT. 


"WoKDS  learn'd  by  rote  a  parrot  may  rehearse, 
But  TALKING  is  not  always  to  converse." — Cowfbk. 

After  my  return,  a  few  eYenings  since,  from  a  social 
Babel,  or,  in  plain  terms,  a  tea  party,  I  involuntarily 
indulged  a  few  reflections  on  the  occurrences  whicK 
had  passed  before  me.  There  was  a  bustle  and  con- 
ftision  in  the  scene,  which  disposed  me  to  become  an 
observer  rather  than  an  actor,  and  I  'know  not  how  it 
is,  that,  in  those  circles  where  the  tongue  tells  of  pleas- 
ure, and  the  eye  beams  with  joy,  there  are  many  who, 
in  some  retired  corner,  where  the  tumultuous  din  of 
the  joyous  throng  is  heard,  as  it  were  afar  off,  love  to 
cherish  the  pensive  pleasure  of  reflection,  I  listened, 
with  silent  attention,  to  the  fashionable  jargon  and  in- 
coherent expressions  of  some,  and  the  measured  accents 
and  poteiit  arguments  of  others,  and  methought  that 
pertness  was  too  often  mistaken  for  wit,  and  the  cant 
of  nimble  tongued  nonsense  passed  current  under  the 
specious  guise  of  unaffected  gayety.  The  subjects 
which  were  introduced,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  discussed,  suggested  the  necessity  of  a  few  cur- 
sory remarks  on  the  importance,  pleasure  and  prevail- 
ing defects  of  Conversation. 
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We  are  incited,  by  tlie  most  imperious  motives,  to 
the  cultivation  of  our  colloquial  powers.  In  vaiu 
sliall  we  explore  the  ponderous  tomes  of  ancient  learn- 
ing, if  we  neglect  to  converse  in  social  amity  with  our 
fellow  beings,  or  disregard  the  study  of  the  great  vol- 
ume  of  nature.  Though  our  minds  be  enriched  with 
classic  lore,  and  refined  by  taste  and  cultivation,  yet 
our  acquisitions,  confined  within  the  "mental  maga- 
zine," can  aiford  little  advantage  and  impart  no 
pleasure. 

The  pleasures  of  elegant  and  refined  Conversation 
constitute  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  of  a  cultivated 
mind.  An  interchange  of  ideas  divests  us  of  that 
awkward  restraint  which  incommunicating  habits  may 
have  originated,  and  prepai-es  us  to  shine,  brightly 
shine,  in  the  circle  of  intelligence.  So  circumscribed 
is  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  that  the  most  ex- 
tensive acquisitions,  attainable  by  an  individual,  are 
greatly  disproportionate  to  the  sum  of  information 
which  mankind  have  already  amassed ;  therefore  no 
mind  can  be  unsusceptible  of  improvements  from  a 
communication  of  knowledge.  The  ideas  of  one  man 
seldom  perfectly  coincide  with  those  of  another,  and 
no  object  is  viewed  precisely  in  the  same  light  by  any 
number  or  denomination  of  men.  The  conceptions  of 
mankind  are  as  diversified  as  the  variegated  scenery 
of  nature.  Hence  there  arises  from  colloquial  inter- 
course, an  inexhaustible  source  of  amusement  and  in- 
struction. 

"WTiether  Conversation  be  a  sure  criterion  of  intel- 
lect, is  a  question  which  has  divided  the  opinions  of 
mankind.  Observation  and  experience  incline  me  to 
the  negative;    for  many,  by  reason  of   excessive  lo^ 
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quacity,  will  occasionally  stumhle  upon  a  brilliant 
thought  which  is  wholly  fortuitous,  and  far  from  being 
the  emanation  of  an  exalted  understanding.  Others, 
of  transcendent  intellect,  wear  in  society  the  appear- 
ance of  dull  stupidity,  because  the  understanding,  in 
the  language  of  Rousseau,  is  not  wpmi  (lis  tongue,  hut 
in  the  hrain.  Men  of  science,  accustomed  to  a  regular 
classification  of  their  ideas,  and  attending  only  to  the 
more  strict  connexions,  are  incapacitated  to  excel  in 
the  department  of  wit  and  vivacity.  They  are  gener- 
ally surpassed,  in  Conversation,  by  men  of  ordinary 
understanding,  whose  train  of  ideas  flows  at  random, 
without  ever  enduring  the  shackles  of  scientific  re- 
straint ;  for  wit  and  vivacity,  the  coruscations  of  which 
are  so  brilliant,  always  arise  from  slight  ideal  associa- 
tions. I  have  often  seen  the  efforts  of  pert  pretenders 
supported  by  superciliousness,  and  "  saucy  and  au- 
dacious eloquence  "  disconcert  the  man  of  mind,  whose 
intelligent  and  con-ect  ideas  are  unknown  and  unap- 
preciated, because  of  his  inability  to  impart  them ; 
yes,  I  have  seen  the  giant  of  erudition  discomfited  by 
the  chirping  of  a  literary  grasshopper  ? 

Comparatively  speaking,  few,  very  few,  converse 
with  purity  and  coiTectness.  In  the  eagerness  for 
communicating  our  ideas,  errors  will  unavoidably 
occur ;  but  no  circumstances  can  palliate  that  palpa- 
ble and  inconsistent  application  of  words  which  is  fre- 
quently observable  in  the  most  refined  society.  More 
confidence  is  placed  in  the  vocabulary  of  fashion  than 
in  the  authority  of  Johnson  and  SHERmAN.  Every 
gentleman  whose  appearance  is  prepossessing,  receives 
in  the  rational  wmithusiastic  language  of  the  beau 
monde,  the  appellation  of  ^'  <^  ^vm  creaPiMre  /" — every 
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handsome  woman  is  "  cmgelic !" — every  note  of  the 
piano  forte  is  "  encTmniing  /" — every  evening  in  whicli 
pale  Cynthia  shews  her  face,  is  denominated  "  lieavenlyP'' 
Some,  in  lieu  of  offering  the  original  productions  of 
their  own  minds,  retail  a  set  of  petty  phrases  and  wit- 
ticisms, which  are  the  "  coin  of  the  world,  and  pass 
current  mth  the  fools  of  it,"  while  others  substitute 
expressions  and  sentiments  wrought  by  mechanic 
powers,  for  the  carelessness  of  vivacity  and  the  play- 
fulness of  mirth. 

It  should,  therefore,  be  our  endeavor  to  attain  all 
"  courtly  niceness  of  speech,"  to  exclude  from  our  Con- 
versation every  indecent  and  extravagant  expression, 
and  never  be  induced,  by  the  arbitraiy  rules  of  cus- 
tom, to  adopt  the  lingo  of  fashionable  folly.  We 
should  then  enjoy  that  "  celestial  colloquy  sublime," 
in  which  the  refined  and  virtuous  can  alone  participate. 


THE    VISITAKT. 

NO.  XV. 


Political  occun-ences  and  political  essays  have  nec- 
essarily prevented  the  regulai'  insertion  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  Visitant.  But,  since  the  electioneering 
drama  has  happily  terminated,  I  shall  again  tread  the 
stage,  for  a  short  season,  in  moral  buskins.  My  read- 
ers may  consider  this  temporary  intermission  of  the 
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Visitant,  as  an  unerring  precursor  of  its  consumma- 
tion,— "  a  consummation,"  by  many,  perhaps,  "  de- 
voutly to  be  wished." 

It  is  an  invidious  task  to  animadvert  on  prevailing 
folly,  and  to  censure  men  for  errors  which  they  are 
unwilling  to  acknowledge :  therefore,  in  future,  no 
subjects  shall  be  discussed  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  most  fastidious,  involve  local  or  personal  consid- 
erations. For  the  present,  I  shall  presume  to  oifer  my 
readers  a  few  desultory  observations,  which,  if  read, 
may  amuse,  and  if  applied,  improve. 

Our  condition  will  not  admit,  or  our  felicity  allow, 
an  unrestrained  freedom  of  action  and  opinion.  Man 
is  a  social,  not  an  insulated,  being ;  the  wants  to  which 
he  is  naturally  subjected,  and  the  feelings  by  which  he 
is  naturally  agitated,  will  indissolubly  rivet  the  chain 
of  his  dependency.  Dark  and  joyless  would  be  the 
vista  of  life,  if  man  were  coiled  in  the  contracted  circle 
of  cheeiless  selfishness,  without  partaking  the  hallowed 
communion  of  souls— without  tasting  the  pure  joys  of 
reciprocated  felicity.  Virtue  has  scarcely  a  more  po- 
tent stimulus,  or  vice  a  more  effectual  ban-ier,  than 
the  energetic  voice  of  public  opinion,  a  voice  which  if 
exerted  will  be  heard,  and  if  heard  must  be  regarded. 
Those  who  are  deaf  to  the  still  small  voice  of  con- 
science, who  deride  the  injunctions  of  Deity,  and  ridi- 
cule subjection  to  civil  tribunals,  will  often  shrink, 
with  awe  and  timidity,  from  the  inquisitorial  eye  of 
public  scrutiny.  Those  who  are  undismayed  by  the 
fear  of  impending  judgment,  who  consider  "hell  as 
the  chimera  of  priests,  to  bubble  idiots,"  are  power- 
fully depressed  by  popular  censure,  and  sensibly  elated 
by  popular  applause. 
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In  my  intereoviree  witli  mankind,  I  tave  frequently 
remarked  an  affected  indifference  to  the  opinion  and 
customs  of  tlie  world.  There  are  some  who,  wrapt  in 
the  comfortahh  garb  of  self  superiority,  really  feel  the 
indifference  which  they  manifest ;  hut  few,  very  few, 
can  cast  a  look  of  cordial  disregard  at  the  estimation 
which  others  form  of  their  characters  and  conduct. 
"After  all  his  hlustei-ing  and  looking  big,  the  heart 
of  the  worst  man  cannot  be  at  ease  when  he  forces  a 
look  of  contempt  towards  the  ill  opinion  of  mankind." 
Such  was  the  language  of  the  gay,  the  dissolute,  but 
fascinating,  Lord  Lyttleton,  a  man  dangerous  to  soci- 
ety from  the  perversion  of  distinguished  talents — a 
man  who  coveted  reformation,  without  energy  to  ac- 
complish it.  Yes !  this  peer  of  matchless  brilliancy, 
with  wealth  and  hereditary  honors  to  gloze  his  errors, 
emphatically  and  unequivocally  declared  the  deference 
which  he  felt  for  public  opinion.  Though  his  "  coro- 
net could  glitter  scorn"  at  the  despicable  parasite,  he 
shrunk  intuitively  from  the  searching  observation  of  a 
world,  whose  decencies  he  had  outraged,  and  whose 
virtues  he  had  violated.  The  world  is  generally  cor- 
rect in  its  decisions,  and  the  concurring  testimony  of 
numbers  will  seldom  be  disputed. 

There  is  a  false  and  spurious  species  of  independ- 
ency of  spirit,  which  vents  itself  in  an  affected  supe- 
riority to  the  world,  and  an  apparent  reluctance  to 
conform  to  the  requisitions  of  society.  As  the  vanity 
of  men  is  tenacious,  they  will  not  permit  the  customs 
which  they  have  sanctioned,  to  be  treated  with  neg- 
lect, or  regarded  with  contempt.  As  habits  of  study 
and  abstraction  have  produced  in  great  men  a  devia- 
tion from  the  rules  which  regulate  our  intercourse  with 
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society,  many  an  intrepid  youtli,  that  lie  might  fancy 
a  resemblance,  has  broken  over  the  pales  which  society 
has  erected,  and  defied,  iu  the  petty  triumph  of  a  lit- 
tle mind,  the  good  or  evil  opinion  of  the  world. 

Error,  in  its  nature,  is  prolific,  and  will  germinate  and 
expand,  without  the  invigorating  influence  of  wordly 
admiration.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  vices 
tolerated  in  civilized  society,  which  a  genuine  inde- 
pendency of  spirit  should  iinpel  us  to  despise,  and,  if 
possible,  explode.  We  ought  to  revolt  at  the  idea 
that  the  despoiler  of  innocence  should  be  allowed  to 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  popular  favor,  or  the  wretch 
who  has  sacrilegiously  raised  his  hand  against  the  life 
of  his  brother,  should  bloat  with  the  instillations  of 
fashionable  adulation.  Yes,  we  should  revolt  at  the 
idea  that  he  who  carries  the  "  bold  fi-ont  of  unre- 
deemed depravity,"  should  be  fondled  and  caressed  on 
the  lap  of  dalliance,  I  am  aware  that  such  characters 
should  be  rejected  as  husbands,  and  disclaimed  as 
friends  ;  and  I  hope,  ere  long,  they  will  be  universally 
viewed  with  the  firm  aspect  of  ineffable  abhorrence. 
Although  we  should,  generally,  comply  with  estab- 
lished usages,  an  implicit  and  obsequious  submission 
should  never  be  paid  to  customs  which  are  arbitrary 
and  fluctuating.  "  The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away,"  and  he  who  is  entirely  governed  by  it,  deserves 
to  pass  away  with  it :  but,  by  an  obedience  to  the 
suggestions  of  conscience,  and  an  adherence  to  the  im- 
mutable and  eternal  principles  of  right  and  wrong, 
the  dignity  of  man's  nature  can  never  be  infringed, 
and  that  ennobling  pride  of  soul  which  is  Virtue's 
Vestal,  can  never  be  diminished. 
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THE    VISITAIJT. 

NO.  XVII. 


Alit  lectio  iDgenium  :  et  studio  fatigaturn,  non  sine  studio  tamen, 
reficit. — Seneca. 

The  sources  of  mental  and  moral  improvement  are 
multifaiious  and  prolific  Reading,  meditation,  obser- 
vation, conversation,  &c.,  combine  to  enlighten  and 
polisli  the  mind— to  purify  and  correct  the  heart. 
They  are  mutual  auxiliaries,  united  for  the  suppression 
of  folly  and  vice,  and  the  establishment  of  wisdom 
and  virtue. 

As  reading  is  eminently  distinguished  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  information  it  diffuses,  I  shall  not  weary  the 
attention  of  my  readers  by  descanting  on  its  incalcula- 
ble importance  or  calm  delights,  persuaded  that  they 
correctly  appreciate  the  former,  and  have  frequently 
experienced  the  latter.  But  a  few  desultory  remarks 
on  the  prevailing  mode  of  Reading,  with  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  utility  and  inutility  of  ^Novels,  may 
not  be  deemed  extraneous  to  my  plan,  or  unacceptable 
to  my  readers.  If  critics  will  candidly  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  the  observations,  they  are  at  liberty  to 
carp  at  their  triteness. 

There  are  many  actuated  by  a  laudable,  but  ill  di- 
rected, eagerness  for  improvement,  who  hurry  through 
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volumes  of  the  most  profound  researcli  with  a  rapidity 
which  must  inevitaWy  conti'avene  the  oljject  of  their 
wishes ;  for  the  facts  which  are  elucidated,  and  the  sen- 
timents which  are  inculcated,  can  make  but  a  feehle 
and  transient  impression  upon  the  mind  ; — a  confusion 
of  ideas,  an  indistinct  notion  of  the  subject  of  pursuit, 
must  unavoidably  result  from  this  venial  impetuosity 
to  become  conspicuous  for  literary  acquirements. 

Vanity  frequently  stimulates  its  votaries  to  read 
books  without  discrimination  in  their  selection,  or  re- 
flection after  their  perasal.  Satisfied,  if  they  can  accu- 
rately enumerate  the  title  pages,  and  repeat  a  few 
striking  passages,  accompanied  with  a  trite  or  borrowed 
remark  on  the  general  merit  of  their  author,  these 
pert  pretenders  palm  themselves  on  superficial  obser- 
vers as  prodigies  of  erudition  !  This  erroneous  method 
of  Eeading  necessarily  precludes  meditation,  and  that 
digestion  of  the  subjects  which  alone  can  render  them 
permanent  or  salutary  ;  for  few  minds  have  that  happy 
facility  of  imbibing  the  ideas  of  an  author  from  a  cur- 
sory glance.  These  observations  will  particularly  ap- 
ply to  historical  readers,  who,  too  frequently,  scamjp&p 
through  voluminous  productions  vrithout  pausing  to 
methodize,  or  arrange,  the  narrations ;  wherefore  the 
mind,  instead  of  becoming  illumined,  is  mazed  with 
indigestible  matter.  The  inferences  which  we  deduce 
from  facts,  and  the  virtuous  impressions  we  receive 
from  example,  can  never  be  obtained,  unless  those 
facts  are  distinct  and  clear,  and  those  impressions  in- 
delible or  lasting. 

Since  our  style  of  Eeading  has  an  imperceptible 
influence  upon  our  opinions  and  conduct,  it  becomes 
important  that  our  selections  should  be  confined  to 
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books  which  alike  instill  the  precepts  of  wisdom  and 
exhibit  the  excellence  of  virtue.  As  Novels  in  some 
measure  regulate  the  sentiments,  and  determine  the 
happiness  of  society,  their  authors  do  not  appear  suffi- 
ciently sensible  of  the  responsibility  of  their  stations. 
The  feelings  and  affections  of  the  soul  are  powerfully 
interested  in  the  life  and  fortune  of  the  creature  of 
fiction,  and  how  often  are  these  feelings  enlisted  under 
the  banner  of  thoughtless  extravagance,  or  frontless  de- 
pravity. Splendid  misery,  although  occasioned  by 
criminal  indulgence,  finds  the  breast  of  sympathy  its 
asylum— the  tear  of  pity  its  defence. 

The  actions  and  characters  which  the  generality  of 
Novels  present  for  our  imitation  are  so  far  removed 
from  ordinary  life,  that  the  salutary  effects  they  are 
intended  to  produce  are  infallibly  diminished.  Natm-e, 
pure  simple  nature,  is  entirely  neglected,  and  every 
thing  is  attired  in  the  gaudy  vestments  which  the  ex- 
travagance and  caprice  of  fancy  may  prepare.  Many 
Novels  are  replete  with  a  redundant  richness  of  color- 
ing, a  fascinating  brilliancy  of  character,  a  wild,  un- 
natural, but  attractive,  chain  of  incident,  which  create 
disorders  in  the  imagination  that  the  sobriety  of 
reason  can  scarcely  counteract.  They  not  ony  produce 
a  painful  aversion  from  the  situation  in  which  we  are 
placed,  and  must  remain,  but  inspire  a  restless  pruri- 
ency to  become  beings  whose  nature  we  cannot  par- 
take, to  inhabit  a  i-egion-  whose  air  we  cannot  inhale. 

The  page  of  the  Novelist  is  often  sullied  with  indeli- 
cate details,  and  the  refined  reader,  instead  of  being 
regaled  by  the  effusion  of  a  chaste  imagination,  is 
offended  by  the  gross  production  of  an  impure  mind. 
The  habitual  recurrence  of  such  impurities,  will  im- 
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perceptibly,  "but  infallibly,  destroy  that  chastity  of 
thought  which  is  at  once  the  guardian  and  ornament 
of  virtuel 

I  am  far  from  supposing  that  any  Novel,  however 
wild  and  chimerical,  can  distort  the  powers  or  destroy 
the  energies  of  a  well  regulated  mind.  The  seductive 
influence  of  splendid  and  successful  infamy  is  insuffi- 
cient to  allure  it  from  the  strongholds  of  correct  prin- 
ciple ;  but  the  weak  and  unstable  are  liable  to  imbibe 
dangerous  opinions,  and  contract  destructive  habits, 
■  from  an  exclusive  attention  to  this  species  of  Reading. 
I  should  be  wanting  in  candor,  were  I  not  to  admit, 
that  under  the  degraded  name  of  Novel,  we  find  many 
which  exhibit  vice  in  all  its  deformity,  loathing  its 
own  hideousness,  and  virtue,  in  all  her  native  loveli- 
ness, exalted  by  her  own  purity.  An  acquaintance 
with  well  executed  Novels,  polishes  the  style,  improves 
the  colloquial  powers,  and  produces  a  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment favorable  to  virtue.  Under  their  plastic  influ- 
ence, that  sternness  and  obduracy  of  soul,  occasioned 
by  habits  of  study  and  seclusion,  are  mollified  into 
gentleness  and  complacency. 
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THE    VISITAIfT. 

NO.  XVIII. 


"  Fez  EX  J)  ship's  the  chiefpst  good,  the  balm  of  hfe, 
The  bane  of  faction,  antidote  of  strife, 
The  gem  that  virtuoua  breaata  alone  can  grace, 
The  sigu  of  patience,  and  the  seal  of  peace." 

As  I  have  remarked  that  fervent  and  disinterested 
Friendship  ia  sometimes  perpetuated  without  diminu- 
tion, and  frequently  destroyed  without  an  adequate 
cause,  I  shall  submit  a  few  brief  observations  to  the 
consideration  of  my-  readers  upon  its  nature  and  ex- 
cellency. 

Fi-iendship  being  a  brilliant  and  beautiful  magnet, 
that  gently  attracts  the  heart  to  those  merits  which 
are  respectable,  or  to  those  perfections  which  are  ad- 
mirable, originates  a  disposition,  between  two  indi- 
viduals, to  perpetuate  and  enlarge  each  other's  virtue 
and  happiness.  Community  of  danger,  identity  of 
interest,  and  conformity  of  disposition,  are  accessory  to 
the  formation  of  a  permanent  basis,  of  a  mutual  and 
perennial  sympathy  of  action  and  harmony  of  souls. 
Whilst  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit  and  employment, 
individuals  will  inevitably  contract  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance,  and  increase,  in  proportion  to  the  dan- 
gers and  desires  of  each  other,  the  kindred  deeds  of 
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Generosity  and  Friendship.  Conformity  of  disposi- 
tion, and  similarity  of  propensities,  ornament  and  en- 
noble the  reproacbless  characters  of  a  few  with  the 
lustre  of  resplendent  and  disinterested  attachment — 
attachment  which  enhances  our  felicity  and  diminishes 
our  misery,  "  by  the  doubling  of  joy  and  the  division 
of  grief." 

The  heart,  ulcerated  by  nocturnal  vice,  or  by  daily 
acts  of  presumption,  lascivionsness  and  profligacy,  can- 
not pai-ticipate  with  the  mild  joys  of  virtuous  Friend- 
ship, cannot  even  comprehend  the  sublime  felicities  of 
a  Damon  and  Pythias,  or  the  matchless  attachment 
of  the  scriptural  David  and  Jonailian.  A  spirit  lite 
that  of  fTonatJiaii,  was  the  "nonpareil,"  the  epitome  of 
human  perfection — a  spirit  well  qualified  for  the  most 
delicate  and  generous  of  all  unions ;  it  lost  sight  of 
so  trifling  a  consideration  as  that  of  standing  a  little 
higher  in  the  scale  of  society — for  the  son  and  heir 
apparent  of  a  throne  pressed  to  his  heart  a  shepherd 
from  the  fold.  "  The  soul  of  Jonailmn  was  bound  up 
in  the  soul  of  David,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his 
own  sonl."  The  obscurity  of  David's  station  had  not 
been  able  to  suppress  or  hide  those  extraordinary  vir- 
tues and  accomplishments,  which  were  formed  to  kin- 
dle into  a  blaze  the  congenial  bosom  of  the  young 
prince :  and  this  glorious  youth  preferred  the  sweets 
of  such  a  Friendship,  to  all  the  luxuries  of  a  coui't,  to 
the  prospect  of  royalty  itself,  and  to  that  which  human 
nature  is  perhaps  least  able  to  resist,  a  perpetual  train 
of  parasites. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  people,  in  the  higher  grades  of 
life,  enjoy  much  of  the  sweetness  of  Friendship,  or 
have  much  relish  for  the  charms  of  being  loved.    They 
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have  not,  indeed,  esteem,  enough  for  mankind  to  he 
touched  by  their  affections.  Prepossessed  with  a  con- 
ceit that  others  owe  every  thing  to  them,  they  fancy 
that  they  owe  nothing  to  others.  They  are  not  suffi- 
ciently acq^uainted  with  the  value  of  a  heart.  Long 
accustomed  to  receive  fictitious  regards,  they  become 
insensible  to  real  tenderness.  The  respect  due  to 
rank,  they  mistake  for  that  which  belongs  to  merii 
only.  They  are  more  solicitous  to  procure  liomage 
than  to  engage  attachment.  Friendship  being  more 
sincere  than  adidation,  and  tlierefore  less  eager,  less 
officious,  appears  to  them  a  dry  and  barren  thing. 
Friendship,  that  best  resource  under  all  the  chagrins  of 
life,  that  delightful  bond  of  society,  is  to  their  feelings 
an  uneasy  tie,  and  to  their  taste  an  insipid  pleasure. 
Oh  !  the  multitudes  who  have  been  fascinated  by  the 
smiles  and  transported  with  the  professions  of  men  of 
"  high  degree,"  long  courted  and  long  trusted  them, 
till  disenchanted  by  their  treachery  or  their  caprice ! 
The  bold  and  enlightened,  the  pious  and  eloquent 
Fordyce  was  not,  though  in  the  centre  of  flattery  and 
dissipation,  restrained  from  advancing  opinions  similar 
in  effect,  and  alike  in  dress,  with  those  already  com- 
municated. "  But,"  he  continues,  "  ye  poivere  of  sensi- 
bility, what  words  can  paint  the  attractions  which  the 
participation,  the  voice,  the  demeanor,  the  very  aspect 
of  a  true  Fiiend  diffuses  on  every  object,  to  them  that 
are  formed  for  enjoying  a  well  timed  recess !  With 
the  gayety  of  heart  inspired  by  the  approximation  of 
a  kindred  spirit,  did  you  not  contract  a  greater  fond- 
ness for  the  places,  for  the  walks,  the  accustomed  re- 
treats where  you  frequently  conversed  with  the  inmate 
of  your  bosom?    Did  not  the  works  both  of  nature 
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and  art  assume  iu  his  presence  a  fresli  lustre  ?  Was 
not  eveiy  thing  about  you  illuminated  and  touched 
into  higher  perfection  by  the  genius  of  virtuous 
Friendship  ? " 

I  have  personally  known  some  excellent  people,  the 
evening  of  whose  days  seemed,  like  that  of  Autumn, 
gladdened  with  a  soft,  but  sprightly  gleam,  which  w^ 
wondei-fully  agreeable,  while  they  moved  on  to  their 
peaceful  setting,  beloved  and  venerated  by  their  fami- 
lies, and  all  about  them.  How  much  more  happy  than 
those  who,  having  outlived,  or,  what  is  comparably 
more  calamitous,  been  forsaken  by  their  natural  con- 
nexions, have  not  found  the  desolation  repaired  by  a 
Friend. 

"  Poop  were  tlie  friendless  master  of  a  world." 


VISITANT. 

NO.  XX. 


"  Necessity,  for  Godji  themselves  too  strong,"  com- 
pels me  to  relinquish  the  vocation  I  have  assumed,  and 
to  withdraw  myself  from  the  quietude  of  literary  pur- 
suits, to  mingle  in  the  bustle  and  feverish  turmoil  of 
active  life.  The  opening  prospect  saddens  and  per- 
plexes me ;  the  vii-ulence  of  party  spirit  is  alienating 
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the  hearts  of  "brothers — ^the  rude  trump  of  war,  the 
sound  of  which  has  hitherto  been  heard  only  in  echo, 
is  swelling  its  discordant  note  along  our  shores.  At 
this  momentous  crisis,  the  monitions  of  the  peaceful 
moralist  must  concede  to  the  excited  feelings  of  the 
politician  and  the  meritorious  exertions  of  the  patriot. 
But  I  cannot  suffer  a  connexion  which,  for  many 
months,  has  amicably  subsisted  between  my  Readers 
and  me  to  be  forever  dissolved,  without  indulging  an 
expression  of  the  untutored  acknowledgments  of  feeling 
for  the  candor  with  which  I  have  been  received,  and 
the  liberality  with  which  I  have  been  entertained.  I 
cannot  refrain  from  the  avowal  that  my  bosom  is  agi- 
tated with  mingled  emotions,  at  the  consideration  that 
this  number  terminates  our  intercourse  joeever. 
******** 

I  have  cautiously  avoided  personalities,  and  if,  per- 
chance, I  have  dipped  my  pen  in  gall  to  satirize  gen- 
eral folly,  I  exnlt  in  the  consciousness  that  it  has  never 
been  moistened  with  the  delicious  unction  of  adula^ 
tion,  to  flatter  or  countenance  the  vanity  of  an  indi- 
vidual. 

I  frankly  confess,  that  the  primary  object  of  this 
Paper  was  self  gratification  and  improvement,  con- 
nected with  the  hope  that  my  desultory  remarks,  as  a 
moralist,  might  mark  the  gradations  to  vice,  correct 
the  levities  of  exuberant  animal  spirits,  amuse  the 
idle,  and,  perhaps,  reclaim  the  thoughtless  wanderer. 
I  never  presumptuously  supposed,  that,  by  the  effu- 
sions of  my  feeble  pen,  the  adept  in  depravity  would 
be  reformed,  or  the  devotee  to  the  vanities  of  the 
world  radically  corrected. 

I  flatter  myself  that  my  productions  have  never  di^- 
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covered  the  petulant  discontent  of  a  cynic,  or  tlie  re- 
pulsive disposition  of  an  anchoret,  averse  from  all 
those  scenes  of  "joyance  and  delight "  which  solace, 
sweeten  and  refina  I  would  not  that  Fashion  should 
be  exploded,  or  Ceremony  discarded  ;  for  the  former, 
when  graduated  on  the  Scale  of  Virtue,  heightens  the 
pleasures  we  enjoy,  and  the  latter,  "  if  it  takes  from 
the  fervor  of  friendship,  covers  the  coldness  of  indif- 
ference." Thus  far  I  have  pursued  the  "  even  tenor  of 
my  way,"  unruffled  "by  the  cavils  of  scliohstic  criti- 
cism, uiidismayed  by  the  frowns  of  supercilious  beauty. 
Commendation,  when  merited,  has  been  cheerfully 
awarded,  and  censure,  when  deserved,  has  been  fear- 
lessly bestowed.  Though  success  may  not  have 
crowned  my  exertions,  the  silent  plaudits  of  an  ap- 
proving i3onseieuce  are  sweet  assurances  of  the  recti- 
tude of  my  intentions. 

I  know  not  "  through  what  new  scenes  and  changes 
I  must  pass" — but,  "should  fate  convey  me  to  the 
farthest  verge  of  the  green  earth,"  I  shall  ever  cherish 
an  affectionate  recollection  of  Providence,  its  scenes 
and  its  person^es — I  shall  never  forget  its  hill  or  its 
valley — never  cease  to  remember  with  pleasure  the 
fragrant  wild  flowers  of  the  former,  and  the  delicate 
14Mes  of  the  latter. 

Vale  ! — ^Vale  ! — ^Vai^  ! 
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LETTERS. 


TO     A     LADY. 


Mr  DEAR  Feieh-d: — 

You  will  not,  I  am  persuaded,  disdain  the  offering 
of  an  early  friend.  An  early  friend !  liow  much  is 
comprised  in  those  simple  words !  For  me  they  have 
a  spell  not  to  be  disowned  without  insincerity,  or 
broken  withoxit  sadness.  Ani  I  too  primitive  in  sup- 
posing that  in  the  midst  of  enchantments,  Oh,  how 
potent !  you  are  not  estranged  from  pleasant  recollec- 
tions of  the  days  of  other  yeai-s — the  halcyon  days  of 
youth,  before  the  heart  learns  the  seci-et  of  its  wander- 
ings and  its  wretchedness — ^before  life  is  burthened  by 
the  weight  of  Care,  or  darkened  by  the  anticipation  of 
Sorrow.  I  cannot  suffer  my  humble  offering  to  reach 
you,  without  venturing  this  imperfect  expression  of 
my  interest  in  your  welfare.  If  I  do  not  mistake  your 
taste,  you  will  read  the  "  Three  Histories,"  especially 
the  first,  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure.  Would 
that  a  fourth  had  been  written  to  illustrate  the  perils 
and  servitude  of  fashionable  life  !  Ah  !  how  many 
noble  natures  does  Fashion  seek  to  di'ag  down  to  her 
ignoble  level.  The  moth  and  the  butterfly  are  not 
alone  her  prey — she  fain  would  soil  the  plumage  of 
the  bird  of  paradise  and  stay  its  upward  flight.     I  am 
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in  love  with  no  pattern  of  austere  morality — I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  iunocent  usages  of  fashion,  but  it 
saddens  me  to  behold  beings  gifted  with  exquisite  sen- 
sibilities to  all  the  foi-ms  of  material  and  moral  beauty, 
wasting  their  noble  endowments  upon  a  treacherous 
p^eant.  This  is  not,  however,  their  destiny — and 
why  should  it  be  their  choice  ?  Why  should  they  not 
seek,  within  and  without  themselves,  the  sources  of 
rational  and  enduring  happiness  1  Why  should  Youth, 
and  Beauty,  and  Taste  and  Intellect  be  allowed  to 
minister  only  in  the  bowel's  of  pleasure  1  They  were 
bestowed  for  a  nobler  service — to  scatter  a  consecrated 
light  upon  the  path  of  duty — and  to  win  the  soul  to 
a  contemplation  of  the  forms  of  everlasting  truth. 
Excuse  the  prolixity  into  which  I  have  been  betrayed, 
and  believe  me, 

Faithfully  yours, 

"W'lLLIAM    G,    GODDAED. 


EXTRACTS   I'ROM   VAEIOUS   LETTEES. 


As  I  have  ample  time  and  opportunity  to  cultivate 
a  l&ve  for  letters,  they  shall  not  fail  to  be  improved. 
I  have  now  every  inducement  for  vigorous  exertion  in 
the  pursuits  in  which  I  am  engaged.     Hope  decks 

*  Mr.  Goddard.  YaA  receotly  been  graduated  at  Brown  University,  and  was 
about  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  in  the  office  of  the  late  Hon.  Francis 
Blake,  of  Worcester,  Mass.— £d. 
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prospective  scenes  in  alluring  colors,  while  a  retro 
tion  of  former  days  causes  a  wholesome  and  salutary 
regret.  I  am  now  removed  ft-om  the  theatre  of  juve- 
nile indiscretion  and  juvenile  enjoyments.    *    *    * 

This  is  not  the  ebullition  of  cynical  antipathy  or 
causeless  despondency,  but  the  legitimate  offspring 
of  a  sobered  mind  abjuring  the  phantoms  of  folly  and, 
humbly  striving  for  the  realities  of  wisdom  !  I  hope 
to  gather  into  my  mental  garner,  ere  the  frost  of  life 
sets  in,  a  plentiful  crop  of  wise  tliotights. 


It  may  be  gratifying  to  Eliza  to  know  that  my  in- 
terest in  the  one  ildng  7ieedful  is  becoming  a  deeper 
and  more  habitual  sentiment  of  the  soul.  At  all 
times,  I  have  a  powerful  conviction  of  the  utter  worth- 
lessness  of  eai'thly  things  compared  with  the  enjoy- 
ments and  the  consolations  of  Christianity.  The  fruits 
of  a  various  experience,  the  warnings  and  the  chastise- 
ments of  Heaven,  I  would  hope,  have  not  been  lost 
upon  me — and,  amid  the  trials  and  the  contests  of  life, 
the  hopes  of  my  spiiit  are  centred  on  that  peace 
which  the  world  cannot  give.  I  have  a  deep  and 
abiding  conviction  of  the  sinfulness  of  my  nature ;  but 
my  conscience  often  chides  me  for  the  languor  of  my 
approaches  towards  Him,  who  has  given  to  every  sin- 
ner the  most  winning  assurances  of  pardon  and  ac- 
ceptance through  the  merits  of  His  Son.  My  feelings 
never  permit  me  to  discourse  familiarly  on  these  sub- 
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jects,  but  it  may  cheer  Eliza  to  know  that  they  are  not 
considered  by  me  as  idle  tales, — ^that  I  do  not  despair  of 
attaining,  through  divine  assistance,  that  hope,  full  of 
immortality,  which  can  alone  give  dignity  to  the  pur- 
suits of  existence,  and  impart  joy  and  peace  at  the 
hour  of  death. 


To  this  I  am  about  to  affix  the  signet  of  a  sainted 
sister  and  ft-iend.  Of  her  I  have  never  spoken.  While 
I  write,  "  my  heart  grows  liquid  "  at  the  sacred  memo- 
ries with  which  her  name  is  ever  associated.  Rich,  be- 
yond my  powers  to  paint  them,  were  the  graces  of  her 
moral  and  intellectual  being.  With  a  timidity  and 
reserve,  at  times  almost  oppressive,  she  united  a  disci- 
plined vigor  of  principle,  which  prevented  her  gentle- 
ness either  from  betraying  her  heart  or  from  debili- 
tating her  understanding.  With  powers  of  reasoning 
which  made  her  no  unskillful  Philosopher,  she  united 
an  imagination  which,  without  ever  overstepping  the 
modesty  of  reason,  transported  her  into  the  loftiest 
regions  of  Eloquence  and  Poetry.  This  may  seem  to 
you  like  the  extravagant  eulogy  with  which  parted 
afiection  loves  to  solace  its  sori'ow  for  the  dead.  I 
have,  in  no  respect,  overcharged  the  picture.  Ask 
any  one  of  my  surviving  sisters,  they  will  tell  you,  all 
this  and  more,  might  with  truth  be  said  of  her.  Of 
this  sister,  I  have  special  reasons  for  thinking  with 
fondness  and  of  speaking  with  enthusiasm.     In  the 
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oir 


plenitude  of  all  her  varied  powers,  she  passed  away. 
To  tiis  rude  eartli,  for  which  she  was,  in  many  respects, 
peculiarly  unfitted,  I  have  never  indulged  a  selfish 
wish  to  recall  her.  While  on  earth,  she  worshipped 
God  in  the  Ijeauty  of  holiness,  and  it  is  delightful  to 
reflect  that  she  is  now  reaping  the  reward  of  obedience 
in  the  eternal  rest  and  happiness  of  Heaven. 


You  will  not  impute  it  to  forgetfulness  or  any  less 
venial  cause,  when  I  assure  you  that,  my  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments have  thus  long  been  withheld,  from  an 
utter  inability  to  speak,  without  reserve,  on  subjects 
over  which  I  am  tempted  to  throw  the  mantle  of  a 
profound  and  fearful  silence.  I  have  not  the  power 
to  make  ingenuous  revelations  of  what  is  passing  in 
the  solitude  of  the  inner  spirit.  Of  one  thing,  how- 
ever, be  assured,  that  neither  pride  nor  perversity, 
neither  constitutional  reserve,  nor  self-imposed  restric- 
tions have  so  far  obtained  the  ascendency,  as  to  beget 
an  insensibility  to  friendly  counsels  intended  to  make 
me  wiser  and  better !  Your  letter  came  to  me  in  a 
moment  of  deep  and  unexpected  sorrow — when  the 
grave  had  just  closed  over  the  sweetest  tie  that  bound 
us  to  earth,  "We  have  not  ceased  to  mourn  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  blight  intelligence  which  shone  awhile 
in  our  path,  and  was  then  suddenly  reclaimed  by  its 
Heavenly  Father,  to  live,  forever,  I  trust,  in  tlte  lighi  of 
His  €omitenance.     In  the  brief  existence  of  that  pre- 
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cious  babe,  there  were  beautiful  revealings  of  the  im- 
mortal mind,  and,  beyond  all  price  is  the  belief  that, 
she  passed  into  everlasting  habitations  ere  she  could 
have  known  the  bitterness  of  sin  and  soiTOw.  It  is 
not,  I  hope,  presumptuous  to  think  that  this  babe,  to 
whom  while  on  earth,  an  existence  so  bright  and  beau- 
tiful was  given,  will  live  forever  in  Heaven  among  the 
holjand  active  intelligences  which  surround  the  Throne 
of  the  Eternal. 


I  HAVE  long  had  but  faint  hopes  of  regaining  that 
measure  of  health  and  strength  which  would  fit  me 
for  duty  and  happiness.  This  conviction  is  strength- 
ened by  every  demonstration  of  the  power  of  disease, 
and  of  my  inability  much  longer  to  contend  with  it. 
All  will  be  well,  however,  if  I  am  led  to  believe  with 
the  heart  as  well  as  with  the  miderstandi?}^,  that  the 
only  solid  basis  of  peace  and  joy,  is  an  humble  but 
firm  confidence  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  That 
we  both  may  believe  them  to  our  Sauls'  liealth,  is  my 
sincere  prayer. 


My  hours  are  heavy  and  improductive,  and  noth- 
ing but  a  sense  of  duty  reconciles  me  to  the  plan  of 

"  written  wbile  on  a  visit  to  SaiatoKa  Springs. — Ed. 
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remaining  till  next  week.  In  tlie  midst  of  a  crowd  I 
am  indeed  alone.  Of  this  "  herding  togetlwr  "  misnamed 
society^  I  have  long  been  weary — in  a  dr&oe,  you  cannot 
easily  detect  a  fine  animal  from  an  ordinary  one — ^to 
drop  metaphor,  it  is  only  with  the  mind  of  an  indi- 
vidual, operating  with  calm  might  and  chastened  fervor, 
that  it  is  really  pleasant  to  hold  converse.  It  is  not 
wise,  however,  to  Ije  fastidious,  and  in  every  circle 
members  may  be  found,  who  may  profitably  exercise 
the  understanding  and  the  heart.  I  have  made  no 
acquaintances  and  I  do  not  cai'e  to  mate  any, 
more  strongly  tempted  than  I  have  been  tlius  far. 


I  HAVE  just  returned  fi'om  a  crowded  and  brilliant 
party,  at  Mrs.  *  *  .  I  would  that  you  had  been 
there  to  enjoy  the  rational  pleasure  of  the  scene.  In 
the  society  of  Miss  *  *  ,  Miss  *  *  ,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  *  *  ,  (fee,  I  found  sufficient  exercise  for  all 
the  powers  I  could  command.  In  truth,  for  the  two 
last  evenings,  I  have  had  much  genuine  social  enjoy- 
ment,— such  as  would  not  be  rejected  by  a  pui'e,  moral 
and  intellectual  palate.  After  all,  I  should  dislike, 
above  all  things,  to  expend  much  time  amid  such  ex- 
hausting excitements.  They  disturb  the  order  of  my 
mind  and  affections, — -imparting  to  each  an  exti-aordi- 
nary  impulse,  which  cannot  be  sustained,  without  a 
perpetual  I'eeuri'ence  to  the  same  source  of  exaltation. 
Besides,  existence  is  too  solemn  a  thing  to  be  thus  ap- 
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propriated — life  is  too  precious  a  boon,  to  be  devoted 
in  any  great  degree  to  pursuits  and  occupations,  wbicb 
affect  remotely,  if  at  all,  the  grand  interests  of  immor- 
tality. 


Tjte  sudden  death  of  Miss  *  *  is  indeed  an  im- 
pressive instance  of  Mortality.  Even  to  a  soul  foi-ti- 
fied  by  religious  assurances,  it  is  an  awful  thing,  to 
pass  in  a  moment,  from  life,  its  activities  and  enjoy- 
ments, to  the  dread  repose  of  death — and  to  those  im- 
mortal destinies  which  await  all  the  children  of  men. 
"  What  shadows  we  are  and  what  shadows  we  pur- 
sue ! "  Strange  that  a  reflection  so  obvious,  fails  to 
make  any  impression  on  the  heart — it  dies  away  upon 
the  lips  which  utter  it.  I  regret  that  I  could  not  be 
present  at  the  funeral,  which  from  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, must  have  been  peculiarly  solemn.  The  seclu- 
sion of  the  spot,  the  quiet  and  subdued  grief  of  the 
Sect  to  which  she  belonged,  and,  moi'e  than  all,  her 
sudden  transition  from  the  earth,  could  not  have  been 
lost  upon  those  assembled  to  witness  the  affecting 


I  AM  cheered  by  no  very  sanguine  hope  of  ever  re- 
covering my  health,  and  I  sometimes  think  that  it 
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would  be  much  wiser  for  me  to  rest  quietly  at  home, 
in  earnest  preparation  for  that  event,  which,  notwith- 
standing all  its  terrors,  is  made  necessary  for  the  per- 
fection of  our  natures, — than  to  be  wandering  abroad 
in  a  fruitless  search  for  that  health  which,  I  doubt  not, 
is  in  great  mercy  denied  me.  *  *  *  I  hang  my 
trembling  hope  upon  the  Cross  of  Christ  alone. 


TO   A   LADY. 


New  Yoric,  August  8,  : 
My  DEAIt      *      * 


I  AM  truly  sorry  to  miss  the  imperial  bird  whose 
flight  is  towards  the  heavens — and  whose  song  is  of 
other  worlds — to  drop  my  metaphor,  it  would  have 
given  me  genuine  pleasure  to  have  seen  and  Tieard 
Miss  C  *  *  once  more.  Tired  of  the  brainless 
ardors,  the  perverted  energies  and  the  vulgar  aims  of 
ordinary  men  and  women,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  now 
and  then,  an  example  of  peerless  truth,  and  to  behold 
the  human  intellect  ripening  for  the  joys  and  services 
of  an  holier  state  of  being.  In  all  her  elevated  pur- 
poses for  the  good  of  others,  may  she  be  crowned  with 
abundant  success.  She  has  the  power  and  the  dispo- 
sition to  do  much  to  render  those  around  her  wiser  and 
happier — the  purity  of  the  saint  and  the  attractions 
of  the  woman  are  on  her  side — and,  strange  will  it  be, 
if  she  do  not  yet  win  many  a  wandering  soul  to  a  fixed 
love  of  the  imperishable  forms  of  moral  beauty,  and 
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scatter  around  many  a  darlvened  path  the  light  of 
everlasting  truth. 

My  visit  to  B.  was  altogether  congenial  to  my  tastes 
— physical,  mental  and  moral.  Miss  C.  cannot  use  her 
eyes  to  much  purpose,  hut  she  has  in  no  wise  lost  the 

use  of  her  eloquent  tongue.     The  C s  by  a  sort  of 

indirect  and  unsuspected  influence,  recommend  religion 
even  to  the  inveterate  ivorldling.  They  reflect  its 
principles  in  such  an  attractive  light,  that  they  cannot 
fail  to  be  loved,  if  not  for  their  piety,  yet  in  spite  of 
their  piety.  They  exhibit  nothing  like  exaggeration, 
no  straining  after  peculiar  and  fallible  tests  of  spirit- 
uality, no  Pharisaical  austerities — but  along  the  whole 
line  of  daily  life,  they  show  the  form  and  pressure  of 
commanding  religious  principles,  and  of  devout  re- 
ligious affections. 

Believe  me,  faithfully  yours, 

William  G.  Goddaed. 


pTiOyiDENCE,  October  20,  184.S. 
My  eaelt  Fetenb:— 

By  this  title  I  can  never  forfeit  my  right  to  address 
you.  Your  letter  of  June  24th  has  remained  thus 
long  unanswered,  not  because  it  was  unwelcome,  but 
because,  for  a  long  time,  my  hand  refused  to  record 
what  was  passing  either  in  my  head  or  my  heart. 
From  this  melancholy  collapse  of  the  nervous  system, 
induced  by  overwrought  faculties  during  our  strife  to 
maintain  in  Rhode  Island  the  supremacy  of  lofiv,  I 
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have  now  nearly  recovered.  My  "  Address  "  I  sent  to 
you,  as  a  token  of  my  continued  and  grateful  recollec- 
tion of  a  friendship  formed  when  life  was  young,  and 
which,  let  me  hope,  is  destined  to  shed  mellow  lights 
npou  life's  decline.  You  still  seem  to  think  that  the 
impulse  most  congenial  to  my  nature  is  "  the  impulse 
of  vanity."  This  may  be  so — l>ut  I  must  be  pardoned 
for  believing  better  things  of  myself — for  thinking 
that  truth,  and  duty,  and  aifection  sometimes  make 
themselves  felt,  amid  the  caprices,  and  excitements  and 
cravings  of  that  passion  which  betrays  man  into  so 
much  of  folly  and  of  sin. 

I  thank  you  for  telling  me,  however  imperfectly, 
how  life  passes  with  you  in  Carolina.  You  have 
changed  less  than  many  of  the  friends  whom  you  left 
behind.  "  Spectacles  "  they  may  not  have  "  mounted," 
but  new  experiences  may  have  impressed  upon  their 
minds  yet  deeper  convictions  of  the  vanity  of  human 
wishes.  "  Up  to  a  certain  period,"  says  Lord  Dudley, 
"  hope  triumphs  over  experience.  After  that,  ex- 
perience gradually  extinguishes  hope.  One  sees  pretty 
clearly  the  best  that  can  come  of  this  life,  and  that 
this  hest  is  not  very  good.  Errors  become  irreparable, 
and  exertion  loses  a  gi'eat  part  of  its  value,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  its  motive."  How  true  is  all  this  ;  and 
one  need  not  pace  aristocratic  halls  to  be  convinced 
that  it  is  true.  Common  life,  in  its  common  aspects, 
teaches  the  same  sad  lesson. 

You  speak  of  your  "  little  A ."     Alas,  I  am  told 

that  he  has  perished  out  of  your  sight  !  At  such  a 
season,  far  be  it  from  me  to  offer  you  hackneyed  and 
inadequate  consolations.  For  such  trials  no  human 
sympathy  can  provide  adequate  supports.     One  thing 
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is  certain,  that  the  pangs  which  now  rend  his  mother's 
heart  and  yours,  can  never  rend  his — "  the  briefer  life 
—the  larger  immortality." 

I  meant,  my  friend,  when  I  began,  to  have  written 
you  a  long  letter,  but  I  am  admonished  by  my  tremb- 
ling fingers  to  desist. 

Faithfully  yours, 

"VVlLUAJI    G.    GODBAED. 


ESTRAOTS— -TO   TILE    SAME. 


Can  gratitude  be  too  fervent  for  blessings  not  only 
affecting  the  utility  and  dignity  of  an  earthly  exist- 
ence, but  which,  stretching  along  the  whole  line  of  our 
moral  being,  prepare  us  for  the  visions  and  agencies  of 
an  immortal  life? 


The  voice  of  Nature  tells  of  other  than  earthly 
things.  It  speaks,  though  in  mystic  language,  of  that 
other  Creation  of  God,  where  the  sanctified  spirit  is  en- 
dowed with  celestial  purity,  and  vigor,  and,  in  the  un- 
fettered exercise  of  its  noblest  powei's,  is  full  of  the 
repose  of  immortality. 
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What  more  exalted  proof  of  affection  can  be  given, 
tlian  seeking  to  cultivate  in  oiir  friends  those  princi- 
ples and  tastes  ■which  ■will  abide  the  test  of  Eternity. 
If  we  can  suppose  that  in  the  solitude  of  the  grave, 
we  are  invested  mth  any  conseioiisness,  how  grateful 
the  recollection  that  we  have  sought  to  leave  upon  the 
character  of  a  friend  an  impress  which,  she  would  de- 
light to  contemplate  in  the  pure  light  of  Heaven. 


TO   EICHAED    H.    DASA,    ESQ.,   OF   BOSTON". 

Peotidence,  June  21,1833. 

Mt  dear  Sir  :■ — 

YoTTR  Note  of  Api'il  4th,  with  the  Prospectus  of  the 
American  Quarterly  Observer,  did  not  reach  me  till 
the  8th  of  May.  The  cause  of  delay,  I  am  unable  to 
explain.  I  am  glad  that  a  publication,  conducted  by 
an  able  man,  on  catholic  principles,  is  about  to  appear. 
May  its  success  be  commensurate,  in  some  sort,  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  object  to  be  accomplished.  Of 
isms  of  all  sorts,  and  of  those  who  love  to  regale  tliem- 
selves  and  the  public  with  isms,  I  am  heartily  tired. 
Give  me,  in  religion,  those  vital  and  fundamental 
truths  to  which  alone  the  human  soul,  in  the  great 
crisis  of  its  destiny,  can  look  for  strength,  direction, 
and  repose.  The  "  Observer,"  I  doubt  not,  will  supply 
a  desideratum — discussing  the  loftiest  themes,  not  with 
that  power  of  subtle  analysis  which  "  seraphic  Doc- 
tore  "  were  ■wont  to  exhibit  in  defence  ot  their  theses, 
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-—but  with  the  power  of  a  sound  mind  stimulated  by 
the  highest  motives  to  the  exertion  of  its  best  en- 
ergies. 

It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  contribute  to  the  pages 
of  the  "Observer" — but  my  health  demands  an  en- 
tire suspension  of  every  species  of  intellectual  labor. 
Nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  extend  its 
popularity  and  its  circulation  among  those  whom  it 
may  be  in  my  power  to  influence.  Annexed  you  will 
find  the  names  of  two  subscribers. 
Faithfully  yours, 

William  G.  Goddaud. 


TO    MES.    SUSAN    WALLACE,    OF   FIIILADELPHIA.* 

Providence,  February  10, 1837. 

My  ukar  Madam  : — 

I  HATE  withheld,  till  now,  the  expression  of  my 
sympathy,  lest  I  should  exasperate  the  pang  which,  in 
the  hour  of  your  severe  amazement,  must  have  refused 
all  earthly  alleviation.  That  hour  has  passed  by ;  and 
now,  amid  the  gloom  and  the  repose  of  a  profound 
sorrow,  your  spirit  may  find  imperfect  solace  in  the 
ofi'erings  of  human  sympathy.  Although  none  of 
your  friends  can  enter  fully  into  a  comprehension  of 
the  loss  which  you  have  sustained,  yet  all  of  them 
would  fain  draw  near  to  you,  in  these  days  of  dark- 
ness which  have  come  upon  you.  Tliey  all  entertain 
a  true  sense  of  the  exalted  worth  of   Mr.  Wallace,  as 

*OnUMdiiathof  the  Ube  John  B.  Wallace,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia.— £ii. 
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a  husband  and  a  father,  who  was  for  so  many  years 
the  glory  of  your  fireside ;  as  a  citizen  who  knew  no 
impulse  so  strong  as  that  of  duty;  as  a  man,  upon 
whom  society  delighted  to  bestow  its  best  tributes  of 
affection  and  respect.  In  the  administration  of  that 
mysterious  economy  which  is  perhaps  intended  to  try 
our  faith,  it  hath  pleased  the  Giver  of  Life  suddenly 
to  withdraw  him  from  scenes  of  elevated  happiness 
and  honorable  activity.  While,  however,  his  bereaved 
fnends  sit  sad  and  solitary  around  the  domestic  hearth, 
so  lately  cheered  by  the  light  of  his  presence,  they 
will  find  it  less  hard  to  learn  the  lesson  of  resignation, 
when  they  reflect  that  he  still  lives,  with  powers  of 
thought  and  capacities  of  action  and  of  enjoyment,  to 
which  all  upon  this  earth  ai'e  strangers.  The  hoiirs  of 
his  probation  were  not  wasted  ;  he  was  faithful  to  his 
fellow  man ;  and  he  walked  humbly  with  his  God. 
So  obvious,  in  this  case,  are  these  sustaining  consid- 
erations, that  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologize  for  suggest- 
ing them  to  your  deeply  reflective  spirit.  But,  in  the 
moment  of  fresh  son'ow,  we  refuse,  if  left  entirely  to 
ourselves,  to  be  divorced  from  the  theme  of  our  sad 
and  absorbing  contemplations  ;  we  dwell,  with  an  al- 
most invincible  tenacity,  upon  every  sensible  memo- 
rial of  ouf  loss  ;  and  we  mourn,  in  agony  of  spirit,  the 
change  which  has  been  impressed,  and  impressed  for- 
ever, upon  all  our  plans  and  hopes  of  eai'thly  happi- 
ness. It  is  under  circumstances  like  these,  that  the  best 
instructed  and  the  most  deeply  reflective  may,  for 
awhile,  be  unable  to  look  away  from  the  rod  l:iy  which 
they  are  smitten  to  Him  who  hath  appointed  it.  In 
the  remainder  of  your  journey  through  life,  now 
destined    to   be,    in  some    sort,   companionless,    with 
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how  many  precious  recollections  will  you  "be  solaced  ; 
in  what  imperishable  hopes  will  your  troubled  spirit 
find  rest !  For  how  many  years,  was  he  a  blessing  to 
you  and  to  your  children  ;  how  pangless  to  him  was 
the  inevitable  hour;  how  full  and  strong  is  the  im- 
pression of  undeeayed  mental  vigor  and  of  unchilled 
affections  which  he  has  left  upon  you  all !  You  can 
never  cease  to  deplore,  that  the  silver  cord  is  loosed, 
aud  the  golden  bowl  is  broken ;  but  with  the  tribute 
which  nature  exacts  from  those  who  thus  mourn  there 
will  come,  in  due  time,  to  be  mingled  many  hallowed 
recollections  upon  which  you  will  delight  to  repose  ; 
and  as  grief,  year  after  year,  mellows  into  pensive  sad- 
ness, you  will  anticipate  vidth  a  sentiment  of  almost 
sacred  exhilaration  that  better  life  upon  which  he  hath 
already  entered. 

It  costs  me  an  effort  to  touch  upon  any  other  theme 
than  that  which  has  called  forth  this  imperfect  expres- 
sion of  my  sympathy.  I  should,  however,  be  want- 
ing in  kind  consideration,  did  I  omit  to  express  my 
apprehension  that  the  presence  of  my  little  daughter 
in  your  family  circle,  and  the  care  which  she  must  re- 
quire, are,  under  existing  circumstances,  somewhat  op- 
pressive. In  this  matter,  we  place  entire  confidence 
in  your  frankness.  We  fuUy  comprehend  "bow  sadly 
changed  is  the  position  of  things,  since  she  first  en- 
tered your  dwelling ;  and  if  her  longer  continuance 
with  you  add  but  the  weight  of  a  feather  to  the  bur- 
then of  your  sorrows,  you  could  not  give  us  a  stronger 
proof  of  your  confidence  than  to  acquaint  us  with  the 
fact.  I  owe  it  to  this  dear  child  to  tell  you  what  you 
may  never  learn  from  any  other  source,  that,  in  several 
of  her  letters  to  her  parents,  she  has  spoken  with  sim- 
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pie  and  unaffected  tenderness  of  the  calamity  whicli 
has  befallen  your  house  ;  and  of  the  sweet  gentleness 
of  him  who  made  her  almost  forget  that  she  was  listen- 
ing to  other  than  a  father's  voice. 

Mrs.  Goddard  desires  me  to  present  to  you  her  affec- 
tionate remembrances  ;  and  she  unites  with  me  Ie  kind 
regards  to  your  children. 

With  every  sentiment  of  respect,  I  am, 
My  dear  Madam,  yours, 

"William  Gr.  Goddaed, 


TO   MRS.    STTSAS   WALLACE,    OF   PinLADELPHIA. 

Providence,  April  1,  1837. 
My  dear  Madam; — 

It  is  now  a  fortnight,  since  my  daughter  and  myself 
left  your  hospitable  mansion — deeply  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  the  many  kindnesses  which  we  had  received 
from  yourself  and  your  children.     *     *     * 

My  daughter,  though  happy  to  be  restored  to  the 
society  of  her  family,  will,  I  am  quite  sure,  be  slow 
to  forget  her  Philadelphia  friends.  She  will  often  re- 
cur to  her  residence  with  you  as  to  a  most  interesting 
passage  in  her  life ;  and,  in  riper  years,  she  will  come 
to  see  that  the  calamity  which  so  suddenly  changed 
all  the  aspects  of  your  house,  was  fitted  to  rebuke  the 
confidence  and  to  chasten  the  exultation  of  her  youth- 
ful spirit.  Her  parents  crave  for  her  no  nobler  dis- 
tinction than  that,  as  she  advances  towards  maturity, 
she  would  show,  by  her  conduct,  that  in  an  excellent 
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Bcliool  for  tlie  fonnation  of  character,  she  has  not 
passed  months  in  vain ;  and  that  those  varied  mani- 
festations of  moral  beauty  which  now  hallow  your 
Tecollections  of  the  departed  have  left  upon  her  im- 
pressible character  some  enduring  traces.  Amid  the 
"buoyancy  and  exhilaration  of  youth,  a  chastened  so- 
briety of  thought  and  feeling  is  hardly  to  be  expected. 
But,  when  we  remember  how  soon,  at  best,  a  change 
must  come  over  the  spirit  of  her  dream,  we  cannot  be 
too  solicitous  that,  even  in  youth,  she  should,  without 
gloomily  anticipating  the  trials  of  life,  iu  some  sort 
prepare  herself  to  meet  them.  We  all  think  that  her 
visit  to  Philadelphia  has  done  her  good;  that  it  has 
familiarized  to  her  mind  elevated  standards  of  princi- 
ple and  conduct ;  that  it  has  widened  her  comprehen- 
sion of  things ;  and  has  quickened  her  endeavors  after 
excellence.  We  hope  soon  to  place  her  under  the 
care  of  her  former  instructor,  and  to  see  her  pursuing 
her  studies  with  renewed  diligence. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  madam,  I  am  not  without  the 
most  grateful  recollections  of  my  recent  sojourn  under 
your  roof.  You  did  me  a  signal  favor — you  admitted 
me  to  a  high  privilege,  whenever  you  allowed  me  to 
contemplate  those  delightful  exhibitions  of  moral 
character  which  won  for  Mr.  Wallace"  the  love  and 
the  reverence  of  all  who  had  the  happiness  to  dwell 
in  the  light  of  his  presence.  It  is  refreshing  to  turn 
away  from  scenes  and  characters  which  discourse  our 
hopes  of  humanity,  to  forms  of  excellence  which,  as 
far  as  human  imperfection  will  permit,  embody  our 
conceptions  of  the  purity  and  vigor  of  immortal  life. 
If,  like  multitudes  of  his  gifted  contemporaries,  he  had 
pursued,  at  every  hazard,  some  transient  and  eaptivat- 
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ing  pageant,  what  woiild  it  avail  you  now?  Such, 
however,  was  the  wisdom  of  his  life,  that  you  are 
spared  this  accumulation  of  sorrow.  Dark  as  your 
way  upon  the  earth  must  now  seem  to  you,  you 
would  not  barter,  for  worlds,  the  delightful  solace  of 
surveying  the  paths  of  consistent  virtue  and  elevated 
usefulness  which  he  trod;  nor  the  undisturbed  and 
triumphant  conviction  that  he  has  passed  fi'om  the 
trials  of  human  virtue  to  its  everlasting  rewards. 

Since  we  parted  from  you,  you  must,  I  presume, 
have  received  tidings  more  than  once,  from  your  inter- 
esting travellers.*  We  all  feel  a  genuine  interest  in 
whatever  may  chance  to  befall  them ;  and  we  shall 
most  sincerely  sympathize  with  Mrs.  Binney,  yom'self, 
and  your  respective  families,  when,  with  untravelled 
hearts,  the  precious  absentees  shall  be  restored  to  their 
own  firesides. 

Mrs.  Ives,  it  will  give  you  pleasure  to  hear,  enjoys 
her  customary  health — -and  her  daughter,  Hope,  is  now 
quite  comfortable.  They  both  think  and  talk  much 
of  you  and  yours — and  were  deeply  interested  in  all 
the  communications  which  my  visit  at  your  mansion 
enabled  me  to  make. 

I  am  reluctant  to  make  any  demands  upon  your 
time  or  thoughts;  but  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I 
sliall  always  esteem  it  a  high  privilege  to  hear  from 
you.  We  are  so  much  interested  in  your  character 
and  happiness,  and  in  the  character  and  fortunes  of 
your  children,  that  we  hope  occasionally  to  learn  how 
life  passes  with  you  all.     My  daughter  unites  with 
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both  her  parents  in  tending,  to  yourself  and  children, 
most  cordial  actnowledgments  for  all  your  kindness. 
With  great  respect, 

Your  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

William  Gr.  Goddaed. 


TO   JOHN   W.    WALLACE,   ESQ.,    OF   PIIttADELPiriA. 

Pkovidence,  January  21,1837. 
My  dear  Sie: — 

Be  pleased  to  say  to  your  mother  that  I  am  deeply 
indebted  to  her  for  the  sketch  of  her  father,*  which  she 
was  so  obliging  as  to  prepare  for  my  use.  She  may 
be  sure  that  I  did  not  send  her  manuscript  to  the 
Printer,  desiring  to  retain,  in  my  own  possession,  this 
interesting  Memonal  of  one  whom,  without  any  pal- 
pable aids  to  recollection,  I  should  be  very  slow  to 


When  the  humble  Memoir  of  Doctor  Manning  which 
I  have  prepared  will  be  published,  I  am  imable  to  say. 
But,  whenever  it  does  appear,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
to  send  you  two  or  three  copies— knowing  that,  now, 
you  cannot  fail  to  read  it  with  interest. 

I  am  unwilling,  my  dear  Sir,  to  trouble  you  farther 
in  respect  to  Doctor  James  Manning's  degree.  It  was 
probably  conferred  between  1770  and  1780 — and  as 
Elliott  states,  by  the  "  University  of  Philadelphia." 
The  matter  is  now  quite  unimportant  to  me.     Am  I 

*Dr.  Barnabas  Bmaoj.—Md. 
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right  in  stating  that  your  grandfather,  your  uncle  and 
your  cousin  Horace  each  received  the  highest  honors 
of  his  Class  ?  If  I  am  not  .right  iu  this  matter,  please 
inform  me. 


TO   THE   SAJIE. 

rKOTiDENCE,  Octolier  17,  1839. 
******** 

YouE  Uiiele  Binney's  Eulogy  on  Judge  Marshall,  a 
copy  of  which  you  had  the  kindness  to  send  me  a  few 
weets  since,  is  a  just  and  eloquent  tribute  to  one  of 
the  ablest  and  purest  men  who  ever  adorned  any  age 
or  country. 

I  send  you,  in  return,  several  pamphlets — some  of 
which  may  perhaps  amuse  a  leisure  hour.  Eead  Mi". 
Otis's  letter- — if  you  have  not  read  it  already.  How 
much  vigor,  and  grace,  and  spirit,  for  a  man  who  has 
numbered  more  than  seventy  years  ! 

Enclosed  you  will  also  find  a  few  copies  of  my 
Notice  of  Doctor  Manning.  Your  very  kind  estimate 
of  this  literary  trifle  is  not  lost  upon  me. 

Last  week,  I  made  a  shoi-t  visit  to  Paterson,  where 
I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  seeing,  and  for  the  first 
time,  your  mother's  excellent  friend,  Mrs.  Bradford, 
Mr.  Collett,  I  was  grieved  to  find  in  declining  health 
though  neither  he  nor  his  family  seemed  to  be  op- 
pressed by  any  solicitude  in  regard  to  the  issue.  Mrs. 
Bradford  gave  me  many  gratifying  particulars  respect- 
ing all  your  family — and  quickened  my  desire  to  re- 
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visit  Philadelphia— wliich,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
has  no  rival  among  our  American  cities,  for  physical 
comfort,  q[uiet  dignity,  and  social  elegance. 

Commend  me,  very  respectfully,  to  your  mother, 
and  present  my  kind  regards  to  your  sisters  and  to 
your  brother. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wtt.t.taw  G.  G-oddaed. 


TO  JOn:s  "w,  Wallace,  esq.,  oe  Philadelphia.'' 

Providence,  May  31, 1843. 

My  LEAR  Sir  : — ■ 

^Nothing  but  repeated  attacks  of  illness,  and  the 
fearful  strifef  which  has  agitated  this  whole  community 
has  prevented  me  from  returning  an  earlier  reply  to 
your  letter  of  the  2 1st  ult.  That  letter  was  not  the 
first  to  inform  us  of  the  event  which  has  covered  your 
bouse  with  mourning ;  which  has  forever  withdrawn 
from  your  family  circle,  one  whom  it  can  be  no  injus- 
tice to  the  living  to  style  the  selectest  ornament  of 
that  circle  ;  one  upou  whom  all  hearts  reposed,  with  a 
confidence  unalloyed  by  doubt,  and  with  a  love  which 
knew  neither  defect  nor  change.  Aware  of  the  lively 
interest  which  we  have  ever  felt  in  all  that  concerns 
your  mother  and  her  family,  our  Paterson  friends  ap- 
prised us  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  your  sister,  and, 
likewise,  of  its  fatal  issua  Your  letter,  however,  gave 
us  what,  with  a  painful  interest  we  sought  to  leara,  a 

*  On  the  death  of  a,  sister  of  Mr.  Wallace,— £(1.    f  "  Dorr  EebeUion."— £ii. 
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more  particular  history  of  those  scenes  which  changed, 
and  so  suddenly  changed,  the  thoughts  of   so  many 


Need  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Sir,  with  what  sincere, 
and  affectionate,  and  respectful  sympathy,  we  regard 
you  all,  in  this  season  of  your  calamity,  when  the  earth 
must  seem  a  sad  and  weary  place,  without  her  who 
was  wont  to  share,  with  you,  its  hlessings,  and  to 
soften  its  cares.  To  most  of  our  family  connexion, 
your  sister  was  inown,  only  through  the  reports  ot 
friends  who  had  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  of  "be- 
holding the  beauty  of  her  daily  life  ;  who  saw  bow, 
by  aU  the  offices  of  gentle  and  modest  virtue,  she 
softened  the  impression  of  a  brilliant  and  commanding 
intellect ;  and,  more  than  this,  how,  in  the  midst  of 
that  admiration  which  she  could  not  fail  to  excite,  she 
remembered,  with  the  best  tokens  of  love  and  adora- 
tion, the  Being  who  had  so  richly  endowed  her. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  my  dear  Sir,  to  bid  you  not  to 
grieve,  that  such  a  sister  and  friend  is  no  more.  In 
the  midst  of  your  sorrows,  you  must,  however,  be 
grateful  that  she  has  lived,  and  that  she  lived  with  so 
exalted  aims.  The  faith  which  was  hers  in  life  and  in 
death,  has  consolations,  even  for  severest  woe ;  for 
every  deep  want  of  the  human  spirit ; — for  the  soli- 
tary gloom  of  bereavement ;— for  the  oppressive  con- 
sciousness, that  life  hath  lost  its  power  to  charm. 
When  your  season  of  bitter  amazement  shall  have 
passed  by,  you  will  all,  I  trust,  come  to  think  of  her 
whom  you  had  so  much  reason  to  love,  not  as  one  who 
has  ceased  to  be ;  but  as  a  pure  spirit,  active  in  the 
service  of  Him  who  created  and  redeemed  her ;  with 
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all  lier  capacities  of  thought  and  of  feeling  full  of  the 
knowledge  and  the  Hiss  of  Heaven. 

Mrs.  Ives  thinks  and  speaks  mneh  of  your  mother. 
She  will  avail  herself  of  the  first  opportunity  which 
her  health,  now  inadequate  to  the  task  of  writing,  will 
permit,  to  give  utterance  to  her  feelings  of  heart-felt 
sympathy  in  the  sorrows  of  an  early  friend. 

Mrs.  Goddard  unites  with  me  in  every  expression  of 
affection  and  sympathy  for  your  mourning  family. 

Be  pleased  to  present  my  laest  respects  to  Mr.  Bin- 
ney,  your  Uncle. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  with  great  regard, 
Your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

WlILLIAM    G.    GODDAHD. 


TO    Mils.    SUSAN   WALLACE,  OF   rmLADELPHIA. 

PiiOViDENCE,  September  17, 1844. 

With  very  sincere  pleasure,  my  dear  Madam,  do  we 
learn,  from  your  kind  letter  of  the  11th  inst.,  that  you 
are  re-established  in  your  beautiful  and  comfortable 
mansion,  after  enjoying  a  summer  in  Burlington,  in  the 
society  of  one  who  must  be  felt  by  you  to  be  aught 
but  a  summer  friend.  I  often  think  how  grateful,  how 
truly  sympathetic,  must  be  your  communion  with  your 
long  tried  and  affectionate  friend,  Mrs.  Bradford* — 
endeared  as  that  communion  must  be  to  you  by  con- 

"Griawold's  Eepublicaa  Court,"  last 
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genia]  tastes  and  principles,  and  "by  memories,  "both 
joyous  and  sad,  whicli  can  never  pass  away  from  the 
heart.  We  all  rejoiced,  likewise,  in  the  implied  assu- 
rance that  your  health  has  suffered  no  serious  internap- 
tion,  since  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  you  in  the  Spring 
— and  that,  with  spirits  recruited  by  your  visit  to  Bur- 
lington, you  have  returned  to  your  customary  occupa- 
tions and  pleasures — to  the  daily  cares  of  home,  re- 
lieved as  they  are,  in  your  case,  most  happily,  by  the 
delightful  society  of  your  children,  and  by  a  resort, 
for  refreshment  and  repose,  to  your  own  mind  and  its 
thoughts. 

Many  thanks  to  you,  my  dear  Madam,  for  your  very 
cordial  tender  to  me  and  mine  of  the  hospitalities  of 
your  house  and  home.  For  myself,  I  am  soiTy  to  say, 
that  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Philadelphia  in  October, 
which  I  ventured,  in  the  Spring,  to  anticipate,  must 
now  be  resigned.  Duties,  growing  out  of  the  critical 
posture  of  our  public  affairs,  and  incident,  more  es- 
pecially, to  the  peculiar  and  yet  unsettled  state  of 
things  in  my  native  State,  seem  to  require  my  presence 
at  home,  at  least  till  the  great  political  contest,  now 
^itating  the  country,  shall  be  decided.  I  have,  there- 
fore, felt  myself  obliged  to  relinquish  my  place  as  a 
lay  delegate  to  the  General  Convention,  which  is 
about  to  assemble  in  your  city.  I  do  not,  without 
sincere  regret,  forego  the  opportunity  of  seeing  our 
Church  clothed  with  the  insignia  of  her  corporate  dig- 
nity and  power ;  and  of  listening  to  debates,  touching 
her  highest  interests,  which  may  be  expected  to  illus- 
trate the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  some  of  our  most 
gifted  men.  All  things,  I  trust,  will  be  done  in  the 
right  spirit,  and  for  the  best  ends,  without  the  exhibi- 
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tion  of  rufSed  tempers,  or  tlie  disturl>ing  influences  of 
mere  partisan  zeaL      *     *     *     » 

Mrs.  Goddard  is  most  sensible  to  all  your  kind  ex- 
pressions concerning  herself.  ^Nothing,  I  am  assured, 
would  give  her  more  pleasxire  than  to  share  the  gen- 
tle and  refined  satisfactions  which  a  visit  to  yourself 
and  family  would  afford  her.  *  *  *  *  Need  I 
add,  that  she  has  had  too  much  personal  experience  of 
your  kindness,  not  to  value  your  recent  expression  of 
it  as  she  ought — too  many  grateful  recollections  of  her 
intercourse  with  you,  at  your  own  home,  not  to  regret, 
very  sincerely,  that  she  is  forbidden  to  enjoy  so  genial 
a  satisfaction. 

As  to  your  no  less  kind  and  cordial  proposition  re- 
specting a  visit  from  my  daughter,  I  am  now  hardly 
prepared  to  speak  with  decision.  She  has  just  re- 
turned with  us  from  the  country,  and  will,  of  course, 
need  to  be  some  time  at  home,  in  order  to  prepare  for 
the  season  which  awaits  us:  We  always  spare  her 
from  home,  somewhat  reluctantly — more  especially  in 
the  winter,  when  the  facilities  of  intercourse  are  liable 
to  serious  interruptions.  Within  a  few  days,  she  has 
received  a  very  cordial  invitation  from  your  brother's 
family,  similar  in  its  import  to  the  one  which  you  have 
had  the  kindness  to  give  and  to  repeat.  Although  we 
find  it  hard  to  resist  these  two  attractive  forces,  yet, 
for  the  present,  we  must  keep  under  advisement,  a 
matter  which,  hereafter,  we  may  be  able  more  satis- 
factorily to  decide. 

Mrs.  Ives  was  much  gratified  by  the  reception  of  a 
letter  from  you,  for  which  she  charges  me  to  thank 
you,  in  anticipation  of  the  reply  she  hopes  soon  to 
make. 
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Mrs.  Goddard  unites  with  me  in  every  expressioa 
of  kind  regard  for  yourself  and  family. 
I  am,  my  dear  Madam,  with  great  respect, 
Faithfully  yours, 

William  G.  Goddaiid. 


TO   MRS.    JOHN   E.    IIOLBEOOK,    OE   CHARLESTON,    S.  O. 
Peovidekce,  November  22,  1S36. 
My  deak  Mrs.  Holbrook: — 

I  A3I  not  willing  to  Ijelieve  that,  after  so  long  an  ab- 
sence, my  reappearance  in  Legai-e  Street,  in  the  shape 
of  this  harmless  missive,  will  be  entirely  unwelcome. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  recollections  of  Charleston 
are  so  grateful,  and  with  these  recollections  Doctor 
Holbrook  and  yourself  are  so  intimately  associated, 
that  I  feel  like  one  impelled  to  rehearse  what  his  heart 
tells  him  he  is  in  no  danger  of  forgetting.  Besides, 
since  we  parted,  you  and  the  Doctor  have  been  roam- 
ing over  classic  lands— conversing  with  kindred  spirits, 
surveying  the  miracles  of  Art,  or  lavishing  your  en- 
thusiasm upon  the  selectest  forms  of  Nature.  And 
all  this,  too,  while  your  friend  was  comforting  himself 
with  the  hope  that  you  would  come  to  interrupt  his 
processes  of  vegetation  in  this  land  of  cog-wheels  and 
spinning  jennies.  I  am  so  disinterested,  however,  that 
I  cannot  blame,  however  I  may  have  lamented  your 
choice.  Most  cordially  do  I  congratulate  you  both, 
and  likewise  Miss  Eutledge,  on  a  safe  return  to  your 
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friends.  Your  family  circle,  I  rejoice  to  believe,  you 
found  unbroken  notwitlistanding  all  the  dangers 
which,  dui-ing  the  last  season,  must  have  menaced  it. 

As  you  may  suppose,  I  was  both  shocked  and  grieved 
to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Cross.  It  costs  me  a 
painful  effort  of  imagination  to  believe  that  one  of  the 
friends,  to  whose  kindness  I  was  so  largely  indebted, 
is  no  longer  among  the  living  upon  the  earth.  What 
a  change  has  come  over  one  of  the  dwellinga  in 
Charleston,  in  which  every  heai-t  once  seemed  to  be 
attuned  only  to  light  measures. 

Your  friend,  Mr.  Legare,  I  perceive,  has  returned  to 
his  native  country— and,  what  gives  me  sincere  pleas- 
ure, you  Charlestonians  have,  at  last,  provided  a  suita- 
ble theatre  for  the  exhibition  of  his  talents.  He  is 
claimed  as  a  Van  Buren  man.  This  is  the  language  of 
party,  and,  therefore,  proves  nothing.  I  have  no  ap- 
prehensions that,  with  such  powers  as  he  is  reputed  to 
possess,  he  would  consent  to  wear  even  the  velvet  col- 
lar of  the  Magician. 

It  is  now  within  three  days  of  a  year  since  I  left 
home  for  Charleston.  Our  Autumn  has  been  cold  and 
unlovely,  and  we  have  melancholy  intimations  of  a 
long  and  severe  winter.  Mr.  Bridgham  leaves  here 
to-mon-ow,  for  the  South.  Had  I  as  few  cares  or  as 
much  courage,  I  should  be  strongly  tempted  to  adopt 
his  plan  of  escape  from  the  horrors  of  a  northern  win- 
ter. But,  under  existing  circumstances,  I  must  remain 
at  my  post — with  a  mind,  however,  clouded  by 
pathetic  uncertainties  as  to  what  may  be  the  issue. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  one  or  two  specimens 
of  our  northern  literature,  which  may  not  have  fallen 
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under  your  notice.  We  are  more  prosaic  than  over— 
so  do  not  expect  from  us  any  tiing  imaginative.  *  *  * 
My  eyes  admonish  me  to  cease  my  strain.  It  will 
always  give  me  pleasure  to  hear  of  you  and  fi-om  you, 
but  I  absolve  you  from  any  obligation  to  answer  me 
at  the  expense  of  either  your  pleasure  or  youi'  con- 
venience. 

Truly  yours, 

"William  G.  Goddard. 


TO   BIRS.    JOIIX   E.    HOLBEOOK,   OF   CHAELESTOJJf,  8.  C. 
Providence,  Octolier  12,  1837. 

By  this  time,  dear  Mrs.  Holbrook,  you  will  begin  to 
think,  that  I  have  not  the  grace  even  to  thank  you,  for 
your  last  and  very  welcome  letter.  The  truth  is,  with- 
out quartering  myself  upon  the  sympathies  of  my 
friends,  it  often  happens  that  I  hardly  escape  severe 
judgment  upon  similar  infidelities.  In  other  words, 
for  the  sake  of  standing,  as  the  lawyers  say,  rectus  in 
curia,  I  do  not  care  to  plead  my  infirmities,  whether 
physical  or  moral ;  and  those,  who  cannot,  without 
both  testimony  and  argument,  understand  the  case,  are 
wont  to  impose  upon  me  penalties  due  only  to  incor- 
rigible per^'ersity.  From  you,  however,  I  shall  ven- 
ture to  hope  better  things.  In  your  clemency,  you 
will  not  doom  me  to  a  forfeiture,  for  the  venial  offense 
of  preserving  silence  when,  in  breaking  it,  I  might 
subject  you  to  a  positive  infliction.     What  floats  upon 
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the  surface  of  tliouglit  and  feeling,  you  do  not  care  to 
know  ;  and  my  chivalry  will  not  allow  me  to  speak  to 
a  lady  from  the  depths,  unless  they  he  transparent,  and 
all  untroubled. 

"Will  you  welcome  this  as  the  herald  of  a  longer  let- 
ter ?  At  no  distant  day,  I  would  fain  speak  my  mind 
freely,  touching  divers  men  and  things — to  say  noth- 
ing about  the  woman,  who,  by  her  strictures  upon 
"  Society  in  America,"  has  won  for  heraelf  a  not  very 
enviable  celebrity.  In  the  last  North  American,  she  is 
reviewed.  If  the  Southern  Review  were  in  being,  I 
opine,  some  of  your  caustic  pens  would  deal  with  her 
according  to  her  merits. 

I  send  you  a  few  literary  trifles—which  may  amuse 
some  of  your  leisure  hours.  From  one  of  your  re- 
marks, I  infer  that  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  works 
of  Dana,  who,  in  my  judgment,  has  more  of  "  the 
strange  intelligence  and  mysterious  energy  of  genius," 
thau  almost  any  one  of  our  New  England  wi-iters. 
The  accompanying  copy  of  his  works,  the  only  one  to 
be  fouud  in  our  book  shops,  will  give  you  some  notion 
of  the  extent  and  versatility  of  his  powers.  If  you 
do  not  like  the  book,  I  am  quite  sure  you  would  like 
the  man.  He  is  a  fervent  admirer  of  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge,  and,  in  addition  to  his  other  gifts  and 
graces,  is  a  thorough  paced  Tory.  Strong  titles  these 
to  your  favor  !  A.  II.  Everett,  I  presume,  is  not  un- 
known to  you.  "With  somewhat  of  the  learning  and 
scholarship  of  bis  accomplished  brother,  he  has,  in  my 
opinion,  no  just  claims  either  to  genius  or  eloquence. 
The  root  of  the  matter  is  not  in  him — aud  it  cannot  be 
put  in  him.     *     *     *     * 

Of  Mr.  Emerson,  I  know  nothing  except  that  he  is 
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a  Unitarian  Clergyman,  who,  for  some  ultra  notions, 
was  obliged  to  relinquist  his  pastoral  duties.  He  is, 
as  you  will  perceive,  a  bold  and  original  thinker,  of 
the  transcendental  school— now  lost  in  the  regions  of 
philosophical  mysticism,  and  now  emerging  into  the 
realms  of  clear,  and  vigorous,  and  brilliant  thought. 

Give  my  best  love  to  the  Doctor.  What  is  the 
reason,  that  his  "  Herpetology  "  has  never  reached  us  ? 
Five  or  six  copies  ai'e  necessary  to  stipply  the  sub- 
scribers in  this  city.     ***** 

My  best  respects  await  your  mother  and  sisters. 
Truly  yours, 

WiLLTAM    G.    GODDARD. 


TO   MRS.    JOHN   E.    IIOLBROOK,    OF   CHARLESTON,    8.  0. 
Providence,  March  15,  1838. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Holbeook  :— 

Since  the  date  of  my  !N"ote  by  Doctor  Manly,  my 
old  enemy  has  granted  me  hardly  any  respite — now 
prostrating  me  entirely — and  now  leaving  to  me  noth- 
ing better  than  an  interval  of  fitful  and  ineffective 
vigor.  So,  yon  see,  it  is  only  upon  compulsion,  that  I 
have  so  long  abstained  from  paying  you  a  visit  upon 
paper.  During  the  past  winter,  I  have  often  thought, 
need  I  add,  with  unchanged  regards,  of  Doctor  Hol- 
broot  and  yourself.  Imaginary  visits  to  Legare  Street 
have  been  among  the  recreations  of  my  hours  of  lan- 
guid convalescence — I  say  Legare  Street,  because  it  is 
a  familiar  name— and  a  familial-  name  is  not  without 
its  charm. 
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You  no  longer  dwell  there,  I  am  told— having  gone 
to  decorate  "  the  old  family  mansion,"  How  I  envy 
you — I  who,  since  the  days  of  my  boyhood,  have 
never  lived  in  any  but  an  hired  house  or  in  a  square, 
snug-built,  unpoetical  brick  building— full  of  modern 
comforts,  but  without  a  solitary  memorial  of  venera- 
ble forefathers — or  a  single  chain  of  communication 
"with  the  mighty  past.  I  have  great  reason  to  remember 
Tradd  Street  with  pleasure.  Hereafter,  it  will  be 
doubly  attractive. 

Our  winter,  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  was  de- 
lightfully pleasant — some  of  the  weather  so  bland  and 
exhilarating  as  to  remind  me  strongly  of  the  sunny 
South.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  March,  with 
neither  ice  nor  snow  in  our  streets,  and  with  an  atmos- 
phere so  brilliant  and  soft  as  to  verify,  in  some  sort, 
the  partial  descriptions  of  Spring  which  the  English 
poets  are  wont  to  give  us.  Doomed  as  I  am  to  the 
penalties  of  inconstant  health  and  unbroken  leisure, 
my  great  resource  is  in  books.  In  them,  I  always  find 
"  good  society  " — and  a  more  generous  exercise  for  the 
higher  faculties  of  our  being  than  is  apt  to  be  afforded 
by  miscellaneous  crowds  of  men  and  women,  who  all 
seem  made  after  one  pattern,  and  who  are  accustomed 
in  verba  magistri  jurare. 

The  Sermons  of  the  famous  Doctor  South  have  sup- 
plied me  with  the  materials  of  much  solid  instruction 
and  with  a  deal  of  innocent  amusement.  If  you  have 
not  read  this  theological  classic,  do  dip  into  it  at  your 
leisure.  South  is  sometimes  coarse  and  vituperous-^ 
he  lived  at  an  acrimonious  era — but  1  can  readily 
pardon  any  excess  of  this  sort,  in  consideration  of  his 
brilliant  wit  which  flashes  upon  you  in  almost  every 
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page  of  his  loyal  Sermons  ;  and  of  his  large  and  dis- 
criminating views  of  trntli  and  duty.  As  a  com- 
panion, he  probably  was  somewhat  nnlovely — but  as 
a  sound  Christian  Moralist  and  as  a  skillful  theological 
gladiator,  he  is  seldom  equalled.  If  he  lived  at  the 
North,  at  the  present  era  of  social  reform,  social  agi- 
tation, social  perversity  and  social  mischief,  I  would 
he  among  the  first  to  invoke  him  to  apply  his  caustic  to 
the  men  and  women  who  seem  bent  upon  troubling 
the  peace  of  oxir  American  Israel.  You  need  not  be 
told  that  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  movements  of 
this  moving  age.  I  reprobate,  with  unaffected  .cor- 
diality, all  the  Ultraism  and  all  the  Anti-isra  and  all 
the  Radicalism  of  the  day — whether  In  morals,  politics 
or  religion.  Doctor  Wayland's  book,*  a  copy  of  which 
I  herewith  send  you,  will,  I  trust,  rebuke,  if  it  do  not 
repel,  the  malign  spirit  which  is  abroad  in  our  land. 
If  this  spirit  be  not  counteracted,  not  only  will  the 
Confederacy  be  destroyed,  and  to  what  section  of  the 
Union  would  not  this  be  a  feaiful  calamity  1  but  all 
freedom  of  thought  and  action  will  come  to  feel  the 
torpedo  touch  of  the  great  majority.  Do  read  and 
circulate  the  Doctor's  book.  You  will  like  it,  in  the 
main,  I  am  quite  sure. 

Carlyle's  French  Eevolution,  I  had  not  the  courage 
to  read — repelled  by  its  forbidding  and  almost  unin- 
telligible style.  The  Transcendentalists,  however,  say 
that  it  is  a  rare  hook,  full  of  profound  thought — and 
exhibiting  some  of  the  noblest  creations  of  genius. 
Talfourd's  Life  of  Lamb  disappointed  me.  itis  style 
(Talfourd's)  is  at  times  so  elaborated  and  so  ornate  as  to 
be  somewhat  obscure.     He  writes  rather  like  a  skill- 

•  "The  Limits  of  Human  BeBponsibility."— £ii. 
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ful  rhetorician  than  like  a  man  of  deep  feeling  and 
vigorous  thought.  Lamb  disappointed  me  not  less 
than  his  biographer.  As  a  vai-iety  of  the  race,  it  is 
curious  to  behold  him,  bat  his  sympathies  seemed  to 
be  very  confined — his  powers  of  mind  far  from  various 
—and  his  habits  of  life  not  specially  attractive. 
Thus  faj-,  I  have  read  only  the  Life  and  Letters.  Elia 
may  change  my  estimate.  Talfourd,  if  I  mistake  not, 
is  greatly  overrated.  I  marvel  if  lie  be  at  all  equal 
to  your  Mr.  Legare,  and,  in  this  notion,  I  am  not  alona 
His  faultless  polish  of  style,  which  pervades  even  his 
parliamentary  efforts,  is  carried  to  excess.  It  debili- 
tates impression— when  it  does  not  obscure  his  mean- 
ing. By  the  way — we  were  all  delighted  with  Mr. 
Legare's  Speech,  at  the  special  session,  in  opposition  to 
the  Sub-Treasury  Bill.  It  places  him  at  once,  in  the 
first  rank  of  our  American  Orators  and  Statesmen. 
It  was  refreshing  to  find,  in  a  speech  upon  an  arid 
financial  question — such  profound  philosophical  views 
— such  an  elevated  moral  tone — and  forms  of  expres- 
sion which  betray  a  perfect  familiarity  with  the  best 
models.  Some  of  its  digressions  reminded  me  strongly 
of  the  "eloquent  common-places"  with  which  Burke 
and  his  compeers,  were  wont  to  relieve  theii-  speeches 
in  the  palmy  days  of  British  eloquence. 

Has  Prescott's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  reached 
Charleston  ?  I  have  read  only  the  first  volume.  It  is 
highly  commended— and  it  seems  to  me,  not  unde- 
servedly. Familiar  as  you  are  with  Spanish  Literar 
ture,  you  will  read  it  with  a  relish  which  all  cannot 
feel.  Dr.  Holbrook,  by  this  time,  must  be  near  the 
termination  of  his  annual  Course  of  Lectures  ?     What 
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else  is  he  about  ?  Can  you  make  hiui  oIdcv  orders,  or 
is  he,  in  some  things,  impracticable  1  Tell  him  not  to 
overtask  his  powers,  either  for  Anatomy  or  for  Herpe- 
tology.  For  some  unexplained  reason,  his  first  volume 
has  never  reached  Providence.  When  is  the  second 
to  appear  ?  His  health,  I  know,  must  require  a  peri- 
odical abstraction  from  professional  labors.  Can  he 
do  better  vrith  himself  than  attend  you  on  a  visit  to  the 
North,  during  the  approaching  summer  ?  I  shall  rely 
upon  you  to  second  this  motion.  You  will  find  us 
quite  as  bustling  as  ever.  We  bustle  about  that  which 
is  our  business,  and  about  what  is  not  our  business; 
we  bustle  to  grow  rich,  and  learned,  and  devout ;  we 
bustle  not  only  to  reform  ourselves,  but  our  neighbors. 
Do  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find  much  of  the  poetry 
of  life  amid  "  the  din  of  all  this  smithery  " — commer- 
cial, literary — moral  and  religious.  Do  not  expect 
that  our  working  men  and  working  women  will  have 
paused  from  their  toils  of  misdirected  and  uncompen- 
sated philanthropy.  They  are  incorrigible,  and  must 
be  left  to  eat  the  fruit  of  theii-  own  ways,  and  to  be 
filled  with  their  own  devices. 

Can  you  tell  me  any  thing  about  my  friend  Mrs. 
C  *  *  ?  I  often  think  of  her  with  interest — 
deepened  by  the  recollection  of  the  calamity  which 
has  shrouded  her  in  gloom.  If  you  think  I  have  not 
forfeited  all  claim  to  your  favor  by  my  long  silence, 
do  give  me  some  account  of  your  noble  self  and  of  the 
friends  by  whom  you  ai'C  surrounded.  When  I  begin 
my  book,  I  shall  certainly  dedicate  it  to  "  Mrs.  H.  P. 
H."  My  sister  unites  with  me  in  kind  messages  to  all 
whom  we  have  reason  to  remember  with  pleasure — 
and  among  them,  your  mother  and  sisters  are  promi- 
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nent  in  our  regards.     Mrs.  GodJard  desires  me  to  pre- 
sent to  you  her  compliments.    My  love  to  tlie  Doctor. 
Truly  yours, 

William  G.  Goddard. 


TO   IIRS.    JOHN   E.    HOLBEOOK,    OF   CHARLESTON,    S.  C. 
Tkovidence,  December  4, 1838. 

Mt  dear  Mks.  Holbeook: — 

A  PEW  days  ago,  a  numerous  flock  of  migratory 
birds  passed  over  my  head,  in  their  flight  from  our  in- 
clement skies  to  the  more  genial  regions  of  the  South, 
At  this  spectacle,  beautiful  and  interesting  in  itself,  I 
gazed,  not  so  much  in  admiration  of  the  infallible 
instinct  which  guides  these  birds  of  passage  through 
the  pathless  solitudes  of  heaven  to  the  distant  climes 
which  they  seek,  as  with  a  heart-felt  desire  to  revisit 
those  friends  who  lent  to  my  sojourn  in  Charleston  the 
charms  of  an  elegant  hospitality,  and  the  yet  higher 
attractions  of  congenial  sentiments  and  tastes.  This 
pleasure,  however,  must  be  reserved  for  the  distant 
future,  and  the  secrets  of  that  distant  future,  ah,  who 
may  tell  !  Meantime,  however,  I  will  not  perversely 
slight  the  best  consolations  of  absence.  Pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  are  always  at  my  command ;  and  were  it  not 
that  my  hand  is  apt,  in  such  matters,  to  be  behind  my 
heart,  I  should  much  offcener  exchange  thoughts  and 
sympathies  with  my  friends,  after  this  fashion.  As 
you  are  my  only  correspondent,  I  can  plead  but  a  poor 
excuse  indeed  for  inconstancy. 
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Let  me,  tefore  I  proceed  fartter,  assm-e  the  Doctor 
that  I  have  restored  him  to  full  favor  and  affection — 
forfeited,  for  a  time,  by  his  neglect  to  apprise  me  of 
the  time  of  yoiir  return  to  Providence,  last  summer. 
After  all,  it  will  not  do  to  put  much  confidence  in 
authors  or  philosophers — so  far  as  the  business  tran- 
sactions of  life  are  concerned.  Had  I  put  my  trust  in 
you,  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  would  not  have  had  the 
heai-t  to  subject  me  to  so  trying  a  disappointment. 

By  tliis  time,  I  trust,  you.  are  enjoying  the  repose  of 
home,  so  grateful  to  those  who  are  weary  either  of  the 
inanities  of  society  or  the  vicissitudes  of  travelling. 
May  I  hope  that  the  health  of  your  mother  has  been 
recruited  by  her  excursion  to  the  North  ?  I  have 
thouo-ht  much  of  you  all,  during  the  past  summer,  so 
sadly  memorable  in  the  private  history  of  many  of 
your  most  distinguished  families.  Woes  have  clustered 
around  Charleston.  The  elements  have  leagued  with 
the  pestilence  to  mar  her  prosperity,  and  to  consume 
her  beauty.  Many  a  true  heart  has  ceased  to  throb, 
and  many  a  dwelling,  once  the  abode  of  homebred 
joys,  has  been  smitten  with  desolation.  Your  city, 
such  is  the  elastic  vigor  of  commercial  communities, 
will  soon  repair  her  shattered  fortunes ;  but  upon  how 
many  of  her  once  cheerful  homes  hath  settled  the 
gloom  of  an  imperishable  sorrow  !  I  rejoice,  however, 
to  think  that,  amid  all  its  sad  conditions,  life  has  many 
blessings.  Its  duties  mate  stem  demands  upon  us — 
and  it  is  wisely  ordered  that,  in  the  performance  of  its 
duties,  we  are,  in  some  sort,  fortified  for  the  enduring 
of  its  trials.     *     *     *    ■* 

Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  last  seeing  you,  I  have 
found  little  leisure  for  reading.     Like  the  simple  lad 
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who  waited  for  tlie  river  to  run  "by,  ere  lie  attempted 
to  cross  it,  I  have  been  waiting  to  be  released  from  a 
host  of  mean  cares,  ere  I  sat  down  in  winter  quarters, 
to  an  unbroken  converse  with  books—those  faithful 
comrades  who  are  always  at  our  service — and  who 
solaee,  even  after  they  have  lost  the  power  to  cheer 
US.     "  Home  Education  " — "  Price  on  the  Picturesque," 


and  "  Gardiner's  Music  of  Nature," 


are  among  my  re- 


cent achievements,  in  this  line.  Home  Education, 
though  grave  and  didactic,  will  repay  you  for  reading 
it.  The  author,  Isaac  Taylor,  is  without  either  cant 
or  commonplace,  and  this,  in  an  age  abounding  in 
both,  is,  in  itself,  no  small  praise.  This  man,  Taylor, 
John  Foster,  and  Archbishop  Whately  seem  to  me  to 
be  among  the  most  acute  and  original  thinkers  of  the 
age — so  far  at  least  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned. 
Were  I  in  Charleston,  I  should  like,  of  all  things,  to 
"  happen  in,"  and  to  talk  over  with  you  the  merits  and 
demerits,  not  only  of  the  men  who  are  candidates  for 
the  fame  of  authorship — -but  of  the  questions,  doc- 
trines, theories,  &c.,  (fee,  which  agitate  and  perplex, 
and,  in  some  cases,  deprave  the  public  mind.  With 
politics  and  with  politicians,  who  that  has  either  taste 
or  conscience  will  consent  to  hold  alliance  ?  and  if  the 
spirit  of  fanaticism,  is  destined  to  achieve  its  malig- 
nant triumphs,  our  religion  will  be  degraded  to  a  level 
with  our  politics.  Mr.  Legare,  I  lament  to  perceive, 
has  become  a  martyr  to  his  principles.  "  King  Num- 
bers "  may  force  him  from  the  Halls  of  Congress — but 
he  cannot  quench  the  light  of  his  genius — nor  tear 
from  his  brow  the  wreath  of  civic  renown  which  he 
won  during  the  heated  debates  of  the  last  session. 
Tell  Dr.  Holbrook,  that  I  am  delighted  with  the 
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appearance  of  his  first  two  Num"bers ;  bxit  I  am  quite 
too  modest  to  ofi'er  to  a  savant  any  thing  like  a  critical 
estimate  of  his  book.  The  numbers  sent  hither  have 
all  been  distributed — but  I  am  left  nnsupplied.  *  *  * 

Who  is  the  author  of  "Stanley" — an  American 
novel,  jast  published?  It  has,  it  is  said,  much  clever- 
ness.   *    *    *    * 

Mrs.  Goddard  desires  her  compliments— and  the 
Doctor  must  take  up  with  my  love.  Need  I  add,  on 
my  own  behalf,  any  other  words  than  those  of  West  to 
his  friend  Gray—"  Next  to  seeing  you  is  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  your  handwriting  ;  and  next  to  hearing  you 
is  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you." 
Tinily  yours, 

William  G.  Goddaed. 


TO  MES.   JOHN  B.  HOLBEOOK,   OF  CHAELESTOJT,  S.  C. 

Providence,  November  2,  1839. 
Mt  dear  Mes.  Holbeook:— 

I  DO  not  intend  this  as  a  reply  to  your  truly  wel- 
come letter — welcome,  not  only  for  your  sake,  but  for 
that  of  the  intelligent  and  cultivated  gentleman  who 

bore  it.    *    *    *    *    You  speak  of  the  T s  as 

being  "what  are  called  quiet  people."  Such  people 
wear  well,  and  I  have  learned  to  love  them  better 
than  those  who  are  eager  candidates  for  admiration, 
and  who  make  demands  upon  my  faculties,  which  I  am 
too  old  or  too  inert  to  answer  without  effort.  You  will 
not  infer  from  this  confession,  that  I  am  becoming 
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reconciled  to  those  who  are  quiet  "because  they  are 
dull— who  are  strangers  to  all  disturbing  forces— liv- 
ing without  high  impulses  and  elevated  purposes — 
useful,  well  contrived  and  durable  machines ! 

You  ask  me  what  I  am  doing.  I  answer  "  Nothing" 
— or  next  to  nothing  !  This  is  a  sad  account  to  give 
of  myself— but  there  is  no  help  for  the  matter,  unless 
I  should  become  regenerated  in  all  the  elements  of  my 
being.  Of  this  I  have  come  to  have  no  hope.  Occa- 
sionally, I  am  forced  to  some  transient  intellectual 
effort — but  my  productions  are  all  ephemeral.  Such 
as  they  are,  however,  I  never  fail  to  send  you  a  copy. 
K,  therefore,  you  have  not  received  what  I  have  written 
and  printed,  the  Mail  is  in  fault.  A  few  literary  trifles 
accompany  this  Note.  Chevalier's  book  is  said  to  be 
hardly  less  able  than  that  of  De  Tocqueville.  If  you 
have  not  already  read  it  in  French,  you  have  a  pleas- 
ure in  reserve.  What  wonderful  creatures  these  French- 
men are !  Unsurpassed  in  the  language  of  graceful 
compliment — familiar  with  all  the  delicacies  of  senti- 
ment— venturing,  and  venturing  successfully,  into  the 
depths  of  speculation  and  exact  science:  I  prefer, 
after  all,  the  Anglo  Saxon  mind — I  deem  it,  on  the 
whole,  the  mind  of  the  traest  and  most  vai-ious  power 
— the  mind  which  has  done  the  most  for  the  morals, 
and  intellect,  and  freedom  of  our  race.  I  utter  no  in- 
terdict against  any  other  literature.  Our  own,  rich 
and  varied  as  it  is,  may  be  improved  by  an  alliance 
with  that  of  Continental  Europe.  I  look  to  this  as 
the  ultimate  result.  At  present,  during  the  transition 
state,  we  must  expect  somewhat  of  servile  imitation, 
and  of  ungraceful  and  elaborate  etfort  to  say  very 
common  things  in  a  very  uncommon  manner.  *  *  *  * 
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And,  now,  let  me  ask,  what  are  you  doing  1  "Why 
don't  you  write  a  book — and  commit  to  a  record  less 
perishable  than  the  memories  of  those  who  enjoy  your 
society,  thoughts  which  ought  not  to  die  with  you  ? 
I  do  not  say  this,  in  sport,  or  to  retaliate  the  very 
gracious  exhortation  whieh  you  have  addressed  to 
me  upon  the  same  subject.  Were  I  in  Charleston, 
perhaps  I  might  attempt  to  write  something.  But,  in 
Providence,  the  influences  around  me  are  dull,  and 
heavy,  and  uncongenial— they  make  my  leisure  an 
equivocal  blessing — they  seldom  draw  me  away  from 
the  companionship  of  sad  thoughts.  It  would  be  a 
great  comfort  to  me  to  abuse  the  times,  now  and  then, 
in  the  presence  of  those  who  could  fully  comprehend 
the  causes  and  the  limitations  of  my  abuse.  As 
things  are  here,  those  who  speak  freely,  do  not  s 
without  hazard.  If  they  profess  to  love  the  i 
not  much  better  than  they  love  the  sinners,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  say  to  which  class  they  would  be 
thought  to  belong.  And  so  of  other  persons  and 
things.  I  could  respire  freely  in  the  air  of  Tradd 
Street!     *    *    *     * 

I  rejoice  to  perceive  that  Charleston  is  no  longer 
suffering  from  epidemic  disease.  Death  has  been 
busy  in  the  ranks  of  your  gifted  men.  Legare,  and 
others  of  whom  I  know  less,  are  yet  left  behind.  It 
is  a  shame  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Legare  should  be 
discarded  from  the  confidence  of  his  constituents 
merely  because,  in  the  discharge  of  bis  duties  as  a 
Representative  of  the  people,  he  would  not  dance  to 
the  Executive  pipe.  Among  all  your  public  men,  no 
one  enjoys  so  enviable  a  reputation  at  the  North  as 
Mr.  Legare.    The  Kepresentative  has  been  put  down 
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— tut  tlie  democracy  of  numbers  cannot  put  down  the 
man. 

Wlien  I  "began,  I  contemplated  only  a  short  Note — 
but  I  have  been  betrayed  into  quite  a  long  letter. 
After  80  long  a  silence,  I  am  lialf  ashamed  to  tell  you 
how  much  pleasm-e  it  always  gives  me  to  hear  from 
you.  Remember  that  we  are  in  the  first  passages  of  a 
long  and  desolate  winter — and  that  I  shall  hail  a  let- 
ter from  you,  as  I  would  hail  the  gentler  influences  of 
your  native  clime,  *  *  *  * 
Truly  yours, 

"William  G-.  Gtobdaed. 


TO   JIRfi.    JOH:^f   E.    IIOLBROOK,    OP   CHARLESTON,    S.  C. 

Providence,  December  25,  1845, 

It  is  so  very  long  a  time,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ilolbrook, 
since  I  have  heard  aught  of  or  from  the  inmates  of 
"  the  Hollow  Tree,"  that  I  begin  to  fear  that,  in  order 
to  make  "  a  new  experiment  in  living,"  they  have  emi- 
grated to  "  Sleepy  Hollow."  Ignorance  of  their 
whereabouts  and  of  the  pursuits  and  interests  which 
diversify,  happily  diversify,  I  trust,  their  passing  hours, 
shall  not,  however,  be  any  longer  my  fault.  What  day 
so  meet  as  this  for  my  friendly  inquiries !  this  day, 
when,  all  over  the  Christian  world,  millions  of  hearts 
are  pouring  out  tides  of  innocent  joy,  and  interchang- 
ing voices  of  genial  sympathy  and  of  sacred  lova 
May  it  be  a  happy  Christmas  to  you  and  to  all  of 
yours,  and  may  the  new  year  on  which  you  are  about 
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to  enter  "bring  with  it,  in  its  coarse,  naught  but  vicis- 
situdes grateful  to  the  memory  and  the  heart. 

Doctor  Holbrook  and  Miss  Rutledge,  it  seems,  were 
at  the  Noi'th  last  summer ;  tut  they  toot  good  care  to 
keep  out  of  my  jurisdiction.  This,  I  feel  to  he  hardly 
fair.  Miss  Rutledge  has  the  merit  of  being  a  very 
agreeable  person,  but  this  only  serves  to  deepen  my 
regret  that  she  is  wont  to  pass  by  Providence  on  the 
other  side.  When  she  travels,  you  it  seems,  are  a  fixed 
star— how  much  better  is  this  than  styling  you  "  a  fixed 
fact ! "  I  must,  therefore,  insist  that,  hereafter,  she 
shall  console  me  for  the  loss  of  your  society,  by  per- 
mitting me  at  least  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  her  own. 

*  *  *  *  Above  all — how  goes  on  the  book? 
"Will  it  require  of  the  Doctor  another  visit  to  the 
North,  nest  summer,  in  company  with  his  well  in- 
structed scribe  'i  Greenwich  has  lost  none  of  that 
repose,  amounting  almost  to  dullness,  which  you  once 
seemed  to  prefer  to  the  excitements  of  more  tumultu- 
ous scenes.  Mrs.  Updike  is  still  mistress  of  the  Hotel, 
and  her  worthy  daughters,  who  speak  often  and  kindly 
of  you,  continue  to  ply,  with  cheerful  alacrity,  their 
daily  task.  "  Miss  *  *  "  is  no  longer  Miss  *  *  . 
With  her  Lord,  *  *  ,  she  has  gone  to  reside  at 
Bucksport,  in  the  State  of  Maine — a  town  not  un- 
known to  fame  on  account  of  its  excellent  red  her- 
rintrs  I  Do  not,  after  this,  reproach  us,  of  New  Eng- 
land, for  any  deficiency  in  the  matter  of  those  classical 
spots  around  which  poets,  love  to  linger  in  search  of 
inspiration.     *     *     *     » 

This  letter  is  destined  to  take  a  voyage  to  Charles- 
ton in  very  good  society — accompanied,  as  it  will  be, 
by  what,  from  a  glance  at  some  of  its  contents,  seems 
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to  me  to  be  a  book  of  true  poetry.  Mr.  Hillard,  of 
Boston,  a  man  of  elegant  letters,  commended  tlie  work* 
to  my  notice.  Of  the  autlior  I  can  tell  you  nothing, 
except  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament. 
In  politics,  I  infer  that  he  belongs  to  the  Whig,  if  not 
to  the  Radical  School.  I  have  cut  the  leaves  for  you, 
and  have  marked  several  passages  in  which  I  venture 
to  think  that  you  will  not  fail  to  recognize  a  strain  of 
profound  philosophy  and  of  touching  sentiment, 
poured  forth  in  most  exquisite  verse. 

Pray  tell  me  what  you  have  read,  since  last  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  hear  from  you.  An  account  of  yom- 
"  Leisure  Hours  Improved,"  would,  I  fear,  rebuke  me 
for  the  manner  in  which  mine  ai'e  sometimes  employed 
— for  the  deep  sadness  with  which  I  too  often  muse  upon 
"  the  Exhaustion  of  Life  " — "  the  Marvel  of  Life  "■ — 
"  the  Solitude  of  Life !  " 

Smyth's  Lectures  on  the  French  Eevolution  are  now 
amusing  my  hours  of  vacancy.  If  you  have  never  read 
them,  and  if  you  can  bear  to  renew  your  familiarity 
vnth  those  scenes  of  terrific  strife  and  dark  atrocity 
which  make  the  Fi'ench  Eevolution  to  stand  out  as  the 
most  fearful  moral  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the 
woi'ld,  you  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  repaid  by  a  peru- 
sal of  these  Lectures,  The  author  is  Professor  of 
History  in  the  University  at  Cambridge,  England. 
He  is  a  wise  politician  of  the  Whig  school ;  and  his 
teachings,  not  less  than  the  daily  experience  of  things 
in  our  own  country,  have  impressed  me  veiy  strongly 
as  to  the  value  of  moderate  counsels,  and  the  great 
danger  of  extreme  opinions.     *     *     *     * 

Mr.  Hudson,  the  Lecturer  on  Shakspeare,  I  am  told, 

»  "  Poema  of  Many  YearB,  by  Eiohard  Monckton  Milnes."— Bd. 
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means  to  visit  Charleston.  Do  not  fail  to  tear  him. 
He  is  a  man  of  no  common  powers — and,  withal,  a  pro- 
found and  most  philosophical  critic  upon  the  works  of 
the  great  dramatist.  He  is  a  man  of  high  principles, 
and  did  his  manners  correspond  to  the  character  of 
his  intellect,  he  would  he  found,  in  all  societies,  a 
most  instructive  and  pleasant  companion. 

Our  eai-th  is  now  covered  with  snow — and  the  brief 
December  days  are  irpon  us,  with  their  dark  and  sul- 
len skies.  Send  me,  therefore,  I  pray  you,  at  your 
earliest  convenience,  a  beam  of  light  from  the  brilliant 
South — in  the  shape  of  one  of  your  most  welcome 
letters.     *     *     *     * 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Holbrook, 
Your  friend,  &c. 

"William  G.  Goddaed. 


TO   A   LADY. 

Chaeleston,  S.  C,  April  4,  1836. 

My  deae    *    * 

I  CANNOT  leave  this  city,  without  giving  you,  how- 
ever imperfectly,  my  promised  impressions  of  the 
South.  You  are  so  familiar  mth  its  climate  and  the 
general  aspects  of  its  scenery,  that  no  description  of 
either  could  do  more  than  refresh,  in  this  matter,  the 
fading  recollections  of  what  you  once  enjoyed.  My 
observations  upon  southern  life  and  southern  charac- 
ter have  been  limited,  almost  esclusively,  to  Charles- 
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ton  and  Savannah— having  passed  only  about  a  fort- 
night in  the  country — at  the  Plantations  of  Messrs. 
Clay  and  Arnold. 

In  these  two  cities,  I  have  experienced  so  many 
grateful  attentions,  that  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  quarrel  with  what  doea  not  happen,  in  all  respects, 
to  suit  my  notions  of  propriety  or  to  please  my  taste 
for  enjoyment.  Do  not  suppose,  however,  from  this 
intimation,  that  a  sterner  critic  th&n  I  am  disposed  to 
he,  could  find  more  to  censure  here  than  at  the  North. 
It  is  wise  always  to  recollect,  that,  every  where,  we 
dwell  among  fallen  spirits — and  that,  every  where, 
are  to  he  discerned  the  traces  of  that  inherent  and 
superinduced  frailty  which  imparts  to  individual  and 
to  social  Man  an  aspect  of  sadness,  in  spite  of  his  origi- 
nal grandeur  and  his  glorious  destinies.    *    *    *    * 

The  cordial  hospitality  and  the  graee&l  urbanity  of 
the  South,  I  need  not  describe  to 'you  who  have  passed 
so  much  time  in  this  attractive  city — where  they  are  so 
conspicuously  manifested.  Of  Slaveiy  I  have  seen  no 
reason  to  change  my  deliberate  and  long  established 
opinions.  It  is  a  tremendous  evil — but  it  is  not  with- 
out its  incidental  benefits,  and  its  partial  alleviations. 
From  the  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists  I  anticipate  little 
beside  injury^ — but  I  cannot  renounce  the  hope  that,  in 
the  progress  of  time,  when  Christianity  shall  have  in- 
fused its  spirit  more  largely  into  all  the  social  institu- 
tions of  Man,  Slavery  will  either  be  abolished  entirely, 
or  so  modified  in  its  character,  as  to  esist  comparatively 
without  evil.  In  the  hands  of  the  Moral  Governor  of  the 
Universe,  we,  his  creatures,  are  privileged  to  be  instru- 
ments for  accomplishing  His  pui-poses.     But  we  abuse 
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our  privilege— -we  irreverently  trespass  upon  His  right 
to  rule,  wlien  we  recklessly  aim  to  do  now,  and  in  our 
own  sti-ength,  what  he  intends  shall  Trie  done  progres- 
sively, and  by  a  series  of  perhaps  myatei-ious  dispen- 
aations.  Perhaps  I  am  "behind  the  spirit  of  the  age  ; 
"but  there  does  seem  to  me  to  he,  at  the  present  day, 
more  motion  than  progress — more  of  the  capricious 
impulse  of  the  passions  than  of  the  calm  might  of 
reason,  or  the  sustaining  energy  of  faith.  People  are 
now  resolved  to  attempt  any  thing  and  every  thing  at 
once — and  to  precipitate  results  without  calculating 
consequences.  The  more  questionable  the  success  and 
the  propriety  of  the  entei-prise — the  more  rampant  is 
the  zeal  by  which  such  enterprise  is  attempted  to  be 
pushed  forward.  After  all,  are  we  so  much  wiser  and 
better  than  our  fathers — as  we  are  wont  to  think  ?  Is 
there  now  more  of  the  quiet  l^eauty  of  personal  holi- 
ness than  there  was  when  the  honors  of  saintship 
could  not  be  won— without  a  close  walk  with  God 
and  a  noiseless  love  for  Man  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
captious — ^but  I  am  not  in  love  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  It  is  rather  too  bustling  and  ostentatious  for  my 
taste — but  I  ought  to  remember  that  he  who  controls 
the  unruly  wills  of  men,  may  educe  from  this  seeming 
evil — ultimate  and  permanent  good,    *    *    *    * 

To  me,  my  dear  *  *  ,  the  past  year  has  been  one 
of  frequent  and  extraordinary,  and  sad  vicissitude. 
Death  has  severed  endearing  ties— and  a  long  absence 
from  home,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  has  subjected 
me  to  a  new  species  of  moral  discipline.  I  cannot 
flatter  myself  that  I  have  profited  largely  from  any  of 
these  changes  and  trials.  I  am  willing  to  hope,  how- 
ever, that  they  have  not  been  entirely  lost  upon  me. 
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They  ought  to  have  taught  me,  at  least,  that  here  we 
have  no  coutiuuing  city— that  amid  the  sorrows  of  life 
there  is  no  adequate  support  but  faith— and,  amid  its 
distracting  cares,  no  repose  but  in  God. 
TiTily  yours, 

William:  G.  Goddabd. 


TO   THE   HOW.    JAMES    GOULD,    OF   LITCHFIELD,    CONN. 

^,  „  Providence,  February  25,  1837. 

My  dear  Sm  : — 

I  HAVE  also  directed  to  you,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Post  Office,  my  "  single  Speech,"  in  the  shape  of  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address,  delivered  by  me,  last  Septem- 
ber, and  just  published.  It  is  more  than  tinctured  -with 
conservative  doctrines,  but  this  will  not  impair  its  title 
to  your  favor.  I  begin  to  be  sick  alike  of  Whig  and 
Tory.  They  have  both  deserted  the  good  old  ways. 
They  are  both  engaged  iu  a  miserable  strife  for  place  ; 
and  seem  neither  to  understand  what  is  trae  policy, 
nor  to  heed  what  is  demanded  by  true  principle.  The 
times  are  sadly  out  of  joint ;  and  I  should  utterly  dis- 
pair  of  the  Republic,  did  I  not  sometimes  look  away 
from  rulers  and  from  people  to  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  Him  who  controls  the  unruly  passions  of  men  ;  and 
by  a  mysterious  economy  educes  good  from  ill.  *  *  * 

Since  your  last  visit,  sad  changes  have  occurred  in 
the  little  circle  in  which  you  were  accustomed  to  move. 
Death  has  summoned  one  and  another,  and  another 
from  this  changeful  scene  to  the  unalterable  retribu- 
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tions  of  eternity ;  and  many,  who  but  lately  rejoiced 
in  their  strength  begin  to  feel  that  they  now  stand  in 
the  front  rants,  exposed,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  the 
shafts  of  the  Destroyer.  Such  is  life  !  and  how  strange 
our  neglect  of  the  true  wisdom  which  converts  into 
the  richest  blessings  the  inevitable  conditions  of  our 
being ! 

You  are  aware  that  I  passed  the  whole  of  the  last 
winter  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  From  this 
change  of  climate,  however,  I  failed  to  derive  much 
benefit — -so  far  as  health  is  concerned.  Since  my  re- 
turn, I  have  not  been  five  miles  from  the  smote  of 
my  own  chimney.  Thus  far,  the  winter  has  not  proved 
injurious  to  me.  Returning  from  the  South,  I  passed 
twelve  days  in  Washington,  I  saw  and  heard  most  of 
the  great  men  of  the  day.  To  your  quondam  pupil, 
Mr.  Calhoun,  I  brought  letters  fi'om  General  Hamilton, 
of  Nullification  memory.  Mr.  Calhoun  is,  without 
doubt,  an  able  man  ;  but  he  deals  too  much  in  abstrac- 
tions, and,  to  me,  appears,  like  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries, to  want  the  far  reaching  sagacity  of  the  old 
school  of  American  statesmen.  There  is  nothing  in 
Washington  which  offers  any  temptation  to  an  honest 
man  and  a  gentleman  to  quit  his  domestic  comforts  for 
what  has  now  become  the  equivocal  distinction  of  be- 
ing a  member  of  Congi-ess.  I  repeatedly  heard  Niles, 
the  vociferous  demagogue  whom  Connecticut  has  sent 
to  the  Senate  to  disgrace  New  England  and  herself 
Bad  as  he  is,  he  is  probably  not  without  his  fellows 
even  in  the  same  Body.  Every  inme  this  man  opened 
his  mouth,  which  was  very  frequently,  my  thoughts 
wandered  back  to  the  days  of  the  Ellsworths,  the 
Shei-mans,  the  Tracys  and  the  Goodriches — to  those 
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days  when  not  only  Connecticut,  but  all  New  England 
put  forth  into  public  life  the  breed  of  noble  blood.  *  * 
My  post  at  College,  I  still  retain.  It  is,  however,  a 
sinecure,  and,  of  course,  without  emolument.  It  some- 
times makes  me  feel  rathei-  sad  to  be  laid  upon  the 
shelf  thus  early  in  life ;  but  I  am  surrounded  by  so 
many  rich  and  unmerited  blessings  that  it  would  ill  be- 
come me  to  indulge  a  repining  thought.  Gracious 
promises  are  made,  not  only  to  those  who  are  actively 
obedient — but  to  those,  who,  in  the  right  spirit,  "  stand 
still  and  wait."     *     *     *     * 

Faithfully  and  affectionately,  your  friend, 

WlLLIAk   G-.    GoDDAKD. 


TO   MISS   HOPE   BliOWN   IVES. 

pKOViDEiircE,  January  4,  1831. 

I  OWE  you  many  thanlfS,  my  dear  Hope,  for  your 
New  Year's  gift,  and  for  the  affectionate  expressions 
of  regard  from  which  it  borrows  a  nameless  value. 

Your  place  at  our  table,  on  Saturday,  was  filled — 
but  your  place  in  our  hearts,  none  can  fill.  Is  it  not  a 
beautiful  attribute  of  human  affections  that,  while 
capable  of  adjustment  to  every  vai'iety  of  benevolent 
interest,  they  admit  no  substitutes  for  objects  of  pecu- 
liar and  cherished  regard  ? 

During  the  past  year  you  have  known  much  of  sick- 
ness. May  renovated  health  be  among  the  blessings 
of  the  year  on  which  you  have  just  entered;  but, 
whatever  may  be  its  issues,  may  you  continue  to  rely 
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with  tranquil  confidence  on  tlie  goodness  of  that  Being 
who  chastens  "but  in  love — as  a  Father  chasteneth  his 
children.  And  we  have  his  unfailing  promise  that  he 
will  never  leave  nor  forsake  those  who  put  their  trust 
in  Him. 

Faithfully,  your  friend  and  brother, 

William  G.  Goddaed. 


TO   MISS   HOPE   BEOWN   IVES. 

Phovidence,  July  22,  1S3% 

Thikk  not,  my  dear  Hope,  that  I  mean  to  slight 
your  offering— least  of  all,  that  I  undervalue  the  in- 
terest of  which  it  is  a  token.  Once  or  twice  before,  I 
have  attempted  to  thank  you,  but  in  vain.  The  lan- 
guor and  the  oppression  of  disease  still  forbid  me  to 
say  much,  unless  I  say  "  multum  in  parvo."  Believe 
me,  then,  that  I  shall  treasure  your  gift  and  its  inter- 
esting accompaniment,  as  remembrancers  of  almost  the 
only  friendship  which  is  -without  other  than  pure  and 
grateful  recollections.  Whether  or  not  the  attach- 
ments of  earth  are  to  be  pei-petuated  in  the  region  of 
sanctified  affections,  it  is  not  given  us  to  know ;  but 
this,  I  think,  is  certain,  that  the  friendships  of  life  are 
the  oases  of  the  desei-t,  intended  to  refresh  the  pilgrim 
on  his  journey,  and  to  be  hailed  by  him  as  imperfect 
images  of  those  "  green  pastures,"  which  are  destined 
to  solace  him  in  the  land  of  everlasting  repose. 
Truly,  your  friend  and  brother, 

William  G.  Goddaed. 
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habited  these  mouldering  bodies  ?  Who  can  answer 
any  of  these  questions,  -without  "being  driven  baci 
upon  himself — without  being  compelled  to  reflect  upon 
the  inevitable  conditions  of  his  being — upon  the  awful 
responsibilities  resting  upon  him — upon  the  solemni- 
ties of  death— and  the  retributioua  of  eternity  ? 
Who  can  answer  any  of  these  questions,  without  re- 
buking, in  himself,  that  worse  than  folly  which  would 
waste  in  frivolity  the  hours  of  a  fleeting  probation — 
which  would  prefer  the  wine  of  Babylon  to  the  waters 
of  life — which  would  barter  for  the  tumultuous  grati- 
fications of  vanity,  that  peace  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing? But  I  am  admonished  to  cease  my  strain. 
The  hour  is  rapidly  hastening  on,  when  I  shall  quit, 
perchance  foreverj  these  southern  skies.  Their  genial 
influence  I  cannot  soon  forget — least  of  all  can  I  for- 
get those  who  have  thrown  over  my  wanderings  some- 
what of  the  kindliness  of  home.  Of  all  the  spots 
which  I  have  visited,  Bonaventure  is  the  most  impres- 
sive, and  it  will  be  the  most  freshly  remembered. 
Long  may  it  be  safe  from  the  woodman's  axe — and 
from  the  fatal  inroads  of  modern  inprovement.  May 
it  never  be  desecrated  by  uncouth  revelry  or  bitter 
strifes,  but,  in  all  its  untutored  grace, — -in  all  its  solemn 
and  mysterious  beauty,  may  it  be  consecrated  to  Serene 
Joy  and  to  incommunicable  Sorrow — -to  Taste,  Phil- 
osophy, and  Devotion — to  visions  of  unearthly  repose 
— to  the  passionless  forms  of  Immortality  ! 
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